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CHILD WELFARE AND FOSTER CARE ISSUES 



MONDAY, APRIL 16, 1984 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Public Assistance 
and Unemployment Compensation, 

Oakland, CA, 

The subcommittee met at 9 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 115, 
Oakland City Hall, One City Hall Piaza, Oakland, CA, Hon. Harold 
Ford (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

[The press release announcing the hearing follows:] 

IPtmv relmae No 11, Apr. 6. 19H4] 

The Honokahi.k Haroij> Ford, (D. TennJ, Chairman, Subcommittee on Public ; as- 
sistance AND IJNKMPLOVMENT COMPENSATION, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 

U.S. House ok Representatives, Announces a Public Hearing To Bk Held in 
Oakland, CA, on Child Welfare and Foster Care Issues, Monday, April 16, 

1984 

The Honorable Harold Ford (D„ Tenn ), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Public 
Assistance and Unemployment Compensation of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, U.S House of Representatives, today announced a public hearing on child 
welfare and foster care issues to be held in Oakland, California, on Monday, April 
lti f 1984, The hearing will be held in room 115 of the Oakland City Hail, beginning 
at 9:0<) a.m. 

The hearing will include invited witnesses from public and private child welfare 
and foster care agencies, representatives of the judicial system, foster parents, 
former foster children, and professional organizations whose members are involved 
in the direct provision of services to families, and other organizations representing 
health, emergency care and research activities. 

In announcing the hearing, Chairman Ford stated that "The hearings being held 
in California are part of oversight and legislative activities of the subcommittee con- 
cerning the implementation of the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Amend- 
ments of 1980 (P.L. 96-272)." 

That legislation was enacted because of concern about the inadequacies of child 
welfare and foster care programs in the states, It was found that there were inad- 
equate resources and inadequate focus on services to children and families to pre- 
vent the need for foster care. The law provides federal incentives to the states to 
furnish services to families and children in foster care for reunification of families 
or where appropriate, placement for adoption. 

Chairman Ford also stated that "Ir addition to the gathering of information on 
the current status of the child welfare and foster care programs, the hearing will be 
examining the impact on families of federal cuts in social services, AFDC programs 
and other federally funded programs affecting families. Particularly, the hearing 
will, in this regard, examine the relationship between unemployment and the relat- 
ed stress on families and increasing reported incidences of child abuse and neglect," 

WRITTEN COMMENTS FOB THE ftECORD OF THE HEARING 

For those who wish to file a written statement for the printed record of the hear- 
ing, six copies are required and may be submitted by the close of business, Tuesday, 
May 1, 19K4, to John J. Salmon, Chief Counsel, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. 

U) 
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House of Kfpnwntiiiivt-N. room 1102 Longworth House Office Building, Washington, 

Chairman Ford. I am delighted as chairperson of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensation to 
be here today with hearings on child welfare and foster care. 

The subcommittee is here today to receive testimony from a ^ 
number of child welfare, foster care, and adoption assistance issues. 
In particular, the subcommittee is interested in learning about the 
implementation of the Adoption, Assistance, and Child Welfare ! 
Amendments for 1980. 1 

That legislation authorized a modified foster care program, and 
the new adoption assistance program, under the Social Security 
Act. 

Under the act, States were to establish a comprehensive set of 
services, procedures, and safeguards to improve their child welfare 
and foster care programs. And we want to know how well the 
States are doing in implementing the improvements. 

In addition, this hearing is a continuation of the subcommittee's 
examination of the impact of the Federal budget cute in social serv- 
ices, AFIX: programs, and other federally fimuiced programs that 
assist families. 

In this regard, we want to focus today on the relationship be- 
tween unemployment, and the related stress on families, and in- 
creases in child abuse and neglect. 

And I want to commend Congressman Pete Stark for his leader- 
ship and initiative in developing this field trip today. Pete Stark is 
one of the most effective and concerned Members uf the Congress. 
And I'm delighted to join with my colleague, and a former chair- 
man of this Public Assistance Subcommittee today, here in the 
Oakland area. 

We hear a lot of statistics about the number of poor people in 
thin country; the number of people who have no access to health 
care; the number who depend on public assistance programs to sur- 
vive. 

And I think it goes without saying that as alarming as these sta- 
tistics are, it is even more disturbing when we realize that so many 
of these pecple are children. That's right, children. They're not old 
enough to even understand the debate about the proper role of the 
Federal Government in assuring a decent standard of living for its 
citizens. And I know that they do not understand the budget proc- 
ess that has taken place in the last 3 years in the Congress of the 
United States. !► 

They can't vote, but they are in need of effective representation 
in the Congress more than any other group of people in this coun- 
try, and as long as your Congressperson, Pete Stark, is in the Con- w 
gress they will have that representation. ™ 

And, once again, 1 am delighted to join my colleague and the 
ranking person of this committee today in the Oakland area for 
these public hearings. 

At this time the Chair would yield to Mr. Stark. 
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STATKMKNT OF HON. FOBTNEY H. (PETE* STARK, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Stark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your kind words. I 
knew that you enjoyed our California hospitality last night, but I 
didn't think the dinner was? so good as to warrant such an effusive 
eulogy, and I appreciate it. 

I want to thank everyone who's taken the trouble to be here this 
morning. Your concern about the child welfare and foster care 
I system is one we share 

Recently the L A. Times ran a series of articles on foster care 
group homes which made all of lib angry. The stories indicated that 
millions of Federal and State dollars were being paid to unscrupu- 
lous operators who may have enriched themselves at the expense 
and detriment of the youngsters. Of course, you're ail familiar with 
the horror stories of those who've exploited the youngsters beyond 
anything that most human beings can possibly accept. 

As a long time member of this Public Assistance Subcommittee, 
which has jurisdiction over the foster care issues, I was determined 
to hold hearings here in California. We in Washington need to be 
out and about more to see what is happening in our districts, and 
we have to see what we can do to put an end to the warehousing of 
foster children. 

We can't allow troubled or abused children, or even children who 
have been somewhat destabilized just by the fact that they have 
been separated from a natural parent, be exploited for profit or by 
unscrupulous home owners or operators. 

On the other hand, there are many nonprofit groups who do a 
fine job, and I express my appreciation, as does the whole commu- 
nity, for the job they are doing, and I know they're well represent- 
ed here today. 

I'm particularly concerned about the so-called cast-off kids be- 
cause we spent many hours working on legislation to make the 
foster care system more responsive to their needs. 

The legislation became Public Law 96-272, the Adoption Assist- 
ance and Welfare Act of 1980, While the act was passed 4 years 
ago t California has only recently implemented the provisions as re- 
quired. 

i I'd like it understood that I'm here to help this legislation. Some 

of our colleagues in Washington would rather see Federal partici- 
pation reduced, and changed to block grants, which is an euphe- 
mism for cut the amount of money, and I strongly oppose this ap- 
proach, and 1 know, Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee does too. I 

^ hope the testimony today will help us in our job, 

Our committee hearings in Washington are not well attended. 
The Public Assistance Subcommittee is not one where the rooms 
are jammed with lobbyists in three piece suits as they are in other 

^ subcommittees. When we're talking about public assistance for a 

very large corporation you'll find the audience will swell to 10 
times the attendance we have today when we are dealing with that 
topic. 

So it s important that those of us who work in this area are 
armed with the facts and reactions of the people here on the firing 
line who have to deal with problems of the laws we write, 
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We intended to deemphasize the use of long-term foster care as a 
solution to family problems, and rather encourage services to pre- 
vent the removal of a child, or permanent adoption placement if 
the child absolutely could not remain with his or her family. 

The law enacted a number of reforms in the foster care systems, 
such as approved recordkeeping, and more general case planning * 
and review. And the goals ^re viable. Whether or not the tows we 
created hav^ properly been implemented, or whether they work, is 
something ♦ ou have to help us determine. > 

Is the program adequately funded? Have cuts in social services, * 
AFDC, and other programs hurting families, impacted on your 
foster care system? 

Social scientists have long theorized that if for one generation of 
children the poverty cycle could be broken rmd a nurturing atmos- 
phere substituted, we a be on cur way to solving one of the worlds 
biggest problems. 

We have an opportunity for at least 600,000 foster children in 
the United States today. We could break that cycle of poverty. 
There's no greater injustice than for society to accept or demand 
custody of abused, abandonee 1 , neglected, handicapped, dependent 
children and then continue that neglect and abuse. 

So we're here to ask those of you who deal with some phase of 
the child welfare foster care system to help us— whoever deals with r 
the day-today operation of the system— to help us answer these 
questions so that we will know where we need to go from here in a 
legislative direction. The greatest service we can offer to foster 
children in California and in the United States is to waken public 
concern on this important issue. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, again, for making this hearing possi- 
ble here in California. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Stark. The Chair 
will now call to the attention of the audience today that we do 
have six panels that we will be hearing from, this subcommittee 
this morning. Also with the superior court juvenile judge. * 

Fd like for you to know that any of you who have prepared state- 
ments that want to make sure their words are made a part of the 
record, they will be. If you'd like to summarize your statement or 
statements you can do so when you testify before the subcommit- 
tee. 

At this time 

Mr. Stark. Mr. Chairman, if I could interrupt— that request. 

If the tradition that we've established on some of our hearings in 
California— and many of the people have been glad to accede to 
that— is the tradition under which we operate the U.S. Congress, 
which is referred to as the 5-minute rule. 

We happen to have had the policy of excusing both elected offi- 
cials and appointed officials in county government, but we would T 
ask if you nave a timer that if each member of the panel would 
summarize or add to their written testimony in 5 minutes, the 
chairman and I would agree to hold our comments for 5 minutes. 
And we would give the people who will be down toward the end of 
the list a chance to participate, and it will be fair, and I'd ask the 
others consent. 

If the Chair would operate under those California rules 

n 
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Chairman Ford. The Chair is willing to operate under the Call- 
fornia rules. With that, I think we can get more of the witnesses, 
and those who are on panels 5 and 6 will not have to worry. The 
committee will be in session, and we will hear from you, your state- 
ments and all. 

4 I know that we have the Honorable Daniel M. Hanlon. 1 don't 

know whether to start 

Mr. Stark. Well, Judge Hanlon is head of the juvenile superior 
i court division in San Francisco, and has established a reputation 

with the entire bay area as a person of deep concern, and some ex- 
pertise in his whole field. I'm anxious to hear from the judge s tes- 
, timony, and glad that he would take time from his busy schedule 

to be with us this morning. 

Chairman Ford. Judge, we're delighted to have you before us 
today. 

STATEMENT OF JUD^-E DANIEL 3ML HANLON, SUPERIOR COURT, 
JUVENILE DIVISION, 5AN FRANCISCO, CA t ACCOMPANIED BY 
LISA CLAY, CITY ATTORNEY'S OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 

Judge Hanlon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Stark. I ap- 
preciate and thank you for the opportunity of being able to address 
the subcommittee. 

Accompanying me is Mrs. Lisa Clay of the City Attorney's Office 
of San Francisco, who handles a great number of the dependency 
matters in the court, and who assisted— her staff assisted in my 
getting many of the statistics which will be in my written state 
rnent. 

Our implementation of 96-272 started in April 1981. prior even 
to the passing of S.E. 14, and we went from a yearly review calen- 
dar to a 6 months review calendar which is — at that time it was 
deemed a nonappearance calendar not because parents were not 
encouraged to appear where their cftildren were placed out of 
home, but simply because few did despite notification. 

Currently, that has beer changed, and when we began to plan 
for the onslaught of permanency planning cases that were mandat- 
ed by S.B. 14, that had to be completed by last September, a new 
form was devised to clearly advise the parents whose children we r e 
outside of their home to be present. 

And, despite the serious admonishment in the form, in the state- 
ment that these were to be appearance matters, very, very few par- 
ents actually came. Of those who did come, cnly twc actually asked 
for and received a contested permanency planning hearing. 

* In those cases where the parents were not in complete agree- 
ment with the guardianship plan, or adoption plan, they were told 
that they could contest it there, or because of the onslaught, many 
of them contested it at the time of guardianship or adoption plan 

* hearing. 

In August and September, the total dependency cases reviewed 
by the San Francisco Superior Court were 1,449 cases of dependen- 
cy. Of those, 478 were in long-term placement. Fifty-five were 
under unification plans; 95 were working toward a guardianship 
plan; 181 toward adoptions; and 170 were at home with the par- 
ents. 
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Of those H2S it was too early yet for a permanence planning 
hearing to be held if recently, or had been, within 6 months re- 
moved from the home. During that month, those 2 months, only 
one was returned home, and two were transferred out. 

That is an overview. I think a couple of the concerns, because of 
the time limits that I would like to mention today, is there are 
some difficulties with the time limits and the constraints of the 1 
year and 18 months. And I think that's because we are dealing 
with human nature, and whether or not human nature will actual- 
ly modify its behavior to become a good parent, or a better parent, 
or be able to get the parenting skills that are required to take care 
of smal l children. 

1 think my observation would be a concern to the committee that 
it's been my observation from the time that I've been in juvenile, 
that once we have undertaken — once the State has undertaken to 
remove a child from the home the statistics show that reunification 
is less likely. Once the base step, whether it's at the initial hearing, 
or the subsequent hearing, that because of the time constraints, I 
just find that reunification is very slow coming. And I think part of 
the problem is whether or not the local departments are actually 
allocating their funds for mandated services ordered by the court, 
and whether, indeed, the pressures of other costs of running a de- 
partment of sooia! services, such as the housing, schooling, medical 
costs for these dependent children, are interfering with the amount 
of money that should be available for reunification services. 

Mr. Stark. Judge, if I may ask a question. 

Judge Hanlon Yes. 

Mr. Stark, 1 think what you just said is by the lime it gets to 
you it's too late It isn't the mere act of having that file that cre- 
ates the irreconcilable differences. The fact that by the time the 
court has something filed with it it is too late. 

Is that what you meant. 

Judge Hani.cn. Yes, sir. it is filed, and we make the judgment to 
take the child from the home. 

Mr. Stark. It isn't the act of filing that does something that cre- 
ates that? 

Judge Hanlon. No, sir. 

Mr. Stahk OK. 

Judf;e Hani.on. Once it's filed, and we make the uct of removing 
the child from the home for the child's safety, then it seems like 
unification 

Mr. Stark. It's already too late when that comes about. 

Judge Hanlon. That's what I'm saying. 

I notice the red light is on. Does that mean I'm 

Chairman Fokd. Continue. 

Judge Hanlon. One other concern I have that I wish to share, 
that 1 understand no one else will probably touch on, as I spoke 
with your staff. That is the interstate compact or the transfer of 
children. 

When we have the time constraints that we operate on under 
S B. ! i, and it is my conclusion that the interstate compact 

does not work. 

For the local worker to complete a package und forward it on to 
a receiving State — and many times this if, where the extended 
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That is an overview, I think a couple of the concerns, because of 
the time limits that I would like to mention today, is there are 
some difficulties with the time limits and the constraints of the 1 
year and 18 months. And I think that's because we are dealing 
with human nature, and whether or not human nature will actual- 
ly modify its behavior to become a good parent, or a better parent, 
or be able to get the parenting sHlls that are required to take care 
of smal l children. 

I think my observation would be a concern to the committee that 
its been my observation from the time that I've been in juvenile, 
that once we have undertaken — once the State has undertaken to 
remove a child from the home the statistics show that reunification 
is less likely. Once the base step, whether it's at the initial hearing, 
or the subsequent hearing, that because of the time constraints, I 
just find that reunification is very slow coming. And I think part of 
the problem is whether or not the local departments are actually 
allocating their funds for mandated services ordered by the court, 
and whether, indeed, the pressures of other costs of running a de- 
partment of socia! services, such as the housing, schooling, medical 
costs for these dependent children, are interfering with the amount 
of money that should be available for reunification services, 
Mr. Stark, Judge, if I may ask a question- 
Judge Hanlon. Yes. 

Mr, Stark, I think what you just said is by the time it gets to 
you its too late. It isn't the mere act of having that file that cre- 
ates the irreconcilable differences. The fact that by the time the 
court has something filed with it it is too late. 

Is that what you meant. 

Judge Hanlon, Yes, sir. It is filed, and we make the judgment to 
take the child from the home. 

Mr, Stark. It isn't the act of filing that does something that cre- 
ates that? 

Judge Hanlon. No, sir. 

Mr Stahk. OK, 

Judge Hanlon, Once it's filed, and we make the act of removing 
tho child from the home for the child's safety, then it seems like 
unification- — 

Mr, Stark. It's already too late when that comes about. 

Judge Hanlon* That's what I'm saying. 

I notice the red light is on. Does that mean I'm 

Chairman Ford. Continue. 

Judge Hanlon One other concern I have that I wish to share, 
that I understand no one else will probably touch on, as I spoke 
with your staff. That is the interstate compact or the transfer of 

children. 

When we have the time constraints that we operate on under 
SB, 14, and 96-272, it is my conclusion that the interstate compact 
does not work. 

For the local worker to complete a package and forward it on to 
a receiving State— and many times this w where the extended 
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family is— take* somewhere from 2 to 7 months. It will take an- 
other 6 or 7 months for the receiving State to do the home study 
and approve the plan, and return it 

So you're talking about in an average case of 1 year almost, give 
or take a few months, to place a child under the interstate com- 

* pact. Many States you can't move them. 

I have a case where I have a child that was being received in 
New Jersey. And the State of New Jersey has for months refused 

I to answer correspondence: let us know what the status of home 

study is. 

I have another example of a child that's going to Texas, where 
the parent has removed herself because she found that the tempta- 
tions of San Francisco were interfering with her lifestyle; to go 
back to her home where she had her family and extended family 
support would be a benefit But the child remained a dependent of 
San Francisco court for better than a year trying to get the child 
reunified with the mother. 

During this time the child bonds with foster parents. It becomes 
more difficult for us to wrench that child out of the home, and at- 
tempt a reunification service with an extended family in another 
State. 

And I would invite the subcommittee and its staff, perhaps, to 
review whether or not the Federal Government should at this 
point, since we have undertaken to perform the necessary services 
under the Adoption Act, 96-272, whether or not the Federal Gov- 
ernment must at this time review and step into implementing the 
Interstate Compact Act. 

And, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Stark, that is a very, very big con- 
cern of all my colleagues. I spoke with judges—three or four judges 
in Los Angeles, and this is a problem with them, as well. 

Chairman Ford. So you've talked with other judges throughout 
the California area, and you've also noticed that that is a real prob- 
lem in that area, is that correct? 

Judge Hanlon. That's correct. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Stark? 

Mr. Stark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Judge, as the chairman and I are not lawyers, I want to ask 
some questions that I'm sure will seem rather naive. But we— the 
Federal Government now has to approve, in effect, interstate com- 
pacts, but we have no enforcement rule at this point, is that cor- 
rect? 

Judge Hanlon. That's correct. 

* . Mr * ^ TARK - Local judges tend to be less concerned about State 

w:, rights, and, perhaps, this is truer on the west coast, but the Chair 
is aware that many of our colleagues in this community are very 
jealous of this State's rights issue. 

~<f Are we apt to run into that in State law among State judges? 

Are they going to feel that we're treading on their toes? Or do you 
think it a going to be kind of universally considered as helpful? 

Judge Hanlon. Mr. Stark, and Mr. Chairman, my observation 
would be, I believe, the courts would welcome it. And I would be 
willing to take that to the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges this summer, and make that inquiry. But I think by and 

p '-rge the sensitivities and sensibilities of the judiciary have been 
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Thank you. The rest of my remarks will be typed and presented 
to the committee. 

Chairman Ford. And they will be made a part of the record, 
Judge. 

Judge Hanlon. Thank you very much* 
4 (No further statement was received.] 

Mr. Stark. Did your counsel want to add any comments? 

Ms. Clay. No; I don't have any comments, 
i Mr. Stark. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you very much. 

Our first panel consists of Loren Suter, California deputy direc- 
tor of Adult and Family Services, and Helen Knudson of the Ala- 
meda County Foster Care Department. She's director. And Elsa 
Ten Broeck, administrator of children's services for the Depart- 
ment of Social Services, San Mateo County. 

In the absence of any orchestrated presentation I'm sure that 
you— we would just ask you to proceed in the order you appear on 
our witness list, which would be Loren Suter, and then Helen 
Knudson, and then Elsa Ten Broeck. But if you have some other 
order that's among — you ve set among yourselves you can proceed 
in any fc^hion. 

STATEMENT OF LOREN SUTER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA 
ADULT AND FAMILY SERVICES, SACRAMENTO, CA 

Mr. Suter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm Loren Suter, deputy 
director of the department of social services. 

The three questions that I was asked to address were what has 
California done to implement Public Law 96-272. Why do we be- 
lieve that we can certify under section 427 of title IV-B, and what 
changes would we like to see made to Public Law 96-272. 

Very quickly, the action that the State took to implement the 
law was to pass Senate bill 14, assembly bill 3070, and assembly 
bill 2695, 

The legislation was passed in the two phases that were provided 
for in 96-272, and on October l t 1982, family reunification and per- 
manent placement programs were implemented. 

On October I, 1983, the emergency response and family mainte- 
nance programs were implemented. 

We've provided training to county managers and staff, and then 
again followup training with more case management emphasis 
after that. 

% We've also performed a statewide case review. We've reviewed 

over 1,200 cases throughout the State for the family reunification 
and permanent placement programs to determine the level of com- 
pliance by the county welfare departments in implementing the 

* law. 

We continue to provide technical assistance to the counties. For 
example, in Los Angeles County we have two staff that we have 
assigned full-time to assist Los Angeles in problems and difficulties 
that they've had in implementing the law. 

There was also work with the judicial council to produce— and 
the county welfare departments, to produce a videotape to be used 
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as training to instruct juvenile court judges along with county wel- 
fare department stuff. 

The reason that w believe that we are in a position to certify 
under section 427 A and B of title IV-B of the Social Security Act 
is that we've implemented a case review system, and it's in oper- 
ation statewide. The juvenile court is required periodically to 4 
review the case plan, and to determine if the child is placed in the 
most familylike setting. 

Each child receives a rev:ew at least every 6 months to evaluate i 
the continuing need for and appropriateness of placement in com- 
pliance with the case plan; progress made toward resolving prob- 
lems that necessitated the placement, and to project a likely date 
for return home, or an alternate permanent plan. 

Also, each child is the subject of a dispositional hearing within 
12 months of court-ordered placement which determines whether 
or not the child may return home, or is likely to be returned home 
within the next 6 months. 

And if a return home does not appear likely then the court con- 
siders a permanent plan for the child. 

California, by statute and regulations, has also implemented the 
family reunification program which is designed to return the child 
home whenever possible, and to arrange adoption or guardianship 
if not possible; provide the child with a placement as stable and 
familylike as possible. 

We've also conducted a statewide information— implemented a 
statewide information system, and it's in operation, and it provides 
all the information that, is required under Public Law 96-272. 

We've also performed an inventory of all the children that are in 
foster care, and any who were in foster care from 6 months prior to 
the inventory. 

We've also implemented the preplacement preventive services to 
try to prevent the initial removal of children from their hemes. 

Although we have had some difficulties, and we do not have 100 
percent compliance in the State with the provisions of Public Law 
there is nothing at this point that the State of California 
would want to propose that we change. 

Thank you, 

I Mr. Suter submitted the following:] 

Tfviimon* pok Con<;kkskional Hkakinc. Oakland, April 16, 19W 
I Attinn.i by California to implement PL Hfi-272: 

■I SB 1 5 'Chapter SI7S*2* and AB 3070 (Chapter 1229:80) were enacted as state 
enabling legislation to implement the case review and services provisions and the * 
i I»vnt inventory ami information system, respectively, mandated by PL ytf-272. 

■2' SB ! J regulations were adopted in two phases, consistent with 96-272 timeta- 
hit* Family Reunification and Permanent Placement, effective 10/1/82, and Emer- 
gency K<»Hjxm-e and Family Maintenance, effective 10/1/88. 

< 'h Training for county managers and staff waft given prior to the effective date 9 
of each phasv of the regulations. 

- -* * Ail County Letters have been disseminated to provide policy direction to coun- 
U>-> oft issues which have arisen during the implementation of SB 14/PL 96-272. 

<•'! Foiiow up limning with more case practice emphasis was given to county staff, 
traiiiiTS and supervisors 

*<> otatewid*' case review of the implementation of Family Reunification and Per- 
manent Placement was conducted and counties were notified of the results and re- 
quired to take corrective action steps. A statewide review of the implementation of 
Krnergeney Response ;md Family Maintenance is underway. 

«."' Practice manuals were developed by the state, used as country training tools 
and proMth'd to each training participant. 
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(8) Technical aasutance continues to be provided on an individual county basis to 
aid counties with problems specific to that county in implementing SB 14/PL 96- 

272. 

(9) Department of Social Services (DSS) has worked with the Judicial Council to 
produce a video tape and accompanying workbook to be used as a training tool to 
instruct juvenile court judges in the changes in court review requirements and proce- 
dures. 

(10) DSS continues to work with Judicial Council staff to ensure consistency be- 
tween the requirements of PL 96-272 and juvenile court instructions. 

(11) Adult and Family Services Division maintains ongoing liaison with the 
County Welfare Directors' Association u> identify problem areas and reach mutually 
acceptable resolutions. 

(12) implementation of the Foster Care Information system includes: 

(A) A statewide inventory of the status and location of each child in foster care. 

(B) A system is in operation to collect updated information and any cha;age in the 
status of each child in foster care. 

II. As a result of the actions taken, California is able to certify compliance with 
PL 96-272, Title IV-B, Sections 427 (a) and <b) because: 

(DA case review system is currently in operation under state supervision and in- 
cludes the following protections: 

(A) The juvenile court periodically reviews the case plan to determine that the 
child is placed in the most tamily-like setting in close proximity to the home consist- 
ent with the best interest of the child. 

(B) Each child receives a review at least every six months to evaluate: 

(1) continuing need for and appropriateness of placement; 

(ii) compliance with case plan; 

(iii) progress made toward resolving problems necessitating placement; and 

Uv) to project a likely date for return home or for an alternate permanent plan. 

(O Rich child is the subject to a dispositional (Permanent Placement) hearing 
within 12 months of court ordered placement which determines: 

ii) whether or not the child may return home or is likely to be returned home 
within the next six months. 

(ii) if return home does not appear likely, then the court considers a permanent 
plan (in priority order) of adoption, guardianship oi a stable, long-term foster care 
placement and makes orders to carry out the plan. (427(aX2xB), 427(bX2)) 

(D) Parental rights are protected by court procedural safeguards and in the 
review of each case every six months. Parents may protect their rights when a 
child s placement or the parent's tsitation privileges are changed by requesting a 
court hearing. (427<aX2XB), 427(bK2)) 

(2) California, by statute and regulations, has implemented the Family Reunifica- 
tion program designed to: 

<A) Return the child home whenever possible or 
(B) Arrange, if possible, adoption or guardianship or 

iO Provide the child with a placement as stable and family-like as possible. 
J427(aK2xC>, 427(bK2)i 

W A statewide information system u; in operation which can provide all the infor- 
mation mandated by PL 9G-272 for each child in foster care or an> child in foster 
care for the preceding twelve months. (427(aXlXA)) 

(4> An inventory has been conducted of all children in foster care and any who 
were in foster care six months prior to the inventory. For each child a determina- 
tion has been made regarding the appropriateness of and continuing need for place- 
ment; the services necessary to return the child home; or, if the child cannot be re- 
turned home, a permanent plan of adoption or guardianship has been made. (427(aXl), 
427fbxln 

ih) {'replacement preventive service programs (Emergency Response and Family 
Maintenance) are in place in California. The programs are designed to enable chil- 
dren, where possible, to remain safetly in their homes with the provision of services 
to alleviate the problems which, if unresolved, might necessitate placement. 
(427fbK^H 

III. California has no suggestions for changes to facilitate the implementation of 

PL SW 272. 
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STATEMENT OF SYLVIA SMITH, DIVISION DIRECTOR, CHIL- 
DREN'S PROTECTIVE SERVICES, SOCIAL SERVICES AGENCY, 
ALAMEDA COUNTY, CA 

Ms. Smith. I'm Sylvia Smith. I'm a children's services adminis- 
trator for Alameda County, and I'm representing Helen Knudson 
at this time, 

I'm honored to have this opportunity to testify today on the im- 
plementation of Public Law 96-272, and its effect on the foster care 
system. 

Although it is too early to tell if all the aspects of this legislation 
will produce 

Chairman Ford. Pardon me. The Chair sees someone in b^k 
saying they can't hear 

Mr. Stark. Talk into both of them. Try that. 

Ms. Smith. And if I can move up a little bit. 

Although it is too early I ? tell if all 'aspects of this legislation will 
produce the desired results for children in foster care, from my per- 
spective as a children's services administrator, I view it as a posi- 
tive direction in the provision of children's services. 

As you are aware, the state of the economy has had a significant 
impact on the ability of both public and private social services pro- 
viders to meet the needs of families who have become a part of this 
system Since this law provides for services not only for children 
who have entered foster care, but also services to families to pre- 
vent the need for placement, the reduction or elimination of com- 
munity support services previously financed by Federal dollars has 
had an adverse effect on the ability of the county welfare depart- 
ments to fulfill the legislative intent with respect to children in- 
volved in the foster care system. The strong linkages we formerly 
maintained with such vital services as those offered by community 
mental health and nutrition programs have been weakened by the 
sevrre funding limitations imposed on these programs. Many other 
public and private resources upon whom we depended to provide 
supportive services to these families no longer exist, or cannot 
serve the growing number of families and children in need of their 
specialized assistance. While we have worked closely with private 
organizations through the auspices of United Way, and have devel- 
oped a network among representatives of the private and voluntary 
Hectors in our effort to mutually identify needs and integrate serv- 
ices, we recognize that neither private providers nor private organi- 
zations are in a position to subsidize all of the unmet needs of this 
high risk population. 

In the past 10 years reports of suspected child abuse and neglect 
in Alameda County have risen dramatically from 123 children re- 
ported in 1973 to 4,848 reports received in 1983. Because of the 
steady reduction in recent years in public and private supportive 
and preventive services, family situations are now more serious 
when county welfare departments are called upon to intervene. In 
the past 2 years the degree of severity has increased in reports of 
physical abuse, and the number of children reported to be sexually 
abused has doubled. In the first quarter of 1984 the total number of 
referrals received in Alameda County increased by 26 percent over 
the number received in 1983. The number of children requiring 
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court intervention to establish protective custody increased by 74 
percent. 

Since the foster care system is a part of a continuum of all child 
welfare programs, it cannot be viewed in a vacuum; conversely, in 
areas of financial eligibility, foster care should be treated as a 
unique program in order to acknowledge that many of these chil- 
dren have specialized needs. For example, two areas that severely 
impact children in the foster care system at the Federal level are 
the regulations regarding MediCal and AFDC. Since these pro- 
grams make no distinction between children who are economically 
disadvantaged, as opposed to those children who are also at risk, 
full consideration has not been given to how cutbacks in these pro- 
grams might have serious implications for children in foster care. 

Although the full impact of Public Law 96-272 and S.B. 14 is not 
yet known in Alameda County, current indications are that the ex- 
pectation of reunifying more families and establishing more perma- 
nent placements for these children who cannot return to their fam- 
ilies is possible over time. Despite the fact that our service dollars 
have been continually decreasing, and our number of service con- 
tacts have been on the rise, this legislation provides a basis for fo- 
cusing our efforts, and for insuring that each child is treated equi- 
tably. 

The concept of block grants to the States fails to address the in- 
creased need for services that we are experiencing in Alameda 
County. Public Law 96-272 envisions child welfare as a unique 
service. It is, but it must be adequately funded in order to succeed. 

Thank you. 

(The following was subsequently received:] 

Addendum 

In response to a panelist's question at the subcommittee hearing on April 16, 
1984, consideration should also be given to providing AFDC Federal eligibility for 
children in foster care who have legal guardians. PL 96-272 stresses guardianship as 
one solution to securing a child's permanent placement, yet Federal funding is not 
available to persons who have assumed guardianship responsibilities. Since each 
State has the option of approving State reimbursement to guardians, persons who 
assume these responsibilities experience difficulties when planning to move to a 
State which does not provide payment. Mandating Federal funding in this area 
would be consistent with the intent of the law and acknowledge guardianship as an 
appropriate alternative for children requiring a permanent living arrangement 

Chairman Ford. Thank you. Ms. Elsa Ten Broeck. 

STATEMENT OF ELSA TEN BROECK, ADMINISTRATOR, CHIL- 
DREN'S SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, SAN 
MATEO COUNTY* CA 

Ms. Ten Broeck. Thank you. My name is Elsa Ten Broeck. I'm 
the administrator of children's services for the County of San 

Mateo. 

San Mateo County began in 1977 a demonstration program called 
the Family Protection Act for the State of California. The msyor 
principles of the Family Protection Ac^ were then incorporated in 
Public Law 9G-272 and & 14. As a result, our county has the 
unique position of having had 7 years experience in contrast to 
what both Sylvia and Mr. Suter were commenting on. 
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The comments I'm going to make are based on that 7 years expe- 
rience in terms of our view of what works and what hasn't worked. 

Jost very briefly, because it's put into my written testimony, the 
primary benefit of a program like FPA, and certainly incorporated 
in 96-272, is the emphasis upon concrete services being available to 
families as soon as they enter the system. 

More importantly, from our perspective, the changes came due to 
the judicial limits on out-of home placements, and, of course, the 
permanency planning. 

What I'd like to address my brief time to are the very serious 
problems that will be coming down the pike for the rest of the folks 
that haven't had the luxury of the past 7 years that we have. 

No. 1, as Sylvia indicated, the number of cases in California is 
climbing alarmingly. I think that's directly related to the emphasis 
placed upon — both statewide and federally — the problem of child 
abuse and neglect. I think it reflects the economic times. The only 
one statistic — having done a lot of research in this area — that we 
can link to child abuse is unemployment. We have seen what's 
going on in this country, and I think that directly reflects it. 

Unfortunately, this program demands varying types of services, 
and county welfare departments are now going to decide whether 
we are going to go out and assess laws for protection of children or 
are we going to meet the mandates of the law, and provide inten- 
sive in-home services. 

The choices, to be honest with you, are going to be determined by 
things like liability. If we do not assess cases we become liable. 
Having spent a lot of time around the State, what I find is that we 
are bringing children into the system, but we are not doing what is 
mandated by Public Law 96-272 because we do not have the re- 
sources to do it, which is my second issue, and that is staffing. 

Because of f unding issues, at least in the State of California, we 
face the very real problem of not being able to pay for actual cost. 
The reality is that counties mandated by legislative bargaining, 
employee bargaining laws, are, in fact, taking money from pro- 
grams to pay for cost of living increases for their staff. 

Whether we like it or not that is reality. It is directly related to 
the problems of funding, and particularly block grants. I appreciate 
your support to try and deal with that because as long as we 
cannot pay for the actual cost of these programs we will not imple- 
ment your law, and I'm not here to tell you that we are. 

No. 3, and this is really a reflection of San Mateo's 7-year experi- 
ence, I question preplacement services. I do this reluctantly, but I 
say to you that we were well funded; the State was very generous 
to us, We had large amounts of services for families, and what we 
have found was in the serious cases of abuse and neglect, sooner or 
later a number of these children ended up in foster care even with 
the provision of services. 

I respectfully disagree with Judge Hanlon. I think that reunifica- 
tion does work. I think we do a better job over the long run of pro- 
viding maximum changes in families for children that will be sus- 
tained when we have to withdraw our services, rather than trying 
to pour them in at the beginning. That's a very personal reflection 
which I know is disagreed with mostly throughout the State and 
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the country, but I do ask you to recognize that we've been doing it 
for 7 years. 

My final concern is also something that reflects having been fur- 
ther along in the process, and that is permanency planning. The 
reality is, in most cases, children are not adopted. In San Mateo 

* County it's somewhere around 29 percent. 

Of the other children — I'm only talking now of the children that 
don't go home — of the other children, 71 percent of them went into 
- either guardianships — 40 percent— or long-term placement. We are 

* now 7 years in, and what we are seeing are children who at 3 and 4 
were cute and attractive but now as adolescents they are surly, 
they're rebellious, and people are turning to us and saying "these 
are your kids." 

My plea is, to sum up, that if there's one recommendation I'd 
like you to hear, that's regarding legal guardianship. Legal guard- 
ianship is not a Federal funded program. California is a State that 
does support it through AFDG-FC for State only. 

If you move from the State your ability to continue to get fund- 
ing for this program is unlikely. 

Recently I had a family that moved to Alaska, and now wants to 
return the child to us. This was a case plan for a legal guardian 
that's supposed to be the best plan next to adoption. 

We need to develop a Federal program similar to Aid to Adop- 
tion, which came with 96-272. We need to eliminate social workers 
from these families' lives. The more we go out and visit these folks 
the more we're giving the message these really aren't your kids, 
these are the system's kids, and when you get tired of them you 
can turn them back. 

And, gentlemen, what I'm afraid of is that you're going to see 
that Public Law 96-272 has just created a great big circle, and we 
return to the original problems of foster care, long-term drift, multi- 
replacements for adolescent children. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement as Elsa Ten Broeck, Administrator, Children's Services, 
Dkpartmknt of Social Services, San Mateo, CA 

In 1977, the State of California implemented a demonstration program called the 
California Family Protective Act (FPA) in San Mateo and Shasta Counties. FPA 
served as the forerunner of PL 96-272 and Senate Bill 14 {Presley ) f California's stat- 
ute which implements PL 96-272. FPA mandated preplacement services, 6 month 
judicial review, and permanent placement hearings; mandates that are incorporated 
in PL H6-272 and SB 14, This testimony discusses San Mateo County's seven year 
experience implementing these aspects of PL 96-272. It is hoped that the FPA expe- 
«> rience can be used to identify what has been positive, as well as to what Created 

problems, in order to minimize those problems during the implementation of PL 96- 
272 and SB14. 

BENEFITS OF FPA 

* Services 

FPA mandated specific services to prevent out-ofhome placements, to reunify 
families, and to develop permanent placements for children who could not be reuni- 
fied Over the seven year Project, San Mateo provided a wider range of services to 
families The following services contributed most significantly towards achieving the 
mandates of the law: 

In-home services for families; including in-home caretakers, homemakers, and 
house keepers; 
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Day care service for children; 

Respite cart* for children; 

Parent education classes for parents; 

Psychological and psychiatric evaluation* for children and parents; and 
Specialized counseling services for sexually abused children and their parent*. 
FPA provided a wide range of counseling services for parents who neglected and 
physically abused their children. Although these counseling services were beneficial 
for individual cases, it is our conclusion that their overall effect (in comparison to 
cost) were not as beneficial as the services identified above. Generally in cases vf 
child abuse and neglect, counseling for parents is routinely provided to deal with 
the significant psychosocial problems that exist in the families. The FPA experience 
showed that this type of services had minimal effect in changing the families' basic 
child rearing patterns. Services which did create change were usually concrete in 
number, such as homemakers, or in-home caretakers, or provided a direct service to 
the child such as day care or respite care. San Mateo County's experience also 
showed that the services of psychologists and psychiatrists to evaluate psychosocial 
functioning of parents, particularly in cases where legal evidence was needed to free 
children for adoption, were more beneficial than on-going counseling services. 

Judicial Limits on Chit-of-Home Placement 

The legal standard which restricted initial placement and legal time limits in the 
length of out-of-home placement were key elements in reducing the number of 
foster care cases in San Mateo (a 32% reduction from 1977-1981), as well as in re- 
unifying families The law removed discretion from both social workers and the Ju- 
venile Court; a change which results in a consistent foster care policy that was ap- 
plied to all families* irrespective to their individual situations. Unless there was: 1. a 
demonstrated physical danger to the child; 2, existing emotional change, or; 3. the 
parent was unwilling to care for the child, and removal could not occur, and no 
child {irrespective to the reason for removal) could remain in placement beyond the 
time limits set in statute. Parents were informed of these legal limits at the time of 
initial removal, and they were reunified at each subsequent court hearing, or case 
review. The Social Service Department was expected by the Court to develop specific 
plant* to reunify the family and was equally responsible as the parent to demon- 
strate to the Court that it had made a good effort to reunify the family. The specific- 
ity of plans and legal time frames in and of themselves often change for the parent. 
Faced with expectations and a time frame in which to meet thse expectations, many 
parents who otherwise may have drifted through the system in fact achieved the 
goals set and reunified with their children, 12% of FPA families were a placement 
occurred were reunified between 1977 and 1981. 

Permanent Placement Alternate ivs 

FPA law mandates permanent placement plan for children who have been in out- 
of-home placement IS months. The law mandates adoption as the first choice for 
permanency followed by legal guardianship, and in last resort long-term placement. 
The state Civil Code statute that terminates parental rights was amended to allow 
termination based on: 1. the length of time a child has been in out-of-home place- 
ment; 2. that services were provided to the family and were unsuccessful; and, 3, 
that termination was in the best interest of the child. Prior to FPA it was extremely 
difficult to terminate parental rights unless a parent abandoned a child, or was se- 
verely mentally ill The change in the civil code recognizes children's need for per- 
manency and n stable home, thereby balancing the needs of the child with the 
rights of parents to receive services and maintain a parental relationship. Since 
1977, FPA has terminated parental rights of 111 children, 90% of whom have subse- 
quently been adopted More frequently, particularly for older children, legal guard- 
innship has been established with the caretaker who provided care after the child 
was removed l^egai guardianship gives full custody of the child to the child's care- 
taker, but does not remove the parent totally from the child's life. For those chil- 
dren who have active ties with their parents, legal guardianship allows permanency, 
but maintains that tie, The alternative of long-term placement is utilized for those 
children who are not adoptable, and do not have a relationship with an adult that 
can be converted to a guardianship. These children are generally older and have 
significant problems of their own. This alternative is a poor compromise at best 
since these children are usually the children who are least served by the foster care 
system to begin with. 
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PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN FPA 

Protection ivrsus intensity Serine** 

FPA mandated p replacement service* to prevent out-of-home care. Services were 
provided at the time of crisis and required intensive staff effort. It was not unusual 
during tiie first three years of FPA to provide daily, and often 24 hour services to 

* families to maintain the child at home. Rather than remove the child, staff moved 
into the home. This level of ser ice required limited caseloads, and resulted in a 
substantia! narrowing of the type of children's services cases that were accepted for 
services in San Mateo County, intensive services were provided only to those fami- 
lies at highest risk to removal. Familes which perhaps had greater potential for 

• change were refused service because of the mandate to prevent removal rather than 
to prevent child maltreatment. 

By 1982, the community began to resist the emphasis on intensive service to a 
small number of families and insisted that the agency begin to meet its primary 
mandate of assessing and protecting children. In 1982, San Mateo County shifted its 
emphasis from intensive p replacement and reunification services to provision of face 
to face assessment on all reports of abuse and neglect. This shift in emphasis result- 
ed in an increase in intake referrals due to the increased community expectations 
for response. Since 1982, Children's Services intake has increased 22%. The expecta- 
tion that staff will respond to an ever increasing unending intake demand has re- 
sulted in less time, and service for intensive efforts to prevent placement. Along 
with an increased intake, the severity of the cases has increased. In 1977, 24% of 
the cases referred were due to physical and sexual abuse. In 1983, that percent had 
increased to 39% The shift in emphasis from intensive servicer to protection of chil- 
dren is an increase in foster care cases. We believe this is the result of an increased 
case of foster care by staff in intake. In 1981, 203 children were admitted to shelter 
care, compared to an increase of SOI children in 1983 (approximately 50%), 

Staffing Issues 

In order to meet the mandates of PL 96-272 and SB14, County Welfare depart- 
ments must be adequately staffed, With increasing caseloads and increasing expec- 
tations for services, departments are unable to meet both the demand for protection 
and the mandates for intensive services. Since 1981, the State of California has re- 
fused to allow Counties to be reimbursed for cost of living adjustments o.i staff sala- 
ries. The lack of State COLA's is directly related to the lack of federal financing 
available to the State to fund these increases. Yet, Counties are mandated by State 
Legislation to participate in collective bargaining with employee organizations. 
Since County COLAs are set for all County employees, it is impossible to set a sepa- 
rate COLA for those employees in programs that are funded by state and federal 
funds. A* a result of this dilemma* SB14 is estimated to be underfunded approxi- 
mately 20% (the amount of funds Counties have had to use to fund COLA's not cov- 
ered by state and federal funds). Underfunding results in increased caseloads for 
many Counties; a fact that futher prevents the provision of intensive services. In 
San Mateo County caseloads have been manageable at 25 children /worker for 
family reunification/family maintenance cases, and 35 children/worker for perma- 
nent placement cases. However, there is no ability to increase staff to meet the in- 
crease of new intakes that began in 1982. In the past 6 months, we experienced a 
45% increase which has begun to increase all of the caseloads, If this trend contin- 
ues, San Mateo County will shortly be dealing with caseload sizes that in and of 
themselves prohibit meeting the mandates of PL 96-272. 

^replacement Services 

% The one aspect of the FPA program that we must consider of questionable success 

is the p replacement service program. FPA mandates, as does PL. 96-272 and SB14, 
that preplacement services must be provided prior to the removal of a child. In the 
first three years of the program those services were provided to families on an in* 
tensive basis, 7 days a week, 24 hours a day. After the third year, however, the 

* agency began to shift its emphasis and become more conservative about the amount 

of preplacement services it provided to families. This shift resulted from experiences 
over time where families were unable to sustain gains made after intensive services 
were withdrawn. As the number of years in the Project increased, children who 
were initially kept at home with services eventually entered the foster care pro- 
gram. From 1977-1981, the recidivism rate for FPA cases was 5% which is quite low 
compared to other studies. However, the definition of recidivism was kept very 
narrow; unless there was a subsequent court action in a case it was not counted as 
recidivism. Therefore the cases that did re-enter the system were very serious inci- 
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dent* of ahum* or neglect which ixvurred after the provision of extensive intensive 
service* 

Staff' also utih^tni initial removal of the child to gain control of a family situation 
experiencing the amount of resistance and non-productive time spent working with 
families when the child remained at home. It is the experience of San Mateo that 
changes in family functioning (where there is a severe child abuse) generally occur 
more quickly, and are sustained over time when the child is initially removed, 
rather than left at home 

Permanent Placement Issues 

Since 1971*. San Mateo County ha* been developing permanent placement plans 
for children who were not reunified with their parents. 20% of the FPA children 
were placed in a permanent alternative home. Legal guardianship was the primary 
permanent plan (4(WJ ) followed by long-term placement (30%), and adoption (24<&>. 
Because most of the plans do not involve an alternative legal parent, what we have 
experienced as the result of permanency planning is the creation of a group of chil- 
dren who are being raised by the social service system. 

Serious problems in these placements are beginning tc *x*?ur as the children reach 
adolescence and face emancipation. The difficulties of adolescence are magnified 
when the adolescent is placed in a home situation which can be terminated by re- 
turning the child to the County. Legal guardianship and long-term placement* tend 
to be terminated when a child who was cute and responsive at age 7 or 8 becomes 
surly and out of control at 14 or 15. Because the parent has been ruled out as an 
alternatives the child reverts back to the foster care system, and many of the prob- 
lems that initially created FPA and PL 96-282— i*.e foster care drifta, multiple 
placements, reoccur. 

Funding problems for legal guardians create another problem. In California, legal 
guardians are funded through a state supported AFIXVFC program. Under federal 
regulations legal guardians an* not eligible for federal participation. This lack of 
federal funding creates a disadvantage for this type of permanent plan, which is ap- 
propriate for a large number of children. If a child is adopted there is generally 
funding through the Aid to Adoption Program (AAP), and the social service system 
steps out of the family's life. In California guardianship is funded by state funds and 
there is a mandate for six month home visits by a social worker. These visits give a 
clear message to both the child and the guardian that the ultimate responsibility for 
the child rests with a social service agency. When problems arise the guardian ex- 
pects the agency to step in and take over. This approach seriously limits the perma- 
nency of such placements. Federal exclusion of fun ling for legal guardians is in 
direct conflict with vhe mandates of PL 96^272, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

\. in order to succeed, PL 1)6-272 must be fully funded. Federal funds must in- 
clude a mechanism to allow for cost of living adjustments. Funding must also in- 
clude increased allocations to meet increased caseloads in Children's Services agen- 
2 Agencies must be funded at a level that will insure adequate staffing to respond 
face to face to all reports of child maltreatment, as well as to provide the intensive 
services, mandated by PL 96-272. 

Recognition must be given that not all families can benefit from p replacement 
services. Emergency removals into short term foster care (known as shelter care in 
California) should be allowed in cases of severe physical abuse, sexual abuse, or life 
threatening neglect in order to protect the child and to initiate services to the par- 
ents while the child is protected. 

4 IahhI guardians should be eligible to receive financial assistance for the care of 
hard to place youngsters in the same manner as children placed with adoptive par- 
ents. A federal financed program such as AAP should be available to legal guard- 
ians 

Chairman Ford, The 71 percent — you mentioned 29 percent 
only— 29 percent of the 100 percent are adopted. 
Ms. Ten Broeck. Yes, let me go back, sir. 

Chairman Ford. AFDC medicare as well though when they are 
placed in the guardianship of 
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Ms. Tkn Broeck. Yes, sir, at least in California they are eligible, 
but that's because our State supports the program. It is not a feder- 
ally funded program. So if the individual State 

Chairman Ford. What part was that, federally funded? 

Ms. Ten Broeck. The AFDC-FC grant in MediCal, 
• Chairman Ford. Well, medicaid 

Ms. Ten Broeck. No, MediCal, I believe, is a federally 
funded— — 

Mr. Stark. Medicaid is MediCal here. 
« Ms. Ten Broeck. It's MediCal here. I'm sorry. But the—what— 

they continue to receive the foster care funding, and these are diffi- 
cult kids* They need that support in the same way that adoption 
does. 

Does that answer it? 

Chairman Ford. Yes, it does. I'm really concerned about the 
numbers that you use. You're speaking of the 29 percent in the 
State of California. 

Ms. Ten Broeck. No, sir, I'm speaking for San Mateo County. 
And I'd like to clarify that we serve about 2,000 children, and of 
those, the majority of them are at home. OK. So I'm only talking 
about the small population for which there was permanency plan- 
ning. 

In other words, the majority of the children we serve were re- 
united with their parents, but you take out the population that 
went to permanency planning, which out of 2,000 children was 147, 
which is why I argued that reunification works. 

But of those 147 children, they aren't adopted. This is not an 
adoption law. That's one of my frustrations. When you talk 

Chairman Ford. That's in the 96-272? 

Ms. Ten Broeck. Yes. 

Chairman Ford. If they are adopted the health coverage is pro- 
vided. 

Ms. Ten Broeck. That's right. 

Chairman Ford, Now are you saying that under the guardian- 
ship they 

Ms. Ten Broeck. That s right, it's a State program, not Federal 
program. 

Chairman Ford. It's a State program, OK. 

Ms. Ten Broeck. Legal guardians are excluded by Federal regu- 
lations from AFDC. The irony is you are mandating us to place 
these children, if not in adoption where you give us funding, then 
with the legal guardianship. 

And I'm saying to you that if you fund it the same way, let us 
% get out of their lives, I don't think we'll get as many of them back 

into tlie system. 

Chairman Ford. What about the physically and mentally handi- 
capped children? Are they protected under the 96-272, I believe? 
* Does this apply to that percentage you were using a minute ago, 

the 29 percent? 

Ms. Ten Broeck. Yes. The mandates of the Federal law are 
simply a permanency planning hearing. The State of Calfornia 
mandate, which was adoption first, guardianship — which would be 
most secure— and long-term placement. Most of our developmental- 
ly handicapped children unfortunately are in long-term placement 
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because people are not willing to make a level of commitment that 
is needed without the assurance of subsidies. 

Chairman Ford. But they are provided these benefits then? 

Ms. Ten Broeck. Yes, sir, if you remain under long-term place- 
ment you are, but that's just foster care. Don't kid yourself. It s not 
a solution. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Stark. 

Mr. Stark. Well, I find myself backed into the corner of asking 
questions dealing with foster care, which is really what I would 
like to see disappear. But with the horror stories coming out — I 
guess my concerns could be summarized this way, and I ask Mr. 
Suter to respond. The adult and family services department has 
the responsibility for foster group homes. And the State, I know, 
can move quickly if they want to close the facility, but their tend- 
ency has been over the years to — rather to bring the homes into 
compliance rather than close them. 

I presume that that is not through misguided disinterest in the 
children, but just because we need the home. 

Also there seems to be a tremendous interest in the for-profit 
group homes in the physical structure of the home, the square foot- 
age, and the number of windows, and the number of Johns, and the 
height of lavatories, and all that But the State also opposes, or has 
opposed, training programs for the workers in the homes. 

And the interesting thing is that there is only limited training 
programs for foster care parents. I don't know what we do here in 
Alameda County. Ms. Smith, you can comment on that. 

One serious problem it seems to me is that foster parents have 
no particular experience in handling special needs children even 
though they get extra money for handling special needs children. 
Should the people who handle them have some kind of higher 
qualifications or standards? 

I think those are my concerns. As I said, I would rather see 
foster homes phased out, but I'm not sure that's a very realistic 
goal 

I know the man Mr. Suter, works for. He is known to us in 
Washington as having the heart of a doberman pincher, and the 
mind of a pirhana fish. He was single-handedly responsible for cut- 
ting 25 percent out of title XX. I hope he is not going to be as sue- 
cessful in ruining California's social services, 

And I don't mean to implicate Mr. Suter, who has a long reputa- 
tion as an outstanding professional in his field, but we all have to 
tolerate people who have different opinions. 

What are we going to do about the foster care problems? Are my 
concerns valid, or am I just way out of line? 

Mr. Suter, Somewhere in between. 

Mr. Stark. Now I know why he's a professional. 

Mr. Suter, For the record, my superior is a woman. 

Mr. Stark. Not David Swope. 

Mr. Suter. No, it's Linda McMahon. 

Mr. Stark. OK. 

Mr. Suter. I think the concern over our— how rapidly we are 
able to close a group home, or a foster care facility, depends a great 
deal on the severity, the difficulties, or abuse, or whatever has 
taken place within the facility. 
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There ii also we have to deal with due process of law whether we 
like it, or whether we don't So it't not always that simple. 

Mr. Stark. Then why would the state have opposed the qualifica- 
tions bills which would have put tighter personal qualifications on 
the personnel and the operators? 

Mr. Suns. I'm not sure which ones you're referring to. 

Mr. Stark. Well, I've been led to believe that your department 
has opposed the State laws that would require strict standards, or 
stricter standards, for personnel working in these homes, or operat- 
ing them. They haven't? 

Mr. Suter Not in recent years. Not at least in the last couple or 

three. 

I think that one thing that the State has done within the last 
couple of years is we have created some—passed some legislation 
which created a foster parents' training fund, which until recently 
£a ™t— well, it was a complicated funding, and it's kind of like 

But we finally do now have some money in the fund And it's to 
be set up, and we are going to be working with our community col- 
lege system to establish foster parent training curriculum state- 
wide. 

Now, whether we're going to end up with sufficient money in 
there to do what we really would like, fm not sure, but at least we 
finally have some money in there to start working with. 

But I think there is a concern by the State of California, and the 
Governor s Office, with the qualifications of foster parents. 

Mr. Stark. Ms. Smith, I wonder if you could tell ms what— or 
how adequate the access to the court, or some Vind of appeal proc- 
ess, is for the foster children. 

A lot of your kids are over 12? 

Ms. Smith. Right. 

Mr. Stark. That, in my book, is very much more adult than most 
of us adults recognize. 

Kids are unhappy about their lives, where they're placed. And 
that can easily be dismissed as complaining kids. 

But how does a kid get a review. If the child is unhappy with the 
recommendations of the service, or doesn't like the home, or the 
living conditions, what can they do and how do you find out about 
that, and what kind of procedure do we have here in Alameda 
County for giving the children some ability to complain? 

Ms. Smith. It happens in a variety of ways, and really depends 
on the assertiveness of the youngster. 

No. 1, each one of them has a social worker assigned to them. So 
I would hope that their complaints would come to the social 
worker. But in my experience 

Mr. Stark. And social workers should also automatically be the 
advocate for the child? 

Ms. Smith. That's right. 

Mr. Stark. Is that the way the system tends to work? 

Chairman Ford. Do you find that to be the case? 

Ms. Smith. In many instances, yes. In some counties in this area 
we have a guardian ad litem program. We do not have one in Ala- 
meda County. But that is another program that provides an advo- 




Chairman Ford. I have no farther questions, unless Mr. Suter 
would like to indicate to thia committee in the title XX program- 
are there any highlights, or anything that you'd like to point out 
that maybe we ought to be doing to strengthen that title XX pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Suter. Well, in California we've had to make some choices 
with the cuts that we experienced from the Federal Government in 
the title XX area. Basically all the money that we have in title XX 
is being directed to children's services, and for in-home supportive 
services for the elderly. 

There isn't— we used to have some programs which we called 
adult protective services, and adult out-of-home care [INK] which 
has now really been relegated to a position of not a great deal of 
funding available for them. So the counties are — provide only what 
they're able to provide with the small amount of money that we 
give them. 

So I think the title XX at this point has really forced the State of 
California to make some choices to — really two primary areas that 
it wants to spend money on. 

Chairman Ford. Staff Director Allen Jensen would like to raise a 
question. 

Mr. Jensen. Miss Ten Broeck, I can't quite remember whether it 
was you or your colleague from Shasta County, that testified in the 
hearing out of Los Angeles 4 years ago. 

Ms. Ten Broeck. It was me. 

Mr. Jensen. It was you? 

Ms. Ten Broeck. It was me. 

Mr. Jensen. As I recall, your testimony is considerably different 
now than it was then, 
Ms. Ten Broeck. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Because you were quite enthusiastic about— and had 
some data which indicated the value of horaemaker services, and 
the in-home caretakers. 

Now you're less enthusiastic about that. Is that primarily be- 
cause you are having such a tremendous increase of the number of 
reported kids that are being abused or neglected that you're being 
forced to respond to those immediate kinds of concerns, and you 
can't deal with the problems of, you know, the so-called concrete 
services, such as homemaker, in-home caretaker? 

Ms. Ten Broeck. Let me just say that I'm 4 years wiser, and less 
naive, and tired. I think your statement is well taken regarding the 
increase in intake, and certainly the fact that our department is 
changing from the status of a demonstration program to a regular- 
ly funded program in 1981. 

I don't want to minimize what we have experienced, and that we 
have a very low recidivism rate. We define it very narrowly as 
re incidence that would require court intervention, and we only 
have 5 percent. 

Every one of those children in the 5 percent had in-home serv- 
ices. A number of them had in-home services; went into foster 
placement; went home with services and failed again. 

That tends to make you begin to look at what are we really 
doing with this kind of services. 
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The primary problem for us is with the level of funding that is 
available— and if I can say anything about title XX, gentlemen, we 
need a lot more, and I think you know that. 

But with the level of services that we have and the demand of 
intake that we have, and frankly there is a point at which staff 
reaches and says it doesn't work. Michael Wald, an attorney who is 
the author of most of this legislation, has said to me, "we get very 
minimal returns for very maximum input of services/' 

I'll be honest with you, you get real tired of minimal returns 
after a while. That may be what I'm reflecting. 

But I do think all of those together have raised something that I 
need to say, being 7 years into this program, and that is I'm not on 
the in-home services bandwagon I was 7 years ago. 

I still think in-home services are important. I don't minimize 
them. I think we'll keep children home because of that. But I don't 
think we can absolutely keep them out of foster care. 

Mr. Jensen. Are we faced with a situation then that we've cer- 
tainly improved the awareness of the community so that there are 
more cases— that people are turned in for abuse and neglect. So we 
have intensified the number of kids coming into the system, and 
that has, therefore, created a situation with reduced funding. That 
we're, in effect, expanding the foster care population because we've 
found a better way to get more kids into the system by making 
more people aware that they can report child abuse and neglect. 

Ms. Ten Broeck. I can only speak for San Mateo County. Since 
1981 our shelter care population has gone up 50 percent. 

Mr. Jensen. In how long? 

Ms. Ten Broeck. From 1981 to 1983. 

Mr. Jensen. What have you got in Alameda County? 

Ms. Smith. In 1981—1 am trying to think— our highest census 
was 152. Last Friday it was 229. 

Mr. Jensen. How about the State? 

Mr. Suter. I think it's significant, or we have done some signifi- 
cant things. It's significant that we have obviously had an in- 
creased level of referrals. The child abuse referrals have gone up 
dramatically over the last few years in the State of California. 

However, our foster care caseload, although 96-272 expected all 
the foster care caseloads to go down, and Washington has been on 
California's case for our foster care caseload not going down, I 
think it's significant that it has not gone up. And we've had about 
a 20-percent increase in our child abuse referral statewide, and the 
caseload in foster care has stayed pretty level; within a couple of 
hundred kids, and out of 27,000, that's not too bad. 

Mr. Stark. We have had, what, a 10-percent population growth 
probably— over the decade at any rate? 

Mr. Suter. That's right. Our foster care caseload has remained 
pretty steady, and I think that is significant. 

Chairman Ford. The committee would like to thank each 
member of the panel for testifying today, and offering their com- 
ments, and responding to questions. 

At this time the Chair would like to ask to start the next panel. 

Mr. Stark. Get thu* inside scoop, Mr. Chairman. We have a 
panel. Susan Gambini, who is president of Foster Parents Associa- 
tion; Frank Campos, a foster parent in Alameda County; and Cory, 
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who is a former foster -nild; and we have Abigail English who is a 
staff attorney for the National Center for Youth Law. I think we'll 
ask for her to join this panel. 

Oh, I'm sorry. Ms. English has called in, and will be unable to be 
with us today. 

Do you have a prepared program, or do you just want to go in 
the order that you show on the witness list? 
Chairman Ford. We will recognize Ms. Gambini, I guess, as our 
4 first witness. 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN J. GAMBINI, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA 
STATE FOSTER PARENTS ASSOCIATION, INC, VISALIA, CA 

Ms. Gambini. I'd like to thank you for giving me the opportunity 
of being here. My blood pressure is up a little bit after listening to 
a few of the statements that have been made. 

I do have a prepared speech, which I have turned in, and I'll put 
that into the record, and then we'll just kind of ad lib. 

Chairman Ford. Your full text will be made a part of the record. 

Ms. Gambini. And I'm not a professional speaker, so I ask your 
indulgence. 

Basically I think that I would like to clarify that the foster 
family homes in California that we speak of are generally that- 
just that. We are families. We're not group homes; we're not small 
group homes. We are families that have extended our parameters 
to accept one or two extra children into our home. 

We are not professionals in that we don t go to school to learn 
what we do. But we have day-to-day training. 

The State of California Foster Parents Association has made it 
one of our goals to get the mandated training for all foster homes. 
In California right now the only training that's mandated is that 
someone in the family has had some first aid. 

We feel that this is totally inadequate. We are at the low end of 
the totem pole. We have Federal law which are then implemented 
by State laws, which then have State regulations to enact the State 
laws, and then there are county policies to enact those regulations. 
Those all ultimately impact on our homes. 

Consequently, we find that there's a tendency to react to the 
letter of the law rather than maybe the spirit of the law. And in 
many cases, too often the legality of an issue becomes more impor- 
tant than what we feel the humanity is. 

There are currently 37,000 foster children in California. I re- 
ceived this statistic from the department of social services 2 days 
ago Of these children 28,000 are in our homes. There are 12,500 
licensed foster family homes in the State of California. 

Now, those homes are not all good homes. So you realize there's 
28,000 children, and not all homes have children. There are a 
number of children in those homes. 

Foster children's profiles are alarmingly similar to that of hard- 
core prisoners. They suffer numerous rejections. They have little 
self-confidence. They have a very low self-esteem. And they are his- 
torically underachievers in school. Most foster children are ap- 
proximately 2 to 3 years behind. 
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So when we talk about children of 12 coming into a courtroom 
situation and making their needs known, we're talking about the 
emotional development of a maybe 9- or 10-year-old child. 

To expect a 12- or 13-year-old, or even 14-year-old, to write a 
letter to the court, when I have gotten 16-year-old children who 
don't even know how to read at a third grade level, is presupposing 
that they have skills they do not have. 

One study was done surveying the population in the prison 
system in California. At that time it was determined that 33 per- 
cent of the children at the California Youth Authority had been 
foster children. Sixty-nine percent of the inmates in the prison 
system had been. Those children at CYA still have more chances to 
get into the foster care system when they get out of CYA. 

If I had to identify the most critical area in foster care I would 
have to say it is the teenagers. 

As the law reads now, if a child is going to graduate from high 
school after his 19th birthday, the law mandates that child be cut 
oft on his 18th birthday. That means if his birthday is June 1, and 
school gets out on June 2, he's cut off on his 18th birthday. 

We have children who are sophomores in high school that are 
being cut off on AFDC. 

I was trying to help an 18-year old girl recently. She tried to 
commit suicide. She entered the foster care system because of her 
suicide attempt. She'd been molested for 8 years. 

Mr. Stark. Just to interrupt and point out that the law which 
requires that children be terminated at 18 comes to you courtesy of 
President Reagan, who added that in his budget cuts of 1981. 

Ms. Gambini. I'll write him a letter. 

But these children—for example, this youngster, she tried to 
commit suicide because she'd been molested. She was brought into 
the foster care system at 16. 

January she turned 18. She's a junior in high school, and the 
only place she had to go was back to the open arms of her father. 
She can no longer stay in foster care so she's back home. She is a 
junior in high school. 

Not all of us are financially in a position where we can accept 
these children on a permanent basis. We just can't do it. Most 
homes that are geared for teenagers take several teenagers. That 
means we don't just have one or two. You either take little kids, or 
you take big kids. The law now reads that if a child turns 18, is 
emancipated from the system, and is sharing a room with other 
foster children—and they might have grown up with them — they 
cannot stay in that room any longer. 

Now, that isn't to say there aren't such things as waivers. But 
San Bernardino County doesn't grant waivers. So if you have a 
child turn 18, it's out of the house for the kid, or try to find an- 
other room for it when maybe it has shared this room for 8 years 
with another child. 

Moneys, of course, become an issue, and that's what it all comes 
back to. 

There's one county in California that geu *16< a month for 
taking care of teenagers. 
Chairman Ford. $160? 
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, Ms. Gambini. $160 a month. That's Alpine County. Orange 
Oounty gets $441, but that's the exception. The average is $280 
Out of that $280 you're expected to pay for clothing, food, enter- 
tainment, allowances, school supplies. Anything that is necessary 
Now, my children happen to want to wear Jordache jeans, and 
I m not going to go buy my foster kid a pair of jeans at some dis- 
count shop, and put my own kid into Jordache's. They cost $40 to 

In other words, we're expected to raise these children as our 
own, but the moneys are not there to do it. The training is not 
there to do it. 

We know that permanency planning is based on a value of rear- 
ing children in a family setting. We know that's what it's all about. 
But it s more and m-re impossible for us because the dollars aren't 
there, and the skills 'n't given to us. 

I heard mention of me fact that the children have social work- 
ers. In Fresno County, which is a large county in California, they 
do not have a social worker. There is a social worker for the foster 
parents. There is a social worker for the natural parents. The 
foster children in Fresno County do not have social workers. 

Guardian ad litems are a marvelous, wonderful concept. In 
Tulare County there are 16 guardians for 500 children. I mean if 
there are 1,200 children in San Francueo County, I can't believe 
that there are 1,200 guardians. The children just aren't being 
heard. * 

Foster care, the dynamics have changed. We have more and 
more severe abuses. 

I hear the statement there's the same number of children. OK, 
there s the 9 number of children, but how has population im- 
pacted on that. How has the more severe abuse impacted on that 
number/ I mean, to say the number of children is the same indi- 
cates to me that the children coming into the system are more and 
more abused. And they're in the system a shorter and shorter 
period of time, and with less and less money to impact on them 

How are those services given? I'm not seeing them. And I'm talk- 
ing to foster parents all over the State of California. What we're 
creating is a new type of revolving door. The kids are coming back. 

I could not get the statistic indicating the repeating children. 
Nobody knows how many they are. Frankly, I don't think anybody 
wants to know how many kids are coming back. 

We've more and more pressure on permanency planning. Foster 
Wfi$? ? r< L frequently being asked: "Do you want to adopt this 

f.fe Id n A ? d lf - they " weII « 1 don,t ^w." then they're told 
Well, we re going to find somebody who will." That's a tremen- 
dous pressure to put on anyone. 

And then the complaint comes from the agency 4 years later 
when there has been no services: "Hey, you want to dump the kids 
back in the system? 

Well if the services were there, and the moneys were there, it 
might be a little bit different. 

I had a child for 3 years, and the pressure from the agency was 
tremendous, because she'd been in the system for 6 years, to adopt 
her. I said to her "You're eligible for adoption. We'll adopt you. Do 
you want to be adopted?" She said: "Mommy, will you love me any 
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more if you ado\ t me?" I said "I can't love you any more. And she 
said "I'm 13 years old. I'm too old to be somebody else. 

And there's a reality to that. The other side of that is that she 
would have to publicly then reject her mother, and there was at 
least some kind of a relationship there. There is tremendous 
amount of pressure on everyone to meet regulations which are not 
always in the best interest of everyone involved. 

The guardianship concept is a problem because services are cut; 
moneys are cut. Sometimes you have to pay for your own guardian- 
ship to go to court and get it. Then if it really goes bad; you have to 
have it set aside; you have to pay for that, too. If you don t, they 
just come back and say: "Hey, that kid's your guardianship. You re 
responsible for that kid until he's 18. Ycu better hope he doesn t do 

^l^you get caught between a rock and a hard place. But none of 
us want these children to linger. None of them. None of us do. 

When children go to court to be freed for adoption, some of the 
cases are taking years. When the adoption is appealed, some of 
those kids are sitting there 4 and 5 years before those appeals are 
being heard. 

We have a piece of legislation right now in California hoping to 
impact on that and get some priority to those children. 

Voluntary placement is another area impacted upon by 96-272. I 
have a real problem with this because there are limitations on it 
that I don't feel are necessarily appropriate. 

Voluntary children are brought into the system because parents 
can't cope. And if the services aren't there, and they're returned, 
it's just going to become a more and more vicious circle. 

I could give you names and situations, but I think, you know, 
that can go on and on. . 

My husband, he happens to feel I should just give you a whole 
list of horror stories. He thinks that this isn't strong enough. You 
know, you've got to just go in there and give them names, and 
faces, and ages, and where they came from. 

Mr Stark. We'd appreciate hearing from your husband. He can 
write us a letter and we'll make it a part of the record. He doesn t 
have to be bashful. 

Ms. Gambini. All right. 

I do know in Sacramento County lately they had three children 
die One of those children at least had been in foster care. Children 
are dying all over the place. We've got to get through to them. 

A little boy was 4 years old. He was picked up because he was 
badly abused. He was returned 5 months later. He was picked up 3 
months later because his dad was taking him on all the robberies 
he was committing. 

These kinds of things are happening over, and over, and over. 
We know that. . 

It's the budget cuts. We need money. We need money tor train- 
ing; specifically for training. We hear there's money for training. 
We heard there's going to be training. In 1978, I was on a commit- 
tee for the chancellor s office at the community college-level, set- 
ting down what the needs were in foster care for training. We still 
haven't seen it. 
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S.. a few of the colleges will have classes now and then. We 
beg our agency for more training. 

Often our State Foster Parents Association does the training 
themselves. 

I feel like I am often making this plea, a plea for compassion and 
understanding. One time I was asked "Why, Mrs. Gambini, are you 
always going and pleading for these children? Why do you care 
about these children? Why do you care about these little Mexican 
children in the State? They are only illegal aliens. There are thou- 
sands of children dying in India every day. Why do you worry 
about these children?" 

The man who said that to me was the welfare director in my 
county. He actually said "Why do you care? There are thousands of 
children dying in India every day," 

Gabriela Mistral, the Nobel Prize poet from Chile, had this to 
say about the children of today. And I quote: 

We are guilty of many errors and many faults, but our worst crime is abandoning 
the children, neglecting the foundation of life. Many of the things we need can wait. 
The child cannot. Right now is the time his bones are being formed, his blood is 
being made, and his senses are being developed. To him we cannot answer tomor- 
row. His name is today. 

And that is what it really comes down to. We've got to help them 
today. 

[Attachments to the statement follow:] 
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*C (UN r;«A/1 SHIt. ittSIIH I'MiEMS ASSOCU HOX ISC 

\ I- l)\ So Im MlA>*..t'inih0,C*ltfm»M9'M . l\hj>hK,ict?t)V) !,<9 7011 



A|ii 11 12, 1'lfM 



K..i t ney H. Si u k 
0th IMsi i U t , r.il i K»i nia 
Cotigjrss of the Unit t'd S(.1tt>a 
ffOMSO t>t Rl j'll'S, til -it lve» 

W.ishinfcton, D.C. ;0*>1S 

Ru; PUBLIC ASS] S VANCK SUBCUNH 1 TI KE 

Hear r»?njin»'.sm.in stark: 

Ovt-r 2} ye.M s ago C. Henry Kempc coined the phra^a "the batteted child syndrcW 1 . 
We've I., fii v<-ry slow in acknowledging the. existence of child .ibu»a. For year* 
the only 1 iwm ih*t could b* envokod to protect the children in Africa wera th* 
!fi,i«.«ii« Societies, "Cruelty to Animal" 1*w*. Slowly w* are becoming awara of 
the iM^nitudu of tho pi obi en .md how it nlctnwtely reflects on society- 
Ray E. Heifer and C. Heriiy Krrope after 20 year* of working with patent* who 
neglrct \j s" .ib»se their c hildren i i nched the tonrluftlon that the basic ingred- 
ients of m t;li»ir ful or «but.i V e behaviour have their origin in the very oarlfewt 
r *rt A the |Mn-«l* Ufe. Fiedo,ninantly it is the Uck oi "empatbic mothering". 
They found the |n «»t eumnoti shwnt in their live* to be the history of having 
Tin-n slunit h.*ntly rfivrUvd or neglected vith or vllk't /y*ic*l abus* in their 
cull.st >e.us. Abided children becoino abusive p/utnt*. Aggriwuivt, anti- 
social behavior In youth ha* direct correlatioa with the youth 1 * pant experience*. 
Children learn froa their parent* by imitation and !l«»f if icat Ion. Later 
expeiie.nes lark the ' .put . Those prf' .*ry I ;n.-*!or*. which lead to th* 

♦VveU-j. ...»t of MHDiity »nd trust ,.nd the ability to f! a .:-£ti S&ti between right 
And wi i>ng aru learned in the carl lent year* or cu-r ;,onth* of lif*. 
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Hlsfoi I« .illy, • li 1 1 Hv have been nit ei lug t he dill 4 Fioti«e!lve System for 
t1„. • ,,ns, The rl.ir.Mif Ii it in) of .iImi-.o h.is» v.m i*-d fio* simple neglect 

»o t l t «* ) . *t ».r, 4 « «i physical t?i -.•■mi.il »husr, Hm stw'h'ty has fctadually 

,v»Un| fhf."0'h the >f »«'* Tut hi .il.iiM*, falline to thiiue, 

n. : ;litt d ri.il Iviul abuse, -ind N.xu.il .ilnine. To the. 041 1 If »t days ^ily 
the rrmst Inn t » im!i»iis i'tisrn of physical ahm*e w.u i.toted int ot vent Ion. The 
wo»>t MibflA eases of e::»ot l*»n.it abti:»0 a*u now leroivlng recognition. 

So. . h.ei^e t<id 1 si ws are 44- tod upon, PrJoiiHcs fluctuate. Where 

f.»r s«-vi-n! yo.ii rt t >if» M *hild 4 s rights" might lereiv* the thiu*t of attention 

the '.wln& might 'suddenly revise Id the "tt.it oral p.it*nt'* rights". They* 

•hp not .ilw.iys '>yMi*n>'>iN*uft. For a decade the 1*ws might ha lenient and tteMl 

!»♦••. .»e t;«.io ,»nd more rostrirf ive. Frdoirtl T..*vj ,ue implemented hy State 

1 .iws whf«h in mrn h.ive. State rrgulal ions to facilitate them. The autonomy 

iff r lii- O-.Mt lis ft* n'Nj»i'<tod <*nd county policies arc allowed to Interpret 

the rc,;u1 if fon«. Tlii-io in a tendency to react to the letter of the 1,*v rather 

thrtn the .p J r i t of the 1/«w, These ovei reai t ions tause hardship on the 

childten fhey were designed to protect . Too often the "lenity" of the 

i • oe heii' <*ii m»oi e Imjini t.oit lh.*n the "hun.inity". 

n„j»- ,hc 47,000 foster ihlldien In California, 78,0(10 of these chHdien 
h ive ''.rn p 1 u ed in the 17,'jOO llcn^t-d foster f«*-sily ho-rs while the 
' 4 . .> . M . in fct.mp h »"»'S or r.i 1 ;'*-* : ! -* 7 ■ -th .-r '. I y. :" 'icr (Midi en s 

. . i, s al.utflu&ly sir 0«-r to tV.it el ■ ; rd t^ie pMm« "ts. rUy 

Kve s^iiff t #'<! numerous r i; Jet- tl otis, luiv© 1 ittlv self -con fidt nee, have a low 
^.*if s;.m-ti .oid .ir.-iin h<.vc \n*n < ..Vrv»« Mi . . rs r *. m^ooI, (fester chlldien 
.{ft . «ilv l vo {o ihjie ji . * i s Viht'td)* *i *y of' j ( e , f-jU , i» *t 

»,<;* Ive h.M i t ul f ons it w.,js detei t". ,*t Vi* of f*,e •■h , ltlu k tl at CYA 

h.<d Ii. « n fi.nti.r ehildren .»nd 692 of the i. Us of the st.Ue prison system. 
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(;•!„.•..' i.YA W sMll hid .i >1niM'i? to L'*t fii-.H-r r.irc .tfti*r their 

1 1* ! i 

J'n1it i< 1 -w h.«s fii'vMt'iJ sij;ni 1 ii .ml i1i.ni^i*s in the 1 .iws fcoveinjnj 

I',- ...-1f.fr trf i lll.llrll I Jl I'll! tiMMltiy, fff IMt« H 1 1 I 'MV kMS t'lMCll'd 10 

, , ..,t C il i 1 w I. «.»•■« >< |0i<,iiv wl'li I lu* m. 1 1 i-s of IM, !J6 - /ft, fliosc of 
M'j who li.iv*- iMMnn in "»ir !n..*o« fur -»ix .ind v*-n yi .ua, to only li.ivc 
iIh m n-luined To iKfir n <fm^ pttnifs* wlti-n we h.ive known it w.»* psycolog- 
)« illy t.ilo .•!«■ ■ «-l I --«■*! 10 ml* this mw imj'h.v; i « mi limiting the time 

fMMiMi ihiMild stiy In tin* sy.lem. 

A*, w it Ii ,.ny new \>i ii>j» .<m, I'^wwer, thi-st: now 1 .«wt* have UiMtt'd 1 nop hole! 
in flu' "tyjti-fl ih.it h.ive i,h» -<-d hardship on certain pii|'s of childien, 
H.e -.»sf ri If ii «il is fhe plight of li'cn,i^n« In the footer fare syst*«ra. 
Au -.i.iii-il i tt 1 U-r, footer »bildien gonei al ly two to three yeara behind 
tj„. f r }.,.»* In hi*ol . Add to lU\# f *et that i-wnt lonal velou.nent is ftlfcO 
n..iMlly i.t u.led. As the l.jw now hm(1«, tf a foster iMU* his hi* 19th 
MifM.iy >-.'f«»ie' he j»i .nhi.it f 1 1 mo >i C ^ school, he wi U be « ttt How the 
I'ri'i'.i •<■« ,,fJ * ,is '^ ln hlrlhihiy. We have supination in h i&h school rut fri>m 
O'.- ft •<),» .no, if the rn-.fei (i.ntnt < hooves to keep that child *nd support 
v.,- t I-, , i , ii iit f i'S (!5.»n H< i »i <mJ| jio\ t h,U «hi1d i'My no longer sleep in the 
<., v 1 t . » . n with ,my i«th<-r fusfer thild t -s in if the children h.ive hren 
Jiving l.*e»th**i f * > j y< u«. In the past foster ohltdieti were fun. led until 
. ' , ■ ' ! ,'. j1 ur imiU ?1. TVs f-P.^vd *c~«r to go to vol J etc, 

4 : . ,-i J . tr supowrt not 1 c:*. N.">;h- '£ is h^*!ni; ih nc lo piv^./r* 1^*3 
"»ir ; .'. ( . v'. -)t liviitg. Our birth rhjU'ven ten /'lv*.ys uftr ho,^e a h.ivvn- 

\ ' '. ■ ' \ ^...r i-.il h. ,) In i ./ . '. »' V s 4 '< 'S'-h to SniU- X).i%t 

; , ... r / \ ' I with a frftri , r Hy. V ' a choice of hitting 

i:.t? •.Ifi'ts i '1 <i life ot <. i i e .'id ;v es-t i i nt ' <•«» *t ^t^ing fc.-jek to the 
i_»M ^:v»- Jtiu-t Inn they wi re n .->Lived Tron. I irt-ently t f ied to h*lp 
,n ;<.r elf* „ho h.ul h*»n bf.ni^ht into ( he faster c^re systvp b«»cnu*« 

h -<1 tii.d to kill h.-i'.elf. ihls s.i«11, f f #« 1 1 f, I r 1 h«4 been nolctftffd 
f 4 j i rljht )i ,irs. At 16 she w.*i; ffnuved f t oa her Isthrr 1 !* c^re only t p b« 
for ted to iff urn ».me at IS* She 1* only a junior in hi^h school. Her 
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H.-i ^ i i.l.-s h «<1 »?i . , tthilly I'Mjviovi'd during hrr fn-.tor «.iro j.l-iy. 

Vol til f««-.i» r 1im.ii.-s, i .hi .*•.«. urns itw? fin.iiM'J.it n" jMUj-.Uiil Uy of {heir fn*u*»r 
!,,-s, " •• • i,. ii- -I lo f iVi' i « * u.tj^*- 1 s cflt'H vi- ^^i<f.i1. Th<* it IMiui :i wnt 
i 1 1 <• in (' i i j (•>! tilrf is not Mxi'H, i*h<* f.itc fl«i tu-ilcs ft'-m a tow of $H»0 
j, if .i.ifh in A 1 1 » I » » i» ii.iuity to in Or-in^r. Tin* sf.Uc .«vi'1.h;i? fot l'C- 

J. ■., , ., M »t Uf. 12 iImimi^i 18 is WHO p.-r month, fh 1 s ImlwVil all 

.!'Mm<h;, f.«M, ' -It »"! t .1 ultt , .l11<:W llff i-ft, NtlmOl !«Mpp1 Il'fi .Hill .111) t Ti I fig c 1 »9 

M»,it "»j^M h»* in'i i ii y it) jm)Vi.!i' .1 iinin.il life lor .1 to»-n. It Is 

..,'H-M ...-s lt*t<! rilOU^ht 1 '1 li'Vf yi-lH "Ml f * • * 1 1 ■•>'.*- 1 1 * * 1 <«1«MH' liifilji'Oiiit <'1*»'8. 

K-rlri j»,u.i)!-. who I .ikiM «'>'iM|;«'f n *' ■ 1 uoly .p4-tl.1l poopli?. Of I lie W,000 
1 hi 1«) 1 ffi in (lie; (.itr !;yj>li*j* in Cil i 1' 01 n 1* » 482 or W»/00 ;ui< uvi«r tin? 

(it 12 yi .il 31, 

;»i ■ .: . .i> |»1 tiinfnjj ■n.vrm ot is UtSrd »m flic v»il*ii? of icoing iMluivn 
in <i f >..$<y 'Ming, O.ni i1«-f In1 1 !(»n of "ponn.inom-y planning 1s the syKivnutl ic 
p»«., 1 ..} « >i i> iug fiuff wlfli in vl bt iff l Imo -1 Imitt'i* potion 1 , 4 s>ot of fiOal- 
ilm-k fori . u T i 1 f ! 1 * . >ii .h-.-ii-il to h.-1p .litliJrini Mvtr in r.n»t1JrA iImI n! frr 
1 .tut i-iiijty »«f r Iit.-.li i ;o, willt mif f nr intf |mI i-nf * or c .11 4-t nVoi r. .uid the 
■ ijn'i fimjty in i-T.itilfsh 1 Iltj Inr r «*1.H Joii'iMpM 11 ! Opt ionw Inc lu'li'l 
w. .... 1 1 ;, ,1 .■ Vpi i.ii, -i.l - It ip, i>: luiifc I cm f» ; I n t 1 o •..]• f 1 h U 

,1 * i i 1 1 1 .ii- l.i .1 1 i . .-J 1 V ij 1 L'Mt'i t.m'. (hi l* 1 ! in . 1 «■ nut 

ifi hit'. t»»»- v.!i(tj t hi/ s v..y May v.io five* or l.n ;««is .«i',o. Die 

■ f • s « r!u- iliiUliiMi vi« . w • t . to . m« 



'■»., • ,m :,-:.r , ,!,'' .i« ii.-.-u-i^, n>i« i>i-n-of , • w« * tf 

* « ; . » . . 1 . , n " ' . -it i j 1 rho 1 . '■! 1 ■! '"1 t'f .!»• s i if 

» 1 . .. " ■ j ' ' . • -t o i ■' 1 , . » * I 1 o 1 !s 'n 

i . .1 i . h ■ t ill ■ 1 l' i» 1 1 iii-s til tlnM.' f ! 1 I 'S 1 '.s i! ^ t o 

h* 1 • 1 1 ■ k 1 . ' (1 .s so h.* i»4'), ;.* '.M 1 it .»i i*»n it* it-Hy i^'.'iy. to b<» <1< ^> 

ii it 1 1 ■ I , .1 1 t , , 1 «- ; - t t -.1 *.p. S*» o»* 4 v. 1 tin' iltiliWm lo t l.i.y r 

* ' 1 .. i>) 1 < t hi li .1 1 » ( .h .11 y • ! ..(*-. Aft- wi* 1 1 » '.m 1 nj* ii n rf 1 »|V oi r « \ »»1 vlng 
.Itn.rV Ii )u |im>! Icilly i.. p*'..:. ibl« to jji't si.Uii.tiij; to how I'.my thililion 
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Hi* », is, I t.^lt.vi to sU dHfViont pi'iylv f i <>m Mm lounly lrvcl 

f" ,;: Alt w.'ii' v. : y nl<o liit I Mill noviu M-t-'ivrd -*uy hifoi mul Jon. 

W*thii«« 1,1 ,iu U,' «1 .1 |n-i ■ >..,ii nt ■-*•! ul Ion i.»r ■! f tillfl*^ f«i1«irp f 

■ M ?■ ,,»;', ,-tu 'II li'-ti'l |MMMll (O i. a .i|««> c1«T I S U«JIS 111 U til I t 

•mi In < 1 n- i of Hu* <1ii14. An • •* i» * 13 >imi aid 

I', i i 1 '»...■»■»! M vim vis IclrJ by hor t'.ist.-j ,vii' M 'r wftor tlo<-<» ><Miii of 

'•■ «». ut iJi.it .!■« ^.is Mt-w .nlnjii .ibK' ,-nd wi-uld like ftn-ra Co jdopt 

''•■r' H.i- .in 1,1 i 4 ' j !. d, 'will j0t » 1i<vi« :.u'm» if ^'.mj .idopt 

f. i - i vt r -.»M "nn, I .* 1 1 f.**1y lt.v<> you 1 W** my own". 'Hiv child 
' hi-ti .< i«l "I i, a ! en old In bt» •.uitti-lfody ol -iii" S.iyinp, "yctf M .»1no :rti\mt 'dia 
would !■ , V f to j.uhl Ji.'ly i«J^i-t bitth iih*t1u-r« M.my rhjMn-ii do not 

»uM« Me flti'lr ti«OlT»ijss no w.»U. Kf}=tor pato-if • h.*vi» K-en Inf-jjpu-d 
'l'-«t i) * 1 »- ■ y d-uj't iidnpt * <»'if.*in -htld .itkitticr h**m* will lie found 
t* <t will, M i iffii^ i lie "it'i'.iil.t! Iiinu" si 'Kit* f Imrs d^os noi rvvt Ihfi "iio«»d* M , 

'i I «•*.!»[ i ii fun <'f p.i nnt.il rights mo d*'l»*- ininod l« 1k» I hp ,ippi opt i.U« 
.«« I i-n, *!.*.■ j'i..M-'.s !h(.»u)\h the t^wMt* « ,»n t up |« four ond five* >t*<ir£ 

to «. .;''.t t - ij (| lt «y « ..Pti'bf t>d or .ippclliM. S.«11 BiO (Midlife- CO'iDty 

)i <n to ')0 :,<1 mn ,i^|.t-.i1s ,<! ,nty pjvon lime. For r*- ,«.,ip1 «* # a rlHld 
•j • d «H . iOs, i,. >, pi in d in fi '.tri imk' I')' li«'i iitolln'i vliii i ol !<if-ui'dii*d 
1»< r '"i !..n. pn- j i!i-d the flip iliMd >..;{. finally 
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: ■ ; ^ ■ ' ■ i .• • • r - ' -t t it »\ k -s ot 1 \ - ; ' «• 

! ■ t r i ■ • ; it t*» ' * •» r.j ii '.t J i ..-it . p..i i ti» . * ; 

' it i * ."'i . rl ! > 1 "to :?,t* r iiKt t 'r cart' :,yslt^. H .'ir 

\ *< ' ■ ■ * • . . .» '■ v . * ' - : «. „ < r h 11 i' ■ -i : ■* !on it 

»• • ' 1 ' . . v 1 * • ' ' s 4 ♦ : * 1 v f s , t . 1 « , s l »» . ? v . 

ft ; s i-.-i i . i ,\ i " -i i i < '! ' » ' , ■ c' ' , ' » , ? -if .■•■d in j <i i * 'it f» •n^iL* . . , »ot 

*'i.i , !-Lt j i, ■* s ;' ■ t f * ''if tli i lilit'fi. nint? : .«.tli» 

. .'d « -o 1 4. I'.f t 'v^'tl r ,j.'jf<s ,fid '..tffl I i.MfU! \t.fi 

• ;»»■ • "5 diiln'i ii 'ht' .lnl.'i.n. f 4* i.v :i* y did in-iyilti.tj* In t""-lT 
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ti<* h .it. is. | t.iU.ti to slw i)i1frn-nt people fl*.?'i tin- loijiily Irvifl 
i« si ifc. Ml vi j y nire Imt I still ocvor ivii*Svi*<! f»wy infcjm*tJon. 

With 1 j.j, ..in' tij ,111 in- <it .» jH'n'.nu'iil Milui inn fur a < h 1 1 «l * « ftitt.rP, 
i" ' «»'• ' "1 1"--l*'f P.«lt"t4 lo 'i.i^f? «frrl.sirns Mill might 

in * ■ *1 ittti i. .t ot s !u» <1n1H. An r ■..«.:,pl i s» 4 1 1 >c<r old 
n.« .J 'i 1 </<f t"ld l,y Jjoi J,»s1it i*n > f 1 J4' r .iftor flurc >r.«rfii nf 

4 'lit tV«t lif w.ts m-w ,i«Vjil.tMi' .iml wi'iili! like tln-iu to j«!»>pt 

her/ 11.*' * 1 1 i 1 .1 i .p.-.-.f.-ii, "will h-vn con* if j.m ,M,»j>t inn?" 

P»f f.'f.-i -i-hImt >-i*i<\ "no, I ,«1ic.<ily love you 1 iVr my own". 'fli* thHd 
'^M-n .» ni "l tut too old to be 'iuim-hody elV S. tying "yew" .ilsu mo.int f*h« 
wiiulil i'.vi' to j.i.M Ji ly it'jt-rt hor Mtlli uot1n*r. Many thiMn-n not 

>,.<!..«!«« ?!u-fr let'llngis so wt*11. Foster p.-ltvnffl h.tvc hvi'n Inftjinu»4 
1 M tl"'y ^-'u'f ,nJopt 4 t » r ,i i n ihild .mother Ik>,t>« will bo ftiund 
fh.it will, ?!•>!•! log the *\ M Ions" Rinnt*f imi«s tW» not rvet the 'Wed*" 
Ul'i m t«>j .ii l-Mt (••n *»f |',m. mil rij;1ilji <up oVteirained to he the .ippj opt Lite 
■i« * '"M, » \«« ;i,ti-.s f1n.'tt);li Hit! .nurfti cm t <Vy- tip to f<>m ,«nd five ><'HJg 
til «.f t . ii n»,.y .or »»«i«teMed or .tppc.iU'd. S.m Bein.<idltH< co'inly 

h \u '.fl to '»() pi -inline ,i|t|>r.ilH ;tf .oiy Klvrn Mm**. Kor e* .«sup1 J* , a child 
■j ■ A "* »H ** , * j»1.if»d in !t strr r.ne hy Jn.j inofhrr who 1 1«1 linju J '-lied 
In I '"i .•'.•,«! i.m. r>i*' tMhif . fhe t,>N'n. Hie iMld v ?s final 'y 

f i ■ < ■! j.1,, lt tj f t ir .tiU'jM tiMi rtt .^;t.' fctji «mM .i Ij.'ill )««»?«. 



* - 1 ■ r . i» ■ tt t it *\ «> - ;-t 

It 1 ■ ♦> r . : « 1 ' t i ,1.11 i ..fit . • 't s ••> . . ' ' 

» 't -M*y 1 N to t \a* 'iisfvr c.»re s>«-trn». H/h 

' > • i '■■ r 1 ? h t) i? i .. # •( i . i '.imi t 1 ,.'* i t 

• / 's 's . t . .-j «:.•« , 

* i. ■ ' . v «j t » I > < f I n } t* J » fit t* ■n'jo t i , ..it 

» i i • r * i ■ * ^' t I ' I r i h i l<h t'fi, «'it;i'» j i { r,^ ; . . t 

,» i ■ t of <\ i { «1 - j v i< < » #i'id f ■< l*i t lu«y < .>»! 1 «i n 

n' ■ )i t It* i ■ a, 1" r v „ y fi Id i w'iyiiii>'^ in t ' t.« i r 
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power to <inivfm* the p.*iiMil« to taka the- children hack* Which, after * 
f<?w wvcka, they did. Th«n« h.i4 been * history of abandonment and JbuM. 
Those ihlldren were in *nd out of pl,iri'wnt several nwri f imes befora 
the parent* took thorn to .mother agency whore they ultimately aifcned 
papeia to ii«U»u«* the children fur aduption. That county was really 
looked into "reunif leal Ion". Sofia of ti*c sn.il lor count ie* in California 
t.ike all children through the court system thereby avoid inr, th« "voluntary* 1 
cl.msif icat ion. The number* in these in&tancea ar« minimal. Consequently, 
the t-htldren ;u e offered the i*eivfcea available to all dependant children* 
H«vt'vt»r r In somo of the larger counties, I.oe* Angelea for os.iraple, the miwbar 
of i-htldiiMi involved Is in the thousands. San Dlogo is a county that h*ia 
1 1 winged their policy to allow out of home placement for "voluntary" children 
fur only 30 days. Services ara still available for the six months aa provided 
in PL 96-272. We have been unable to ascertain what thea* services are. 
Our ba^fc suggestion would Include voluntaiy placement to remain aa a vi.ibl* 
slti'inaf Ive hut wih more seivlrus available. Hi* existing time f vane appears 
inadequate . 

My hir-haod f< -els t :.hould I'nrlude more hurmi stories to i ujph.iwlze tbe £r.<vHy 
ni tlic sitti.it Sun. I always hesitate to do this. Most people find tbtw hard 
to h«*l ;« ve. '""it, Iftt^f i't:>B «re being v vnt. A four year old boy was ie:»ovcd 
fr»": s f.iih.«r li . ^.-r oj' J ^ ^ 7. So IVliire £"»..■ -iy K-(.'ufe he l..*d K-*n 
..h»i*.rd. He ..as in r oswr e .* r e nine i ,*.,th* vV'i .„• «s f - foH his father 

li,id 1» ■« n m»M Jo i«\it ly r* >»^b H i t at ed Fiv e l. 1 ttT he wms bark Jn 

p 1 , .« . , -»t . H » s f«r \ r h «d : V I; $ M 3 with u; ile lie cit-M t ted tob- 

i !, \ ii t !*• i ;i ' *i e 1 1 i . j; . \ ■ .-«}: .1 10 ; . «i old v i 1 1 hi«HY*;ht l-ito 

fo:,t»«r * . • j v h.-» ...■».' v,.is i»»».»'n«d iroi Vcd to lew vith b»uisi>«. A month 
Liter Mie w^v nMuftu-d to h^r mothfT. A et*uple of :*•^^,^hR later uhti was 
u..'uv<»d .«i;.iin .n»1 { innlly pi mod with iu-r .»u:>^ . At hoc «oint'» *hc w.ta 
r.i|U'd by >ut l.ilber. Soe } ,pL'nt M«vi«r«1 «'wka in the hospital having the 
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tjrj** « J Ml N) t)|" SOCIAL Si f<Vll h'$ 
M4 T 5W •■»•», S »ci.»w*'iito, CA 9*314 



At t. -UUNIV U! UK NO. 83-^7 

<0: AH. WUNI'¥ WK1.KAKJC DIMKCTONI 

Af,L LU>N:>fD i'U&UC AND mV4T( ADCfMON AUhNUl£$ 
AM. I IlltiP J'KORAnoN UrMCKKI 
Al t P1S1KICT AiJOKTlOH ©mCKJ 



SuajtCT: FAMlLf ^.UNIFICATION SiJKVlGKS BEYOND 18 HlMTttS ** 

Hi \ \ %i set i 

ftiil of Lhia l«tti*«- 1* to clarify the. .iuiTdatea of PuMlc T*t* 

(PL) V6 in ah& Vtn*tB fttll (SI) 14 ri-tf-uJiug court ordered *xtoa*iou* 
of ?*mllf Rt?unlfiC4tliHI si*ivlc«» duiiug th« puriwnertcy pl.tualof hearing. 

SB 14 w4* #fvActcd co tn<urk California/* coaplianca with tba s«odat«a o* 
PL 96-2/2, Ft-d^ral *t»tuto [?l 96-272, S*<tiosi 47>(3)<c)J r* S uira« * 
jiri'Miifncf pl.uiuiug htartng to fe« hfll4 nod « diayosition of th« e»»* to b* 
in*!* within 19 a f Mjfh« of fo*tef pUrrt05«at. Stat« atatut* [WJC Section 16$. 25] 
ii'^itir* a p«s* -KAnrucy planning h««ripg> to b« coudot: t *d with la twaiva noutha of 
pi aenrarot hut |lvci tha juvonila court th* option to continua tha hearing ia 
that, contiatont with federal la*, A jwrwin«ncy plxuuiag dilpoaitlon ift 
rc«<*h«J no K*"** than 18 ttoath* ftom thm dmtm of pl-icaiaont* 

Th« period uv«?f vMt:h toun I f icat ion sorv'cei say V* Vrovldad la governed by 
tha fednrai 18 oooth »axianm Unit oa £o»t«r car* prior to th« conclusion of a 
p*ns4»t*nry planning hearing, Thia federal limitation i« faflaefad in tha ttcaa 
fr« for reunifti.atioa s*rvlrf?» which ar* apecifi»d in VIC 361(f). Thu« f 

>lly Rvnif t<:*tit>n Nctvirni which ar« court ordered bryund IB vaontha ara cot 
elfgibla fuf fviter*l fading, nrtd »Jn..# «tat« wtatwtory aeivicai tiiao Unit* 
teftftr.t f^irr.^1 til rt udjfd« f vUl «ot b« pli^ibl* foe funding through th* S^l'l 
5^ivicc» Htock Ci.uit Allocation, fliosa activities provided hy f*o<*ial seivic«* 
» :*;f .* r t> r t' e IS - it h statutory tl, • M -rit ftr« ta re^7rtvd to Otht»r 
r- . -ty / ily 'n-^i,' * ,vid 5^.-?iid 4t t*.« conty 1 s _vfi» 

a.;' j mi T-xV« .jy i^.rstiot:* r<.4,iri-ling this uatt^r, f!c<+*« coatact yinic progiAcs 
. A:-4gr, eiit consiultaot *C (916) 445-76^3 or ATSS 4S5 -7653* 

£ *;*Jty t; 1 r< ct ( jr 

Axioit Attd >V)tly Srtvitn* Sfrctio* 
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Aw.jM*t 31. J9oJ 



au# count* u;ro3i no. 03^3 



At J, LOUMJI i-HlLT k'kOWnm QilkurM 

AiX vwcaiuitiQ cm sous juv/ynjujj twwy <*uui£f 



Co July 13, 1^5, the redar*! D*>j>#rt*cBt of Health and Hun#a 3*rTic«e (WiS) 
infinacsj C*lifg»ni* that it* lo^t order cuat«at te "in*uffieir it 

to i»^lea)cat tb» latent* of Sectic* of the Social Security Act 

(KuMio Uv 96 ?V2j <ia USC Section 6?£), The fedural deciflio*: U baaed 
i»0 a May A> 9 1^63 arisuiiwjdu* ^-»j?*r#4 \qr th« A*eric*n B*r Associativa'* 
National Le^al Reaource C<»t«r fo*- CM 14 Advocacy **d Protection* 

The July 1), interureUtiiw apecif ie* that cwl order* for 

children placed on. or after Cc :ober 1, 1953 auat coat*!* a ata^teflan*. 
that pre«*ooable effort a ha.** fceea, a^ed* to prewnt^qi^elifcinAte thi* aerd 
far removal of tha c^\>4 froei i fcie or her howi^wd stake it po**ible 
for" tt>« child to return Jto bi^or Ear; ^ae^esuea a eailaV a^federal 

or nor.-f*d*ral AilX-YC atatua la oftaa not knots* when audi court prdera 
ax* 1 tawed, it ie prudent for cuurt* to detemtr* vhetber that* r««»oAaMa 
• ffoi ta ha** b«#n ewtde in all caaea where m child ia reawvrd froa the ho** 
end placed vita AJTC-rC funding 

Tnr dc; aj t;;t-nt ia cuii^otly developing *o*rgency re^ulat i*">aa to reflect 
frdtraj policy \t% this mj-«*. K^An^bile, to ^-ntect the ct»te <v>d countiea 
rro.i a lufta of federal fuuda, wa a&k that yuii inplraent this reviaed 
jjfocff'uit for all children placed oa or after Oct ,ber 1, 19S3- If you 
J *v<» ;» ,y <$u<*r,t lona, j>l<?«a* contact the Foster Urt Pro^rM Burcatt at 
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i'AKl. 4i.nl or SOi.UI SI KVICFS 
Al I fj^NIY U 1 MR NO, aj -;3 

10: A).!. I iiUNIV WM.KARC DUKlluRS 



*,UBUC1: 1 UST L>Y LIVING ADJl-SniMflrS 10 KQSTJiK >"ArtI LY HOMES 
«} It R» NCfc : 



the pupate of this letter it to pjuvide Inst t uct lon« to counties regarding 
thr appl >«.'*( ion of the H 1963 84 CqbS -Of -Hvfnt, AdjusTnrnS <C0LA) to the 
individual county foster family bone rate schedules- 

A* H'tl (fhapltrr 97/ # Statute* of *rti fotth 4 *t.ind.*fdiied schedule 

for fr"jMc fo*t«*r family hni«« rates* The law al&o specifies that this stan- 
.■Ur.i};*d Mh«'du1* is to be *djur,ted fur any cost «uf -1 ivinj lncfca*e« piovided 
by f frj;lfcj 4(ur« in accordance with Welfare and Institutions Cod* (WkJC) 
f.f« M.jii 11**1. The Budget Art piovide* for * four percent COLA. The following 
is ihr AH *f,indardi*t'd Schedule adjo&trd hy th* four percent 101A« 

Kow St j»ndardi*ed Schedule 

iU.i»».i.*r<ii /• d Schedule {Adjusted for F^ur Fcnent 

Any: Set Forth in Uw Cs^t of living) 

•3 11 U2 124 

I? J4 . V.cS 3*0 

J ;o -in 192 

Cc.nt.rs n't lently «>te tasic iaics l;th *c»* An and In excels of the 

»t..i.' ( !i,li;»d »c-T.f/iule« V4 IT Soct JtMj 1!46J ptcividrs Chat counties which have 
Mirt { n #*»'#*s of f he :iw *rS,p<%tl* can i;n !*/•«►* their u«:es by only 70 percent 
«f f'e ro'.< , :..„ \<K In »r.;isr.ic ;f ^js t>.« «-*.■«! !«« increase their 

5 t/% Sv 4 tly SO if #ny O'A f* j.r«:ir>d by tte ! *l*t uf « . Th!« 

wtU c . -«'i*r 1 ly :'« t ult in differ* ..res *ct the'r ratei and th* *tandnfd- 

licd *<h* f 'u1e el 1<M rutted. WfclC Section aHo provides that if 

tuffliienC fut.f<s *ift Available, counties vhlch have fate* that *r« 1**» thai* 
the %t.f\{*ft*\ jed sk!.««Sj1« fchali receive fctate participation in th* n*w 
* t . ni^r-J I ieij j^fe*. Hc-^ver, if insufficient fun's -*r* available to lopler.enc 
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tha nrv *t jml.tfU, I l*r J -W . nl Ituf 1 *v « t hf »f<*JMi tnw*nt tO ridi't fti »« t h« 

.mo.i-its by vM.h i!.f m^iIIiV i.itr« -.liimld be InrwjM'd, Sim« 1n<.«tf f f r 1«-nt 
fund* *\t ,tv.ii1jMc to lifcplf.i'iit the nr M *,t .t»tlaiH« , the following {ifmr«4uf« 
vi 1 1 uHlUrJ t« orJrr to l*jv« count J<*« tw^id fct.ioi..*i<11/.iMort! 

A , rpimiilr* *t<as« >4tr* Are If** tt>4n th« new «1 jnd.iidi**J r*t«^ 
tttrdnl* 

|* rr «• -,#» ro-ititii'ii .it«? insf»m:li'd to tiHivrct to the five *l* gtnupj 
i sf .iMi r;« 4 In tie 1 <W ty nsf > 1 s1 i .!»•■«• If ' Ml die* 
.,.!%Mi.«.1 i"t^ *■>•«* »»'W .t£t< jjif.i.p ttuiiiitSy n«. Sv* r»/ir th«*n ont 

, „t #», II » t y vi 11 MiMl^H f ! r !. <« p f itp .»t f>." M$J»i- s? 1 c vr 1 

• ••iH"iTly i^id for »t>tlf1{«n Urjorf**! in t».*t fit. '..p. 

F\.»mji1p; Cn.ji»ty A, whUh 1» w th« m-w st .i>»!.ud t fuii«*»tly 

»!.* i <"">«. y vi ' i L onvci X tO thfl f i«C m-w £s OnJ'S ^R, \,Mov«i 

s 6 9 n n n i* i5?o 

fun mi r...,i»?y lUii'« $n*Q $730 $2/* $2?5 §311 $.U1 

0 4 ^ S 9 11 12-14 15 20 

N..w r.unty *>«e io $2/$ $ill" $ill 

(.tfi' r K r **«P 

^i, ..Tfc) 

2. Aft<-r r^l -»M f *Mng ihr five .ige gioup*, tt»e county v-M 11 apply th* 
four jMfmt i.t)l.A to th#- tirw lu'.e ut^t as Ji'itit*) M-d i.;>iW Nv>. 1 
,0»»ve. 

r>..r P l-> 

0 4 • $? *0 , J .04 * 

9)1 %j )S n 1 .04 ■ 

i; i; - ;.*M * 1 .0* • $ j;j 

? , v , : •. in *> , r *i f 1 ■ n 1m* h r ' • t : * ' r . w 

• . , , j • 1 . i : , , '. i y'', . , t! r . ;r . : * * c ; ' . * * ■ <• rs for 
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r» •*y}mi fount y % t vhlrh }* .^t^vir t h* nv* MjnH.nd*, oil u nity 
!,.<« «!.«<<• .i C c ntiMi|.«l fl 6 • $2V<J; / 11 - $145; 1) 20 • $190. 
bounty I M'F^J 4 <* /0 pfif*-nt «f tht> t'014 fo t U**e iatc$ 
(70 petcrttt « * ^MfcnR * 2.80 p^rvrnt ) ♦ 

0 6 * %tn * 1.U7I * $30? 

1 1 ;0 - %Y)0 x 1 .U7S ♦ $4ul # 

?. A ? lfu.it I f.n riy .iM-.e In *M<h > f ' -S T tirt j)ro<*;«Juio tinker I 
, ,y « i - »,U in « < 1. 1 1 *i (..s. Hlly a 5 6 or 12 y»'*r old) r.«<HvJn C « 

nl t tvui i h 1 1 d v d i » » <- iv<-d ,u tut 4 1 "ft I o th« 

M ..,»«!.* i.: I.fd .J-ttf, If i T f 1 s »t...uld o.ciir, rlii? <-A.uniy r.u«t 
t-tt.ik tti.it v f t ) t d out tii. * the n^t of fit* .i£<" fctcup .itid 

♦ '.tjblixh ihm XM\r ai rim M.u»i?,«jdi.i'd * t-lirdul <• . 

r«...»,pUi l^»Jfr fk», * a 12 >t-.«i old wwuld ircrlvc .* utc of $ m 
,<v*-n though the .idJuMid *t .ini^M *!i 2fd «*ihrdul« »-~Miid pim'Jd* a t M* 
of *H0. IWiWoi*, 1+ >f*r oUih vj.ild W i jc.it. d ,is ia Mf,<t.ita 
,H>» -'l * J^tc of $3G0« 

C. %•''» l-l i ml Cue R,«to* 

C'.'vul li'i 'Vi'^? "P *° J four |h mi' fit COM to (tie ial 1 cam 

lticrf.:t:il of tHi'ir <v,irr f-mtly hi.ssc t.iW-5, 

M you *i,<vp .4iiy c,uv*t Ion* trgAitHng feMrr f.inily l^rs* r^tf*, pi s, « convict 
tl». f>,i*T Tare fUtf* Pufr*u *t <916) 323-1263, 
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Chairman Ford. How long have you been a foster parent? 
Ms. Gambini. Fifteen years. 

Chairman Ford. How many children have you had? 
Ms. Gambini. Approxitately 40. I've had them from newborns for 
a few days, up to 6 years. 
Chairman Ford. How many have you had at any given time? 
Ms. Gambini. The child I had— oh, at one particular time? 
Chairman Ford. Yes. 

Ms. Gambini. Well, I don't know. We started with foster chil- 
dren, so probably four. 

My family dynamics now are two adopted, three birth, and one 
foster, but it changes. I have other children that I can take. 

Chairman Ford. What's the longest period of time that you 

Ms. Gambini. Six and a half years. That child went home at 12, 
and every birthday she called me and said. "Mommy, when can I 
come home to the people I love?" When she turned 18 she married 
a 50-year-old man. She is now pregnant by him. That was hard. 

Mr. Stark. As a 50-year-old man I'm not so sure 

Ms. Gambini. She was 18, you know. I mean, it just is really hard 
at 18, you know, to know that 

Mr. Stark. Let's hear from Mr. Campos. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK CAMPOS, FOSTER PARENT IN ALAMEDA 

COUNTY, HAYWARD, CA 

Mr. Campos. I've been around for 28 years. I've written speeches, 
and, Mrs. Gambini, I've been to this State. I've been to the Federal 
Government. I met with Mondale back when he was the Vice 
President. And I haven't seen any changes. 

In 28 years, all I've seen is an increase of probably $81 a 
month -$69 a month than what it was when we first came into it, 
child care. Today it's $280, $300. How much do we give in Alameda 
County? 

Chairman Ford. How long have you been in the program, Mr. 

Campos? 

Mr. Campos. Twenty-eight years I've been a foster parent. We've 
had 104 children in and out of our home. Some of these we've had 
three and four different times where they've gone; they've come 
back; they've gone; they've come back. Finally the last two girls we 
took legal guardianship on. 

I retired 2 weeks ago from my job. We're leaving the county. So 
we took legal guardianship rather than put these girls back into 
the system again. We've kept them. We love the girls. They 've been 
in our home for 7 years. They're sisters. 

Now, you know, it's disgusting. I can say this because I'm not in 
the system any more, and I won't be in it any longer. We sat for 1 
year doing the licensing and regulations for the State of California, 
and I was on the committee. From Shasta County to Los Angeles, 
Alameda. Sacramento, days off from work. A new administrator 
came in to the State Social Welfare Department, threw them out, 
and says "I'm writing the regulations." They're the worst regula- 
tions I've ever seen in my life. 
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We fought for kids to stay in high school at least until they can 
graduate, and stay in the foster home. Hey, at 18 they throw them 
out 

I had a boy that went into the Marine Corps. He was 19 and a 
half years old when he graduated from high school, but he graduate 
• ed. That diploma got him somewhere. It got him into the service. 

Would it have been better to let him go out and be on welfare now? 
That would have been the difference. 

I mean, you've got a choice. You either support the foster-care 
divisions of the county, or you support the welfare divisions, be- 
cause from one to the other, that's where you're walking. They 
come right out of here; they go either into prison or on welfare, 
and one leads to the other. 

But nobody in Washington— I'm not going to make that state- 
ment. So few in Washington care because the kids don't vote. 

Chairman Ford. I'd like to just for the record speak out and say 
that I sit next to Pete Stark, who is a Congressman from this area, 
and the only Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensation 
Subcommittee member now who was a part of the committee in 
1980, when some of the legislation in 96-272 was implemented into 
law. 

And I know as the new chairman for the last 2 years of this sub- 
committee that you do, in fact, not only have a distinguished 
Member of the Congress, but one— I guess the history of man has 
produced only a handful of those — giants of oratory on asserting 
the key issues. 

And I would have to say that not because I'm here in his home 
town, in his congressional area— I would just have to say that he is, 
in fact, a chief spokesperson. And I didn't travel 3,000 miles last 
night just to come out and see my good friend because I worked 
with him all last week before we closed the Congress down. 

I am here as one who is also trying to learn, and trying to be as 
articulate as Mr. Stark has been in foster care and child welfare, 

So you do, in fact, have a golden-throated warrior of the spoken 
word on these particular issues in the Congress, and I'm proud to 
be here with him as the subcommittee chairperson, and proud to be 
one who has taken over the chairmanship of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Campos. Well, I agree with you on that, but we can name 
them on 10 fingers. Thomas Backey, he has. I can give a note, 
which will help. He knows that. 

How many others can we give to back it? 

Mr. Stark. Not enough. 
> Mr. Campos. That's what I'm saying. 

* Mr. Stark. You're right, Prank. 

Mr, Campos. So I'm laying it out the way it is, 

Mr. Stark. And we appreciate that. 

Mr. Campos. I've seen it; I've had it; and I think the cime to 
change is now. Something has got to be done. 

When these kids can go from their homes into my home, then 
because of the fact of a woman social worker, she transfers him to 
another foster home and then brings him back. And they jump 
back and forth. Thank God we're trying to put a stop to that in 
Alameda County. Now we have some recourse why they pull that 
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kid out of the home, but not all counties in the State of California 
have that. Or throughout the States. They don't have that. 

There should be legislation so that the foster parent can say 
"hey, why did that kid get moved out of my home, ' and have the 
ability to do it wituout a recourse. 

Or that 6 month review program. What you've done is taken the 
social worker out of the field. 

In the past the social worker used to come up to the home once a 
week, once every 2 weeks at the most. You'd see her at least once a 
week, once every 2 weeks. But today you have so much paperwork, 
because of the 39 case load in Alameda County for permanent kids, 
they have all that paperwork. Every 6 months is a review. How 
much time does it take to do a review on a kid? Three days. Multi- 
ply that by 4; 120 days. 

How much time does she have to go out in that field and really 
know that kid, know what that kid needs? Where is it? These case 
loads are too big. There's not enough money to hire social workers 
to take care of the program. You want all this paperwork, which 
has quadrupled since 6 years ago. But you haven t hired the social 
workers to take care of the paperwork. 

You know, it's easy to say we need tins. But who's going to pay 
for it? We've cut the budgets of everybody. Consequently, your 
social workers are sitting there now at their desk at least 3 days a 
week doing reports; 2 days a week to go out and see 39 kids? Who's 
being ridiculous? 

These are some of the facts you're not looking at. Plus foster 
parent burnout. If I need something from a social worker I'm going 
to call her because I don't see her anymore. 

So, consequently, I call in there. Then they call back. "I cant 
come out until day after tomorrow. I've got three case loads I m 
* ;rking on." I've got an emergency now. I don't need you day after 
tomorrow. I need them today. 

We've got a psychiatrist who says "I have to have certain infor- 
mation." I can't get it until I go in to the social worker— social de- 
partment and get it— because they're buried under. 

The bottom Tine is where are all the funds coming from to cover 
all of the paperwork that everybody wants to do? Because all 
you're doing is pulling the social worker from the foster parent. 
And there's foster parent burnout. There's no money. 

That means a foster parent has those kids 365 days a year. How 
would you like to have your kids 365 days a year and no babysit- 
ter? You can't go to a movie without the kids. You can't go any- 
where without the kids. You can't do this without the kids. You 
can't go on vacation without the kids. 

Mr. Stark. It sure seemed that way when they were imt age, 
Frank, whether that was the reality of it—— 

Mr. Campos. And you got over it, didn t you? They got to the 
point where you could do this and that. But now when we get to 
that point here comes a 6 year old. Here comes a 9 year old. Now 
you're training this one again. 

This is why you're losing a lot of foster parents. The burnout. 
And it's not how much it costs you to lose a foster parent, their 
training, the fact that the social worker practically taught that 
foster parent how to be a foster parent; what it taught you to li- 
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cense a foster home. Yet when we lose them because of burnout 
what s the bottom line? Money. So that the foster parent can have 
some respite some way. They can have somebody come into their 
home and take care of those kids, give them a weekend off. Give 
them 3 or 4 days off. Give them time to get out on a vacation for a 
week by themselves. 

Divorce is a problem at home. You're getting it now. Or get rid of 
the kids. I mean, the bottom line lots of times that's the problem. 

The pressure on foster parents to adopt— it was 4 years I was 
talked to to adopt these 2 children. Come to find out they weren't 
adoptable. So we took a legal guardianship on them. But the 4 
years with the pressure to do it. 

Foster parent education. How do you give anybody a child or 
two— and most of these that are coming into care today are behind; 
behind in their education; behind in years. Most of them have psy- 
chiatric problems. Most of them are under either psychiatric care 
or some type of care. And then— without education. This is bad. 

Without education you are— that foster parent should have no 
less than 8 to 10 weeks of education before they get any children. 
And it should be mandatory. I've been fighting for that for the last 
20 years, mandatory education. And it should be something that 
every foster parent has, and do at least once a year, a review of 6 
weeks, or 8 weeks. It doesn't mean one every week. It means 1 or 2 
nights a week. But it's something that they should have. 

If there's a lot of these foster parents that take kids that don't 
know what they re doing, within 2 to 3 weeks you spend $5,000 to 
license that home; within 2 to 3 weeks that kid hits him on the 
head with an ashtray. The next thing you know they're out of the 
system totally. 

I don't mean they've been educated to expect this kind of stuff. 
They may have stayed in the system and that $5,000 would have 
been good for 20 years. 

But these are the things that I feel we have to do. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you very much. 

Cory Pohley. 

Before we start, may I ask your age, please? 
Ms. Pohley. I'm 24. 
Chairman Ford. You're 24. 

Do you want to bring the other microphone— for some reason 
you need both. 
You're a former foster child, is that correct? 
Ms. Pohley. Yes. 
Chairman Ford. From what age? 
Ms. Pohley. One and a half. 

Chairman Ford. One and a half. Through the year— what, 18? M 

Ms. Pohley. No, until I got guardianship r* 16. * 

Chairman Ford. How long was that? * 

Ms. Pohley. How long was what? 

Chairman Ford. When was your guardianship? 

Ms. Pohley. When I was 16. 

Chairman Ford. When you were 16. - 
Ms. Pohley. So I was in care from one and a half to 16. 
Chairman Ford, You may proceed. 
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being yanked without notice, and sent to a waiting tank only to be 
dumped in the hands of strangers, another surrogate family. 

One would hope that at the very least a child removed from an 
abusive or neglectful situation could receive some assurance that 
such experiences would not become a pattern for them while in 
care. For me, verbal, mental, physical, and sexual abuse were re- 
curring experiences. So much so that I assumed and believed that 
this was an inescapable and deeply ingrained part of the svstem. 

After years of enduring such pain one begins to wonder if there 
are, in fact, guilty and deserving victims. 

I'm not here to talk about what can be done to prevent children 
from entering the system. I do want you to look at what happens, 
or to be more precise, what does not happen once a child does 
become a responsibility of the State. 

Representatives at various welfare agencies would have you be- 
lieve that they have a handle on things. That they have a system- 
atic and well-defined approach to case management practices, I 
challenge you to review cunent research which illustrates time 
and time again that there is, in fact, little, if any, accountability 
for insuring that children are receiving the services due them. 

It is of absolute importance that we begin to activate alternatives 
and creative approaches to the foster care phenomenon. It is appar- 
ent that the States act or react in accordance with guidelines set 
by the Federal Government. If the guidelines are vague, confusing, 
or in conflict, the system does not run fluidly. 

Clearly, the ideal system would serve children, and get away 
from the red tape, lip service, bureaucratic struggles, and limits 
placed on services at all levels. State and federal legislators need to 
be informed of the need for improved, expanded, coordinated, flexi- 
ble, and well-funded foster care services. 

Future research, using inventive methods, should be used to illic- 
it subjective responses from children regarding their perception. 
This would give you information that is reliable and complete with 
which to develop meaningful public policy in this area of need. 

Historically, there has been a reluctance to include children in 
the evaluative process. It is generally felt that this will only serve 
to further upset the child involved. The other assumption is that 
children will not, and are not capable of interpreting what they 
feel and experience, especially if the child is exhibiting signs of vul- 
nerability. 

Isn't the real issue, in fact, that policymakers are protecting 
themselves from the truth, which may force them to deal with a 
situation that is often difficult and viewed as hopeless. We as a so- 
ciety must begin to look at the message that is perceived by chil- 
dren when they are excluded from having input into that plan, 

Children learn and believe that their perceptions are invalid- 
This leads to a sense of helplessness and places their sense of self- 
worth in jeopardy. To offset these damaging effects of family dis- 
ruption I recommend the following: 

Regarding the child. The child should be guaranteed— and that's 
the key word— preplacement visits. I had none ever. 

They should be guaranteed monthly visitation by a caseworker. 
Contact with the foster parent alone will not suffice. 
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They should be educated regarding their rights, and due process 
should those right* lie violated. 

They should have access to a regional area rights advocate. 

They must be afforded the opportunity to participate in all plan- 
ning related to their case, including input into the court review 
process, 

I heard someone earlier say that it's really pretty simple. We 
have it all worked out. Do you know that I found out this year 
what a coun review process was. I had never once been informed 
that I had a right to attend theme hearings, I didn't know that they 
went on. 

I'd like to see release slips signed saying that the child was told 
that this was happening, and put in their case files so that they 
can accept some accountability. 

Chairman Ford, What about the volunteer? Don't you have a 
person, a volunteer, that is assigned to spend one day a week 
making contact with you? 

Ms. Pohley. No, but you have to realize that I was in the system 
from 1960 until I was, you know, 16. So there may have been 
changes. I never had a volunteer. I was lucky to see a social 
worker. Very lucky. My image of a social worker was of someone 
who came, picked you up from the receiving home, dropped you off 
at a foster home. Their idea of crisis counseling was to remove you 
from that home and put you somewhere else. That's basically, you 
know, until probably I was 10 years old, was my experience with 
social workers. 

The other is that they must sign a release indicating that they 
have been informed of their right to access all client file case infor- 
mation upon emancipation. I have been trying for years to get my 
case files, I have been told they were destroyed. 

We need to broaden the support base, such as school base, sup- 
port programs for foster youth. 

Regarding foster parents, foster family recruitment must effec- 
tively screen for families willingness and ability to accept responsi- 
bility as a part of an agency team. 

They must— mandatory—participate in training that addresses 
their role; focuses on parenting skills; and emphasize the impor- 
tance of quality care, that is, unconditional love and nurturing. 

You know, I challenge you to go sit in on what they call foster 
parent training. Its great. You hear a lot of codes. You have to 
make sure that your house has an escape plan in case there's a 
fire, but there's very little done in terms of what's it like for a 
child to come into a home knowing nothing about this new family. 
There are certain things that you need to consider, and those 
aren't presented in foster parent training. Not at all. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that the solutions to cor- 
recting an inadequate system are not all that difficult to achieve. It 
will, however, require a great deal of commitment, and shared rec- 
ognition of importance to be successful in any sense of the word. 

Inadequate communication and education regarding rights and 
responsibilities are continuing problems when we have the sophisti- 
cation to know better, and to ignore such fundamental principles of 
child development, 
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Foster children *ra among the most deprived of all children in 
our society. The way that care is organized for them, and the con- 
ujTali e that P rovided them, is a profound reflection upon 

Chairman Ford. Cory, you mentioned earlier that you were 

placed in 16 different foster homes 

Ms. Pohley. Fifteen. 

Chairman Ford. Fifteen over a— over a 14-, 15Vi-year period'' 
Ms. Pohley. No. 
Chairman Ford. About 14? 

Ms. Pohley. I entered foster care when I was 1 Mt. When I turned 
8 I had lived in 15 homes in addition to spending a great deal of 
time in receiving homes. I have lived in 16 foster homes total 

Chairman Ford. Were you ever told why you were being placed 
in so many different homes? 

Ms Pohley. No In fact, when I was removed from some homes 
usually it was without notice. I would come home from school and 
my bags would be packed, and I was on the way to the receiving 
home There was a big reluctance to share any information regard- 
ing why you were being removed. 

I was also not given any information regarding where my broth- 
ers were when I asked. 

Chairman Ford. Are you now a participant with any of the asso- 
ciations, organizations, dealing with foster care, child care? 

Ms. Pohley. I am— worked for foster services for 3 years after I 
graduated from high school as a tutor and paraprofessional coun- 
selor. That's not what I'm doing now. 

I also have— I recently did a video for the State review board, 
who had me speak as an ex-foster child. 

And I've had an opportunity to visit groups at the high school 
level, foster children, and talk to them. So I do have some involve- 
ment. 

Mr. Stark. Cory, I gather that you were— I assume that you 
were in 15 homes between 1 Y 2 and 8. 
Ms. Pohley. Yes. 
Mr. Stark. OK. 

In your experience, was there a time when you became more 
aware of the foster system, or was it just that all of a sudden you 
landed with some real nice parents who were special, and worked 
tor you? I m trying to decide whether that 

Ms. Pohley. It's probably a combination of things. I think that I 
had an awareness at 4 and 5 that was absolutely incredible 

Mr. Stark. Did you know other foster children? When you were 
at school did you know that John or 

Ms. Pohley No, you didn't talk about that The stigma. No, it's 
not something that I ever discussed. 

I occasionally— the question came up because my last name was 
always different from my parents, or because the big car with the 
sticker on the side would drive up, and they wanted to know who 
that was to see me. 

Your question was before that? 

Mr. Stark. The social worker? The car that drove up with the 
sticker 1 
Ms. Pohley. Yes. 
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Mr. Stark. What kinds of thing*— I guess what I'm trying to find 
is the period— and this probably has to do with high school-would 
you have enjoyed, or found it useful to know other children when 
you were in nigh school. _ 

Ms. Pohlky. I did know other children by that time. When I en- 
tered junior high school Foster Youth Services-Outgrow Foster 
Youth Services was a new program. And I guess I was in ninth 
grade at that time, and they came out to the school and identified 
various foster children, and asked us if we'd like to participate in 
that group, and I did. And later went to work for that agency. And 
it made a lot of difference. _ . . . ., 

Mr. Stark. Would you say if you started that in sixth grade it 
would be too early? , ... , 

Ms Pohlky. I don't know. I think that I would have liked some- 
thing like that. But even more than a group situation back then, 
just a one-on-one with someone who was consistent in your life 
would have been important. I don't know that I would have needed 
or wanted the group, but I certainly through all the years wanted 
somebody to identify with. I had nobody at 8 years old. Not one 
person in my life who was consistent that I knew; not even a 

"Mr. Stark. Here's what I'm getting at. It seen , that the one 
place you have as a foster child, daily contact, is school. 

Ms. Pohlky. Yes. . . 

Mr. Stark. And I gather that the system that you worked with is 
part of a school district. 

Now, maybe we're looking in the wrong direction. Maybe if the 
foster child felt that there was somebody in the school system who 
could respond to their concerns, fears, problems, and get action 
more quickly, it would help the foster child. „ 

Ms Pohlky. Perhaps if they're in a school for more than 6 
months at a time. You have to realize that my schooling-you 
know, if I was in 15 homes I was in at least 13 different schools. 

Mr. Stark. So tl.at wouldn't work unless you had a more stable 

foster home life. . . „ ._ , , 

Ms. Pohley. No; I think that— especially if there are children 
who seem to be working out well in homes, and remaining there, 1 
think the schools are a real good place to start. But I also think 
that the department, the welfare department, needs to be held 
more accountable for educating children regarding what kmd ot 
care they should expect to receive. If children knew that you can 
bet there'd be a lot, you know— the instances of abuse would go 

W 1f youeducate children regarding what policy is— right now we 
don't have a system that offers quality, or even guarantees it. We 
have a system that says you will be fed and taken care of. You will 
have a place to sleep. There's nothing about quality. 

How can they offer quality when they don't even offer quality 
foster parent training? . . 

Ms. Gambini. May I respond to the school situation? , 
The State of California has enacted a piece of legislation which is 
called Foster Youth Services in the schools. That program will 
identify the children with a special testing, tutormg. and have 
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them— those kinds of continuity so that if a child goes from school 
district to school district 

Mr. Stark. How about counseling though? So the child can feel 
good about him/her self. 

Ms^ Gambini. Counseling in all those things are inherent, howev- 
er, there are no funds. The concept has been, you know, agreed 
upon as law, but, again, the monies have not been allocated. 

In response to the foster child rights, Abigail English, National 
Center for Youth Law, is putting together a videotape which will 
put those things forth in such a way that young children can un- 
derstand them. 

There again, we don't know how to disseminate those; whether 
our agency will be willing to share that information; we're hoping 
to %e\ a channel maybe through that same foster service in the 
schools if we can ever get that enacted. 

Again, it's just basically the money part there. 

Chairman Ford. The Chair has no further questions. I'd like to 
thank the members of the panel for testifying. 

Mr Stark. And encourage the panel to say that we spend so 
little time, as Frank pointed out, being able to talk with people 
who participate in these programs, both as parents, and as chil- 
dren. And please send us any information you have— you men- 
tioned some research, Cory, in your testimony. 

Ms. Pohlky. Most of it is at the city library if people take the 
time to go down and read it. 

Mr. Stark. Well, if you cculd direct us there, or give us a bibliog- 
raphy on that, it would be helpful 

Ms. Pohley. I certainly will. 

Mr Stark [continuing]. To us, and our staff. We'd appreciate it 
i hank you. 
Ms. Pohley. I'd be glad to. 
Mr. Stark. Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. The Chair will recognize i Ir. Stark at this time 
tor the next panel. 

Mr. Stark. Our third panel is dealing with the impact in the 
cuts in Federal programs on the families, and the children in the 
welfare and foster care system. We'll be led off by Jeanette 
Dunckel who is the chairperson of the California Foster Care Net- 
work, and the California Children's Research Institute; Shelly Bra- 
zier, from Ix>s Angeles, Resource Center for Children and Youth 
bervices. It s a small panel. 

Chairman Ford. The Chair will recognize Ms. Dunckel at this 
time. 

STATEMENT OF JEANETTE DUNCKEL. CHAIRPERSON, CALIFOR- 
NIA KOSTKR CARE NETWORK POLICY BOARD, CHILDREN'S RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE OF CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 

Ms. Dunckel. Good morning. 
yo Mr - Stark. Take two of those. That's for the reporter. Thank 

Ms. Dunckel. Good morning to all of you. Thank you very much 
far inviting me here today to testify about come of the effects of 
Federal funding on the foster care system in California. 
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My name is Jeanette Dunckel. I'm chairperson of the California 
Foster Care Network Policy Board. The network project is a 5-year 
project funded by foundation funds, privately funded, to involve cit- 
izen volunteers all over the State of California in monitoring the 
implementation of Public Law 96-272, and our State implementing 
legislation S.B. 14. 

The volunteers are working in 10 regional networks and I would 
like to touch briefly today on some of the things that they are no- 
ticing in their own counties as a result of the cuts in Federal pro- 
grams, and the failure of Federal funding to keep pace with pro- 
gram costs. 

We are seeing some improvements in the foster care system 
thanks to 96-272, and S B. 14, including the 6-month court reviews, 
which will prevent children from disappearing entirely from view. 

And we are also seeing a number of counties that have developed 
some very innovative services to protect children, and to have them 
reunited with their families through contracting with private agen- 
ci&s. 

However, the increased mandates in 96-272, and S.B. 14, have co- 
incided with an increase in referrals to the system, as you have 
been hearing this morning. And at the same time there seems to 
have been a slackening in the Federal resolve to actually change 
the foster care system. 

We have in California about 28,000 children in foster care. The 
most difficult children, about 7,000 of them, are in group homes or 
institutions. And 21,000 of them are in foster family homes. 

We've heard a great deal today about the age of the children in 
foster care. Two-thirds of our children are over the age of 10. At 
least 45 percent of them have a diagnosed physical or emotional 
problem that requires special services, and a special plan to be de- 
veloped for them. 

In addition, besides this background, we are now seeing— and the 
network members are reporting all over the State—that increasing- 
ly difficult children are entering the foster care system. 

And we can see this because of some State department of social 
services statistics. The placements in group care, which is for the 
most difficult children, rose by 314 in 1 month s time from Decem- 
ber 1983 to January 1984. And during that same time period place- 
ments in foster family homes declined by 200. 

You know that when child abuse prevention services fail, its 
title IV-E that picks up the board and the maintenance for these 
children so they can live safely away from their dangerous situa- 

U °But it's title XX, and title IV-B, which are blended at the State 
level in this State, that provide the services to either maintain the 
families, put them back together, or find the children alternative 
permanent homes. 

We're ail aware that title XX, which started out at a $3 billion 
appropriation in 1981, has declined from that mark, and although 
it is on its way back up, it has yet to reach that $3 billion mark. 

And title IV-B, as you know, has never had an appropriation at 
its authorized level of $266 million. Plus the fact that we face the 
threat of block-granting title IV-B with the child welfare training 
grants. 
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r^P T m f? n California specifically? Title XX funds in 
California decreased by 17 percent from 1980 to 1983. And title IV- 
B, after decreasing m 1981 and 1982, rose finally to a level where it 
has remained unchanged to this day. 

i^mPnK-'T the ^ild welfare services cost, the cost of serv- 
ce in California, has increased 36 percent since 1981-82, which is 

sara^f Ld 4 inr^ fore the new -"^ went ^ ^ 

t ,S man FoRD Pardon me. What has caused that increase in 
mat du some percent? 

Ms. Dunckel. The cause of the 36-percent increase in cost? 
Chairman Ford. Right. 

Ms. Dunckel. I think that it's probably more children in the 
system, and the increase in the cost, the actual cost of services 

Chairman Ford. Just actual cost. And I noticed earlier Mr. Stark 
had mentioned an increase, you know, in a number of children and 

Ms. Dunckel. Yes. 

i ?uI m c n » r ^ D - Thirtv - Six Percent is a somewhat huge increase 
in light of all the cuts that have taken place, as well mLrease 
Ms. Dunckel. Yes; that's right. 

As I was going to say, the title XX funding is expected to in- 
crease only 7 percent over that period 

Chairman Ford. Right. 

Ms. Dunckel. Taking into consideration the proposed 1985 fiscal 
year fund level. And title IV-B is expected to increase not atS 
We received pretty much the same amount of title IV-B money 
that we always have. 

This has put a tremendous strain on both the public and the pri- 
vate sector because what s happening is the private sector is being 
asked to step in where the Federal programs have been cut. And 
they are finding it's a tremendous drain on their own financial re- 
sources as a result because the funding has not kept pace with 
costs of providing those services. 

Network members have reported both juvenile court judges and 
county welfare departments are complaining that they have seen a 
tremendous loss m placement options, especially for the more diffi- 
cult children. What do you do with the child who has a major prob- 
lem? Where can you place him? Placement options have been de- 
creasing m the private sector. 

Additionally, as you've been hearing, the public sector has been 

somlsutiLtici 01 of Iayoffs of their own workera - ut me ^ y° u 

In Los Angeles County last month, in one 3-hour period, 30 new 
were' 'm^tfs^lfT ^ te ^ 15 <* those 

Now, this is something that we're beginning to see in Califor- 
nia-an increasing number of very young children being referred 
u) sn£iter care. 

np I "I^ ti f^ ons in J ^ r A 75fjes of child abuse and neglect rose 62 
percent. The number of children made dependents of the court is 
up .75 percent, while the number of workers declined 18 percent 
ban Diego County: the child protective service caseloads run 50 
to 60 per worker. 
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San Francisco has had an increase of 61 percent in the number 
of cases assigned to workers in just this last year. 

Again, in San Francisco, in a new shelter system we re going to 
be hearing about, in 1 day last month 53 of the children in that - 
shelter were under the age of 2, exactly half the population in that 

shelter. , 

Sacramento County lost 121 child protective service worker posi- 
tions between 1978 and 1982 as a direct result of Federal funding 

° U In Alameda County, preventive services have been reduced- 
three family service units have been totally eliminated. 

When Alameda County Welfare Department answered a ques- 
tionnaire from the Network on what it would take to fully comply 
with S.B. 14, the intent of S.B. 14, they said that they would reduce 
their reunification caseloads to 20, where they stand at 23 now. 

And the permanent placement caseloads to 35, and they are now 
currently at 39. , . ... 

1 would like to touch on the lack of training money, the block- 
granting of the child welfare training grants. What this threatens 
is a specialized child welfare training curriculum in the schools ot 
soci&l work 

Chairman Ford. Pardon me, before you do that, is it a State pro- 
gram with the emergency shelter services, or is it by counties here 
in California? 

Ms. Dunckel. You mean funded? . 

Chairman Ford. In a single 3-hour period, and 1 day in March, 
32 new children entered. And I'm sure that you must have some 
kind of emergency shelter service, is that correct? 

Ms. Dunckel. That's what is— they entered the emergency shel- 
ter service in Los Angeles. . . 

Chairman Ford. Is that a State program, or is that implemented 
through certain counties? 

Ms. Dunckel. I think that's entirely county funded there. But it 
depends on your county. 

Chairman Ford. It depends on your county? 

Ms. Dunckel. Whether it's a county operated program. Its 
funded by the _ 

Chairman Ford. So it's not a State program? 

IVIs Dunckei** No. 

Chairman Ford. They send the money throughout the State? 
Ms. Dunckel. Every county has some sort of an emergency shel- 
ter i , n „ 

Chairman Ford. Emergency shelter. OK. 

Ms. Dunckel. Yes, and I think they're quite different from 
county to county. Some of them have Federal and State money in 
them, and some are entirely county operated. 

Chairman Ford. But this is only for the emergency placement, 

*^Ab. Dunckel. Only for emergency. It's supposed to be very tem- 
porary. About 30 days is what the limit is on shelters. 
Chairman Ford. Are these State dollars? 

Ms. Dunckel. In some cases they are. In some cases the county; 
in some cases a blend of Federal, State, and county. And private 
money, too. 
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Chairman Ford. I'm sorry? 

Ms. Dunckkl. You will be hearing about it, the San Francisco 
shelter, which is a blend of all of those things. 
Chairman Ford. You may proceed. I'm sorry. 
Ms. Dunckel. I'm almost done. 

I was touching on the lack of training. I think we've heard a lot 
about that this morning. When title XX training dollars were 
block-granted the State had to make a decision between services 
and training. It came down on the sides of services. The training 
all over the State has been cut dramatically. 

We also see a ripple effect in programs where there are no Fed- 
eral funds, only State and county funds, such as the licensing unit 
which is the evaluation unit. They evaluate the homes that the 
children are placed in. That has been cut dramatically all over the 
State. 

Foster parent training you just heard about. It's scanty. It exists 
m certain parts, but what we're doing is asking these foster par- 
ents to take these increasingly difficult children without the sup- 
port and training that they need to do a decent job. 

So I would like to suggest that the Federal Government needs to 
take the lead once again, as it did in 1980, with the passage of 96- 
Zll t and declare its intent to protect and to serve these children 

Until such time as title IV-B and title XX are funded sufficient- 
ly, to really protect and serve all children, and get them perma- 
nent homes, title IV-E should be an open-end entitlement so that 
children can at least be maintained safely outside their homes. 

And also because in title IV-E you find the adoption subsidy for 
the hard to place children who might otherwise not find a perma- 
nent home at all. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you. 
[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement or Jranettk Dunckkl, Chairperson, California Footer Care 
Network Policy Board or the Children's Research Institute or California 

The Children's Research Institute of California and the California Foster Care 
Network thank you for inviting us to testify and welcome this opportunity to come 
before the Public Assistance and Unemployment Subcommittee of the House Ways 
and Means Committee to discus* the effect* of federal funding on the foster care 
system in California. 

My name is Jeanetto Dunckel. I am the Chairperson of the California Foster Care 
Network Policy Board The Network is a five year project of the Children's Re- 
search Institute of California, sponsored by several California foundations, to in- 
volve concerned citizens in California with the issue* surrounding the treatment of 
foster children in the state. The ten regional Foster Care Networks have worked in 
their local communities to monitor the implementation of SB 14, the state lesisla- 
j^$*&rF tt hIiL 9 ± 2 ? 2 ' ^ federal Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare 
Act of 1980. The Networks also assist in making improvement* is the care of foster 
children at both the local and state levels. Today I would like to describe for you 
what the regional networks are finding in their counties as a result of recent federal 
P^ 8 ™ cuts and the failure of funding to keep pace with program cceta. 

The federal Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 was passed with 
overwhelming bipartisan support to improve the live* of children in foster care, and 
to address the fact that large numbers of children were growing up in foster care in 
the United States without permanent families. The implementation of this law and 
hB 14 ' t j™\, s J tate law - n* 8 resulted in dramatic improvement* in the foster care 
system. Children are having their cases reviewed regularly within mandated time 
limits, service planning and delivery are now oriented to achievement of permanen- 
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cy for children, we art? teeing reductions in foster care placements in counties which 
have followed the P L W 272 mandates for a period of years, and counties are de- 
veloping innovative service* through contracting with private agencies to provide 24 
hour protection for chidren and achieve reunification for families. 

However, these increased mandates have coincided with an increase in referrals 
to the foster care system and a slackening in federal resolve to change that system. 
The message of P L 96-272 was that increased incentives would be given to states to # 
keep children out of foster care or to find them permanent homes. Additional appro- 
priations v/ere to be given for services to achieve these goals. The promise of PL, 
§6-272 has yet to be fully realized. 

In California, as of January, 1984, we have 28,356 children in foster care. The 
most difficult of these children, 7,092 of the total foster care population, are in * 
group care. About 21,200 are in foster family homes. Two-thirds of all our foster 
children are age 10 or older. Older children in foster care often enter the system 
suffering from mental, emotional or behavioral problems of their own, in addition to 
parental abuse and neglect. A recent publication by the California State Depart- 
ment of Social Services reported that in March, 1981, 45% of all children in foster 
care had "a diagnosed physical or emotional problem for which a special plan had 
to be developed/' In a study of group care conducted by the Children's Research In- 
stitute in 1981, it was found that the typical group care resident is an emotionally 
disturbed adolescent with a history of parental marital instability, parental behav- 
ior problems, personal behavior problems, poor mental health, learning difficulties, 
and probably has two prior out-of-home placements. California Foster Care Network 
members all over the state are reporting that increasingly difficult children are en- 
tering the foster care system, and indeed, in recent months placement in group care 
have risen by 314 in one month's time (December, 1983 to January, 1984). During 
this same period, placements in foster family homes declined by 200, 

When child abuse prevention services fail these children, federal Title IV-E pro- 
vides them with board and maintenance while they live awav from dangerous home 
situations. In order to rehabilitates these families, or safely prevent the need to 
remove the child in the first place, Title TV-B and XX provide funding for child 
welfare services. Tragically, funding for Title XX which stood at $8 billion in 1981, 
was cut drastically during 1982 and 1983, and is not beginning to climb back up, but 
has yet to reach the $3 billion mark. The proposed 1985 federal budget maintains 
Title XX at it* current level, i*nd expands its service responsibility to include those 
activities now carried out under the Community Service Block Grant. Title 1V-B 
was cut by $7 million during 1982 and 1983, and rather than being budget at its 
authorized level of $266 million for 1985, it is proposed to be combined with Child 
Welfare Training Grants and maintained at its current level of $165 million. In Cal- 
fornia. Title XX funds decreased by 11% between 1980 and 1983; and Title IV-B, 
after decreasing in 1981-82. rose to a level where is has remained virtually un- 
changed to this day. Child welfare services costs in California have increased 36% 
since 1981-82 (prior to SB 14), while Title XX funding is expected to increase only 
1% during the same time period, and Title IV-B not at all. Money from Title XX 
and IV-B is combined to provide emergency response and child protective services, 
as well as family maintenance and reunification services such as temporary in-home 
caretakers, out-of-home respite care, teaching homemakers, and parent training. 

The cut in service money have put a tremendous strain on both the public and 
private Hector* in California as they struggle to implement the new laws and to pro- 
tect and service children. Private agencies are being asked to step in where services 
have been reduced, at the same time they are facing a major drain on their finan- 
cial resources because federal dollars have failed to keep pace with the increasing 
cost of providing services. More and more private dollars are being use to make up 
the difference, but they aren't sufficient. The counties who used to rely on the pri- 
vate sector to provide specialized* highly flexible service are finding the availability 7 
of programs to serve special populations has diminished dramatically. Network 
members all over the state report that juvenile court judges and county welfare de- 
partments are findings a serious lack of placement resources, particularly for the 
more difficult children. One of the more pressing problems in California is the lack 
of federal support for children placed in foster care because of serious mental health 
problems. 

fn addition to this situation in the privage sector, county welfare departments 
have had to lay off large numbers of their own workers, and due to civil service 
re ]utrements, have often been forced to replace children's services workers with in- 
experienced and unqualified personnel. All of this is happening at the same time 
requests for service are escalating. Some examples follow: 
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LOS AKOJtLB* COUNTY 

In a risible 3 hour period one day thii March. 82 new children entered shelter 
care in Lo* Angel**~-15 under the age of two year*. Between 1978-79 and 1982-83; 
—Referral* to children's protective services icee 46%. 
— Investigation* of child abuse and Deflect rose 62%. 
—The number of children's services workers declined 18%. 
—The number of fhmUme supervisor* declined 27%. 
—The number of case filings in Dependency Court has increased 35%, 
— The number of children made dependents of the court rose 75%, 
—There has been an addition of only one judge (a 14% staff increase) Children'* 
Protective Services caseloads average between 79-106 per worker. 

SAN DOCK) COUNTY 

Emergency Shelter Care averages 317 children per month. 

40.000 calls were received on the emergency "hot" lines during 1983. 

Between 1981-82 and 1982-83 there has been an increase in the average of month- 
ly emergency calls from 3,311 per month to 4,190 per month. 

Intake and investigation have increased from 1,811 average per month in 1981-82, 
to 2,020 per month in 1982-83. 

Child Protective Service* caseloads average between 60-60 per worker. 

SAN FftANCtSCO COUNTY 

There has been an increase of 43% in emergency calls between 1981 and 1983. 

There has been an increase of 61% of referrals assigned to worker* between Janu- 
ary 1983 and January 1984. 

A new emergency shelter designed to hold 76 children now consistently holds at 
least 110 children, and frequently increases to 130 children. On a single day last 
month 53 of the children in shelter care were under the age of two. 

Child Protective Services caseloads average 28 to 30 (the ideal is 26). 

Family Reunification caseloads average 22 to 23 children (18 is ideal). 

SACaAMENTO COUNTY 

There has been an increase of 85% in emergency calls. This increase amount to a 
10% increase over the last three years. 

Funding for Reunification and Permanency Planning increased 8.9% from 1980 to 
1983 

Caseload* in the same unit during the same time increased 24%. 

121 Child Protective Service* positions were loat between 1978 and 1982. 

ALAMEDA COUNTY 

Preventive services have been reduced. Three units of Family Services have been 

eliminated. 

Family Reunification caseloads average 23, Permanent Placement caseloads aver- 
age 39, 

To fully comply with the intent of SB 14, Alameda would reduce Family Reunifi- 
cation caseloads to 20, and Permanent Placement caseloads to 35. This would take 7 
additional child welfare workers, one supervisor and one clerk. 

Federal budget cuts in Child Welfare Training Grant*, and the threat to block 
grant this money with Title IV-B, pose a serious problem if we want the states to be 
able to maximize their resources and achieve compliance with the law. Training 
grants were used in the Bay Area to provide specialised training in child welfcre in 
schools of *oei*Jwwk In 

grant* were awarded in California, and nothing of significance in Northern Califor- 
nia. For example, San Francisco now no longer has student interns working with 
the county welfare department in children's emergency service* Further training of 
caseworkers and other child welfare personnel is needed to ensure the full applica- 
tion of the reforms and protections in PX. 96-272- 

In addition to cuts in service funded with federal money, the ripple effect of 
fewer federal dollars at the state level means we have experienced cut* m vital serv- 
ice* funded solely with *tate and county money. Licensing unit* all over the state 
have been cut drastically. San Francisco is now receiving half of what they did in 
the past for theae workers who evaluate the homes in which children are place. San 
Mateo ha* seen it* available licensing dollar* decrease by 37% since l$f?9~80. Li- 
censing worker* carry caseload* of 100 to ISO home* and now they are required to 
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evaluate only the physical environment, not the quality of the home or program as 
they did in the post. 

Training for foster parent* and care providers U another area that has suffered 
from the aquevze on funds at the itate level. Training of the people who care for 
theae children is essential to avoid bum-out and lost of outstanding providers and to 
screen out or educate those who need extra help in caring for todays increasingly 
difficult foster care population. 

In summary, the federal government needs to take the lead once again, as it did 
with the 1980 passage of P.L. 96-272, in declaring its intent to protect and serve 
children in foster care. Until such time that Title IV-B and Title XX are funded 
sufficiently to be able to provide the services that keep families together, reunify 
them, or find other permanent placements for children. Title IV-E should remain 
an open-end entitlement in order to care for children who can't remain safely at 
home and to provide adoption assistance to aid in the adoption of special needs chil- 
dren, who might otherwise by unable to find a permanent home. 

Chairman Ford. Ms- Shelly Brazier. 

STATEMENT OF SHELLY BRAZIER, DIRECTOR, REGION IX RE- 
SOURCE CENTER FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH, AND FAMILIES, LOS 
ANGELES, CA 

Ms. Brazier. Thank you. My name is Shelly Brazier, and I'm the 
director of the Region IX Resource Center for Children, Youth, and 
Families, which is 1 of 10 federally funded programs thro*ighout 
the country. 

Chairman Ford. You can pull that mike a little closer so that 
you won't have to strain yourself. 
Ms. Brazier. I'm from Hollywood. 
Chairman Ford. You're from where? 
Ms. Brazier. Los Angeles. 

The resource centers really have the incentive to provide train- 
ing, technical consultation, and information exchange to facilitate 
the capacity of the public and private child welfare and youth serv- 
ing agencies to respond to the needs of children at risk, and fami- 
lies. 

In addition, many of the centers have focused their attentions on 
providing assistance to agencies in implementing aspects of 96-272. 

When we were asked to develop a report on assessing the effect 
of the economy on the foster care system one of our strategies was 
to enlist the support of the other members of the national network 
of resource centers. So the material which I will be speaking to you 
on today will come not just from California, but also from Arizona 
aH Tennessee. 

The final report which will be submitted will also include materi- 
als from Washington State, Georgia, and Wisconsin. So it will be 
much more comprehensive than just the State of California. 

And in order not to be redundant, because obviously many of the 
issues that you've heard today are very key issues, and do surface 
time and time again. Ml go over with you somewhat some of the 
things which we've identified in developing a questionnaire, and in 
interviewing both foster parents, foster care workers, and supervi- 
sors, and judges, and child welfare administrators in the three 
States which I mentioned* 

No. 1 was the real attempt to look at the entry point into the 
system. That because as you heard today there have been dramatic 
increases in the number of child abuse and neglect reported cases. 
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evaluate only the phymcal environment, not the quality of the home or program as 
they did in the pant. 

Training for foster parent* and care providers is another ami that has suffered 
from the squeeze on funds at the state level. Training of the people who care for 
these children is essential to avoid burnout and loss of outstanding providers and to 
screen out or educate those who need extra help in caring for today's increasingly 
difficult foster care population. 

In summary, the federal government needs to take the lead once again, as it did 
with the 1980 passage of P.L 96-272, in declaring its intent to protect and serve 
children in foster care. Until such time that Title IV-B and Title XX are funded 
sufficiently to be able to provide the services that keep families vogether, reunify 
them, or find other permanent placements for children, Title IV-E should remain 
an open-end entitlement in order to care for children who can't remain safely at 
home and to provide adoption assistance to aid in the adoption of special needs chil- 
dren, who might otherwise by unable to find a permanent home. 

Chairman Ford, Ms. Shelly Brazier, 

STATEMENT OP SHELLY BRAZIER, DIRECTOR* REGION IX RE* 
SOURCE CENTER FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH f AND FAMILIES, LOS 
ANGELES, CA 

Ms. Brazier. Thank you. My name is Shelly Brazier, and I'm the 
director of the Region IX Resource Center for Children, Youth, and 
Families, which is 1 of 10 federally funded programs throughout 
the country. 

Chairman Ford. You can pull that mike a little closer so that 
you won't have to strain yourself. 
Ms. Brazier. I'm from Hollywood. 
Chairman Ford. You're from where? 
Ms. Brazier. Los Angeles. 

The resource centers really have the incentive to provide train- 
ing, technical consultation, and information exchange to facilitate 
the capacity of the public and private child welfare and youth serv- 
ing agencies to respond to the needs of children at risk, and fami- 
lies. 

In addition, many of the centers have focused their attentions on 
providing assistance to agencies in implementing aspects of 96-272. 

When we were asked to develop a report on assessing the effect 
of the economy on the foster care system one of our strategies was 
to enlist the support of the other members of the national network 
of resource centers. So the material which I will be speaking to you 
on today will come not just from California, but also from Arizona 
ar 1 Tennessee. 

The final report which will be submitted will also include materi- 
als from Washington State, Georgia, and Wisconsin. So it will be 
much more comprehensive than just the State of California. 

And in order not to be redundant, because obviously many of the 
issues that you've heard today are very key issues, and do surface 
time and time again, f 11 go over with you somewhat some of the 
things which we've identified in developing a questionnaire* and in 
interviewing both foster parents, foster care workers, and supervi- 
sors, and judges, and child welfare administrators in the three 
States which I mentioned. 

No. I was the real attempt to look at the entry point into the 
system. That because as you heard today there have been dramatic 
increases in the number of child abuse and neglect reported cases. 
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In some counties there have been 200, 300 person increases, par- 
ticularly when we look at cases of sexual abuse. 

Many county and State agencies have found themselves very ill 
prepared to provide the preplacement prevention services which 
are very vital parts of 96-272. The timing of the Federal law was 
such that a number of the issues of concentration were spent on- 
initial time was spent on court review, administrative review proc- 
esses, case management techniques. But more and more recently 
beginning to look at the question of preplacement prevention serv- 
ices. 

Because many agencies are finding that they're ill prepared to 
respond to these children, and the increase reported cases, these 
children are entering the foster care system in larger numbers. 

One of the reports that was submitted by the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Social Services, particularly since the Wisconsin area was 
very hard hit by the recession, and by unemployment rates, and re- 
ports by the National Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse, 
have indicated a sharp association between areas of unemploy- 
ment—where the unemployment rate is high is where the child 
abuse figures are increasing. 

Some counties, and some States, particularly in Arizona, have 
been somewhat innovated in targeting some of their preplacement 
prevention programs toward those counties which have h^en identi- 
fied—counties which have been identified at being at higher risk, 
or perhaps stress. 

It's a— it js not the best choice that is available to a State or 
county, but when we're dealing with limited resources it perhaps is 
a recommended direction to take, or at least one to explore. 

One thing we've also noticed is, particularly in California, the 
number of voluntary placements for options for parents who are 
having trouble handling their children. Whether or not that's be- 
cause of economic stress within the family; whether or not that's 
because the child is a problem child; but the ability to really afford 
that service to parents has declined tremendously. 

Since 1979— m 1979 21 prrcent of the children in foster care in 
the State of California were in— were voluntarily placed by the 
children. 

Mr. Stark. Has there been any change in abandonment numbers 
where one parent or the other will leave home so the other parent 
can qualify for AFDC? Is this an alternative? 

Ms. Brazier. What we have is some reports where parents— 
these are both from parents and social workers, which are more 
anecdotal, which indicate that parents give reasons such as — moth- 
ers give reasons such as "I am unable to support my child. I'm 
unable to find housing/' Particularly in areas where there is diffi- 
culty in finding housing, or whether that difficulty qualifies for 
AFDC, And they have chosen to try to place their children volun- 
tarily. But it primarily is anecdotal information. 

But the problem with the decline and the availability of volun- 
tary placement, as I mentioned, has moved from 21 percent in 1979 
to 2,3 percent of the children in 1983 who are able to be placed vol- 
untarily. 

Again, we're looking at training that's necessary for foster 
homes, particularly training for specialized foster homes, that 
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A study in 1981 by Tennessee foster parents indicated that they 
spend probably $600 to $800 more per child per year than the State 
allows, and that those parents who are finding themselves in that 
position were also opting out of the system at earlier points. 

We recognize now that Arizona's monthly allowance for children 
m foster care for teenagers, for clothing, is $25. And for personal 
cost is $12.50. Now, $25 a month for a teenager for clothing, and 
$ii.50 a month for personal expenses for a teenager, it surpasses 
what we all know is what teenagers need, and would spend just on 
a basic level. 

Chairman Ford. Give me a breakdown of some other States, if 
you don t mind. You mentioned Tennessee being $600 to $800 more 
per year. 

Ms Brazier. There was an estimate here in California that 
there's a $400 to $500 differential. 
Chairman Ford. How much? 

Ms. Brazikr. $400 to $500 

Chairman Ford. $400 to $500? 

Ms. Brazier. $400 to $500 differential. And in Washington State 
that there's a $200 to $300 differential. 

But one of the reasons that we're finding also in some States a 
decline m the number of quality foster parents is that the economy 
is such that many women are returning to the work force. And 
they're finding that they're unable to maintain their positions as 
foster families—foster parents, particularly without the support to 
handle the children, and the differential, the gap between the ap- 
proved rate and the actual expense. 

What I'd like to say is, in closing, that while there are a number 
of innovative programs that are operating throughout the country 
which assist State and local governments in responding to the 
needs, the mandates in 96-272, that there is very little coordina- 
tion, and very few mechanisms identified by the Federal Govern- 
ment to disseminate those models, and to assist State agencies and 
local municipalities in identifying ways of translating those models 
to their localities. 

At this ,«oint, other than some of the activities of the regional 
resource centers, it rests with the network of personal contacts; 
some with the American Public Welfare Association activities, but 
there s very little coordinated effort. 

Chairman Ford. How are you funded? Like the Resource Center 
for Children and Youth Services out of Los Angeles? 

Ms. Brazier. The Region IX Resource Center is a federally 
funded program with the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. And our geographic area is California, Arizona, Hawaii, and 
Nevada And there are 10 other resource centers such as ours. 
We re scheduled to go out of business in September of this year. 

Chairman Ford. Of this year. 

You say there are 10 other centers. Are you saying 10 other cen- 
ters across the country, or what? 

Ms. Brazier. There are 10 regional resource centers throughout 
the country, and 1 national resource center for family-based serv- 
ices. 

Chairman Ford. Now, it goes without saying that the Reagan ad- 
ministration, I guess, imposed a 1985 budget that does not reflect 
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the funding, I guess, on HHS, and that's why you will probably be 
forced to go out of business as of September 30, 1984? 
Ms. Brazier. That's our understanding. 

Mr. Stark. Just want to remind you where that's coming from. 
Ms. Brazier. We're aware of the source. 

Mr. Stark. Something just occurred to me. I don't know it. In 
California foster children are employed part time. Say they work at 
McDonald's. Are they allowed to keep that money, or is there a 
particular way we deal with that? Do you know? Is it the child's to 
spend as he or she will? 

Ms. Brazier. I'm not sure what the provision for that is. I know 
in other States— in Hawaii, for example, there's a particular home 
that the State department of social services has funded which 
works with preemancipation youth in foster care, and private in- 
dustry, to find jobs and traineeships for those children. And it's 
been very successful in helping them move out of the system. 

Mr. Stark. How is it in your study that you didn't interview any 
of the clients, any of the foster children? 

Ms. Brazier. One of the things that— in given the time that we 
had to put it together, one of the things that we did decide to do is 
to interview some emancipated foster children. But because of 
some of the needs for permission, and authorization for communi- 
cation, we decided that that might be too difficult. 

Mr. Stark, Is there a problem either in privacy, or other laws in 
this State, that would prohibit interviewing foster children that are 
under 18? 

Ms. Brazier. No; there's no real prohibition against it, and we 
could have, I'm sure. But our sense was of a sense of intrusion into 
the child's life. 

Mr. Stark. I'm a little confused, Ms. Dunckel. In your testimony, 
on page G you deal with Alameda County, and vou suggest that the 
preventive services have been reduced. And then you sav that to 
comply with the intent of S.B. 14, Alameda would reduce family re- 
unification caseloads to 20, and permanent placement caseloads to 
35. And that would take seven additional welfare workers, one su- 
pervisor, and one clerk. 

Ms. Dunckel. Can't make it stand, 

Mr. Stark. I can't figure that one out. Can you enlighten me a 
little bit? Alan may have figured it out already. 

Ms. Dunckel. If they have additional workers it will reduce the 
caseloads. Caseload is the number of children or families that they 
are handling. 

Mr. Stark. So the intent then of S.B. 14 is to have fewer cases 
per social worker? Is that the idea? 

Ms. Dunckel. Well, the idea is to be able to handle your cases in 
an expeditious manner, and we're dealing with timeframes. And 
that's the problem. So the fewer cases you have the more you can 
work within the timeframes on that. 

Mr. Stark. I appreciate your indulgence. 

Chairman Ford. The subcommittee would like to thank the two 
panelists that are appearing before the committee today and testi- 
fied. 

The Chair will recognize Mr Stark at this time for the next 
panel. 
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Mr. Stark. The fourth panel deals with the problem of the first 
step in the foster care system, the emergency shelter. 

Nora Manchester of San Jose, Faster Care Policy Board; Dr, Sol 
Wasserman of San Jose, medical director of Children and Adoles- 
cence Psychiatric Inpatient Unit, San Jose Health Center; Ms. Lou 
Fox of San Francisco, program manager at the California Emergen- 
cy Family Care Program, are the panelists* 



Chairman Ford. The Chair will recop ^ize Ms, Nora Manchester 
at this time. 

STATEMENT OF NORA MANCHESTER, CALIFORNIA FOSTER CARE 
NETWORK POLICY BOARD, CALIFORNIA CHILDREN'S RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE, SAN JOSE, CA 

Ms. Manchester. Well, thank you very much for inviting me to 
speak with you this morning. I also, like Jeanette, am a member of 
the California Foster Care Network Policy Board. 

Additionally, I serve as the president of the Junior League in 
San Jose, and sit on our county juvenile justice commission, and 
our children's shelter board. 

I became interested in children shelters only about 10 months 
ago when p grand jury report was released in Santa Clara County 
basically exposing all kinds of real difficult problems in our chil- 
dren's shelter. 

The presiding juvenile court judge said "why don't you go down 
there and get involved and see what you can do?" And as a result, 
I have been spending the last 10 months looking at children's shel- 
ters in California. 

Im not an expert in child development issues. I am a volunteer. 
Why does a child enter the county emergency shelter? 

Over a 1 month period this year in a nearby children's shelter, 
158 kids were admitted. They included 69 boys, and 89 girls. 

Children actually living in the shelter averaged 47 children. 
Twenty-nine of those kids ran away that month. Ran away from 
the children s shelter. I wonder why. 

Why does the child enter the system? About 28 percent of them 
enter because there's no parent or guardian at home; because their 
parent is in jail, or in the hospital. About 25 percent of the kids 
that enter the shelter system are there because their parents are 
destitute. There s no suitable abode. They're lost. There's an unfit 
home, or they're waiting for placement. 

An additional 8 percent are there because of parental neglect. 
Nine percent are there because of sexual molest. About 20 percent 
of the kids in the shelter have been physically abused. 

What do these kids look like? Well, they tend to reflect the 
ethnic makeup of the county in which they reside. Over half are 
usually Caucasian. Others are black, Hispanic, and an increasing 
number are Asian, mostly Vietnamese. 

Of the total admissions during the month to the. shelter system I 
am speaking of, about 20 percent of those kids had been in shelters 
previously. We were getting a lot of repeaters. 

How old are these kids? Children actually living in shelters are 
almost always teenagers, They're not the cute little babies. The 
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cute little babies are placed in satellite emergency housing. Older 
children, children who have been molested, children who have 
failed in placements, people the shelters. 

Sometimes foster parents worry about having molested victims 
in their homes. Of the shelter admissions 53 percent are under the 
age of 8. These kids go to the emergency foster homes. 

What do shelters look like? Well, they're ail different. And that's 
because State and Federal Government leave it up to the counties 
to provide emergency care for the abused and neglected child. 

Some counties are generous, and you're going to hear from some 
of those today. Some are not. 

Because shelters are generally run by department of social serv- 
ices they tend to be organizationally out of place. Institutions for 
children are normally administered by county probation depart- 
ments. A shelter is probably the only institution a department of 
social services would ever run. 

The department might in some cases contract with a private non- 
profit to provide emergency shelter for kids. Some shelters have 
bedrooms. Others line kids up in cots along the walls. 

Who licenses shelters? Usually the State licenses shelters. In 
some cases the county may license its own shelter. They are gener- 
ally governed by regulations covering licenses for foster family 
homes or group homes. Nothing special is required of the shelter, 
even though it houses our most damaged kids. 

Licensing looks at the number of bedrooms, water heaters, all 
the things that Mr. Stark has already mentioned. They don't look 
at the credentials of the people providing services, and they really 
don't look at the quality of programming inside the shelters. 

Let me tell you about a few specific kids. Cory spoke previously 
about being in the receiving home. That's basically what is meant 
by the emergency shelter. 

The stories that I'm giong to tell you are close to the truth, but 
names and essential facte have been changed to protect the inno- 
cent 

There's Maria, Generally a file on an abused kid begins with 
father unknown. In Maria's case the father is described as socio- 

pathic. 

She was first referred to the shelter when she accused her father 
of kissing her pee- pee. She was 4. There wasn't enough evidence 
against her father. She was made a dependent ward of the court 
the i'oliw-Mring year when they were found living in a car, and neigh- 
borhood people complained. 

Maria s first home was great. She loved her foster parents. That 
lasted only a year, however, because the foster father received a 
promotion and had to move back East* Maria was not allowed to go 
with them Her mother had not relinquished the children, and was 
in a mental institution at the time. 

Her second home didn't work out either. The foster mother 
adopted Maria's two brothers, but returned her to the shelter after 
a couple of years. They weren't compatible. Maria was described as 
hyperactive. She stole food. She didn't trust adults much. Small 
wonder. 

Her third home was great, too, but that resulted in another fail- 
ure because it was discovered that children in the house were par- 
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ticipating in sexual fondling. Some people believed that Maria in- 
troduced the activity. 

An evaluation at a psychiatric institution stated that Maria was 
amenable to treatment. She did have difficulty trusting. Currently 
Maria is 13 and she lives in a group home, and keeps in contact 
with her older adopted brother. Maria wondered out loud "why am 

1 bad? Why doesn't anybody want me?" 

There's Robert. He visited six foster homes recently and found 
them all unacceptable. He has real good behavior in the shelter. 
He run away from the shelter because he lost his staff assistant po- 
sition. He was punished because he refused to participate in its 
placement plan. He hasn't heard from his parents in a long time. 
Robert is 14. 

Shirley was born with spina bifida, and a clubfoot. She uses a 
urine bag. She says kids make fun of her because she walks funny. 
Her mother couldn't cope with her after a divorce. Shirley has 
trouble with her future. She seeks favors from boys. She refuses all 
psychotherapy as it includes her stepfather. 

Juan is Hispanic. He's 13, He first was referred to the shelter at 

2 months. His mother is a drug addict. She had lots of boyfriends 
and no one really knows who fathered Juan. 

Over the years Juan has been in nine foster and group homes. 
He always failed to adjust. His mother sends him double messages. 
She has never been willing to relinquish custody. Hes hypersensi- 
tive. He doesn't get along with other children. He plays in isola- 
tion, Juan's mother is afraid of him. He threw a knife at her 
during a recent visit. His other siblings live at home. Juan lives in 
a shelter. 

These stories really are not unusual. The children who are in our 
shelters are these kids. They are the kids that to some extent are 
known as the unadaptable, 

I will probably agree with almost every speaker that has been 
here this morning in terms of talking about solutions to the prob- 
lem. I think that children shelters are sort of way out here with 
absolutely no oversight by either the State or the Federal Govern- 
ment in termi. of any quality of programming. 

I would concur with the need for funding for the guardian ad 
litem program. That's an optional program, that some counties 
have participated in. Alameda has not, and neither has Santa 
Clara. 

Shelter kids are a lot like strays in your local animal shelter. 
Many are considered unadoptable. They're too old; they have physi- 
cal defects; they might bite; or they might bark. Decisions about 
their life to come are made very quickly with very little oversight 
by either the child, or anyone else on the outside. 

Actually, abuse at animal shelters is probably better documented 
than abuse at our children's shelters. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statemfnt ok Nora Manchejttkr on Bkhalf of the California Foster Care 
Network of thk Children** Rkskarch Institute of California 

My name is Nora Manchester I am a member of the California Foster Care Net- 
work Policy Board. The Network is a five year project of the Children's Research 
Institute of California. The project is funded by Cfidtfornia foUddations. Its purpose 
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is to involve concerned citixens in California with the issues surrounding the treat- 
ment of our children in foster can? throughout the state. 

Additionally, I serve as President of the Junior League of San Joae and ait on our 
county Juvenile Justice Commission and our Children^ Shelter Board. 

I became interested in Children's Shelters leas than a year ago while investigating 
the implementation of P L. 96-272 in Santa Clara County. A Grand Jury report, 
similar to reports written throughout the state in recent years, scolded the County 
for failing to meet the needs of abused and neglected kids. Grant Jury reports 
seldom create much change unless supported by county administrations. The Presid- 
ing Juvenile Court Judge challenged me to "get involved out there" and find ways 
to improve life for the kids who lived there. 

I am not an expert in child development issues. I am a volunteer. My bias is to 
provide the abused and neglected child with what he or she needs to make it in our 
society. 

WHY DOES A CHILD ENTER A COUNTY EMERGENCY SHELTER? 

Over a one month period this year in a nearby Children's Shelter 158 children 
were admitted into the Shelter. They included 69 boys and 89 girls. 

Children actually living in the Shelter averaged 47. 29 runaways occurred that 
month, I wonder why? 

44 children were admitted to the Shelter system— consisting of the Shelter itself 
and satellite emergency foster homes— under the 300 A section of the California 
Welfare and Institutions Code. There was no parent/guardian present or willing to 
provide care and control; no parent/guardian at home because they were in jail or 
in the hospital: or because of some extreme family conflict. 

39 or 0 f tn e kids were admitted under 300B— their families were destitute, 
there whjs no Nuitable abode, lost minors or found minors; an unfit home; a court 
order, child awaiting placement; child having a placement failure. 

13 children were admitted because of parental neglect— %%. 

14 children were admitted— 13 of them girls— because they were sexually molest- 
ed That's 9% of the total admits. 

31 children were admitted because their parents physically abused them— 2Wc. 

WHAT DO THESE KIDS LOOK LIKE? 

They tend to reflect the ethnic make-up of the County in which they reside. Over 
half are C'.iucasian, others are Black and Hispanic and an increasing number are 
Asian, mostly Vietnamese. 

CM (he total admissions during the month to the Shelter system, about 20% have 

been admitted previously. 

HOW OLD ARE THESE KIDS? 

Children actually living in Shelters are almost always teenagers. Children under 
eU ven in most counties are placed in emergency satellite housing. Older children, 
children who have failed in placements, sibling groups, girls who nave been molest- 
ed, children who have "failed" in placements, people the Shelter. Sometimes, foster 
parents worry about having molest victims in their homes, 

WA f % of Shelter admissions are under the age of eight. These children were in 
emergency foster homes. 

WHAT DO SHELTERS LOOK LIKE? 

They are all different. That's because state and federal governments leave it up to 
counties to provide emergency care for the abused and neglected child. Some coun- 
ties are generous Some are not. Because Shelters are generally run by Departments 
of Social Services, they tend to be organizationally— out of place. Institutions for 
children are normally administered by County Probation Departments. A Shelter is 
probably the only institution a Social Services Department runs. The Department 
might in some case contract with a private nonprofit to provide emergency shelter 
for its kid* Some Shelters have bedrooms, others line them up in cots against the 
walls 

WHO UCENSES SHELTERS? 

Usually the State licenses Shelters. In some cases a county may license its own 
Shelter They are generally governed by regulations covering licenses for foster 
family homes or group homes. Nothing special is required of a Shelter— even though 
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it houses our most dumped children. Licensing looks at the number of bedrooms, 
tire alarm systems, and position of water heaters. Licensing in California does not 
look at the quality of programming. It doesn't look very hard at the credentials of 
the individuals working with our abused. Juvenile Justice Commissions may inspect 
Shelters but their powers are limited. 



SPECIFIC KIDS 



Let me tell you about a few specific kids. The stories are close to the truth bi t 
names and essential facts have been changed to protect the innocent. 

There s Maria. Generally, a file on an abused kid begins with "father unknown" 
but in Maria s ease her father is described as sociopathic. She was first referred to 
the Shelter when she accused her father of "kissing her pee pee." She was four 
There was n t enough evidence against her father. She was made a dependent ward 
of the court the following year when they were found living in a car and neighbors 
complained. n 

Maria s first home was great. She loved her foster parents. That last only a year 
however because the foster father received a promotion and had to move back East. 
Maria wasn t allowed to go with them. Her mother had not relinquished the chil- 
dren and was in a mental institution at the time. 

Her second home didn't work out for her. The foster mother adopted Maria's two 
brothers but returned her to the Shelter after a couple of years. They weren't com- 
patible. Maria was described as hyperactive. She stole food. She didn't trust adults 
much -small wonder, 

Her third home was great too. but that resulted in another failed placement be- 
cause ,t was discovered that the children in the house were participating in sexual 
fondling Some believed Mana introduced the activity. 

An evaluation at a psychiatric institution stated that Maria was amenable to 
treatment. She did have difficulty trusting. Currently, she lives in a group home 
and keeps in contact with her older brother. 

Maria wondered out loud— Why am I bad? Why doesn't anybody want me'' 

Then there's Robert He's visited six foster homes recently and has found them all 
unacceptable. He has good behavior in the Shelter. He ran away when he lost his 
staff assistant position. 1( ■ was punished because he refused to participate in his 
placement plan He hasn t t.-ard from his parents in a long time. Robert is 14 

Shirley was born with spin. bifida and a club foot. Shirley requires a urine bair 
She • says kids makes fun of her because she walks funny. Her mother couldn't cope 
with her after a divorce. Shirley has trouble dealing with her future. She s,eks 
favors from boys She refuses all psychotherapy if it includes her stepfather 

Juan is Hispanic. He's 18 years old. He first was referred to the Shelter at two 
months. His mother is a drug addict. She had lota of boyfriends. No one knows who 
fathered Juan. Over the years, Juan has been in nine foster and group homes. He 
always ails to adjust His mother sends him "double messages." She has never 
been willing to relinquish custody. Juan is hypersensitive about his mother. He 
doesn t get along with other children. He plays in isolation having only superficial 
relationships with adults. Juan's mother is now afraid of him. He threw a knife at 
her during a visit. Juan's other siblings live at home. He lives at the Shelter— it's 
his home. 

These stories aren't unusual. They represent the degree to which our society has 
substituted niHt.tut.onal neglect for parental neglect. These children are described 
as unadoptoble. They have too many problems. They have "foiled" to adjust too 
many times. ^ 

WHAT DO SHELTERS NEED? 

Shelters need substantive oversight. If Licensing doesn't look at the kids and their 
real needs in the Shelters, then somebody needs to 

Shelters needs organizational support. If Social Services Departments aren't insti- 
tutional experts then consultants need to be available to help them develop a pro- 
gram that responds to the needs of the damaged child. Trainers couH provide im- 
proved staff development. 

Shelters need minimal staff credentials. Times have changed. Kids are more seri- 
oMsly disturbed. Staff need tools to work with them. 

Our abused and neglected are serviced by too many different agencies. There's 
limited coordination There's limited communication. There's limited understanding 
of the real needs of the abused and neglected child. A Department of Children's 
Services might provide a more coordinated review of a child's needs. 
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Children * Shelter* nerd fiscal incentive* to provide optimum services for chil- 

Performance standards and case monitoring procedure* rau«t be developed to pre- 
vent multiple placement* w 

Resources must be developed for the "unadoptable" child. The Shelter population 
is failing through the cracks. Workers can t believe they'll ever make it in a home. 
At 13 they are condemned to a series of foster and group home placements. Are 
thev really unadoptable? What kinds erf resources might aid in their receiving ^the 
kind of support services necessary to cope with the betrayal they ve suffered at 
adult hands? m _ , 

The counties aren't uniformly doing their job and the state provides only licens- 
ing. I challenge you to consider federal incentives to assist counties in Shelter chil- 
dren receiving a chance for permanent placement. 

Shelter kids are a lot like strays at your local animal shelter. Many are consid- 
ered unadoptable— they're too old, they have physical defects, they might bite or 
bark Decisions about their life to come are made quickly. There is little oversight 
Actually abuse at animal shelters have received a lot more public attention than 
children housed in Shelters. 



{From th* Tribunt, Thursday Apr 5, 19K4] 

Custodial Homk Accused or Mistreating Youngsters 
(By Marina Gottschalk) 
Martinez.— A federal lawsuit charges that youngsters housed at Contra Costa 
County's short-term residential care home here are abused, 

The suit filed yesterday in U.S. District Court in San Francisco by Oakland attor- 
ney Anna de I*on on behalf of 16-year-old Cindy H., alleges the staff inflicted corpo- 
ral punishment and forced isolation on the girl and deprived her of proper medical 
care 

"Children (at the center) are routinely deprived of the use of personal possessions, 
denied free access to telephones, denied unmonitored visitation with family, friends 
and social workers, and denied medical, psychological and other necessary services, 
the suit contends, t 

' In - c .>rt, children who have committed no crimes are given worse care and tewer 
privilege than adults incarcerated in the state prisons and county jails, the suit 

^The center, called Lion s Gate, is operated by Health Care Delivery Services Ine, 
of I a** Angeles under contract from the county. 

It houses and cares for children removed from their homes either because they 
have been abused by their parents or because stays in foster or group homes have 
not worked out. ^ . . « 

The county ran the center until January 1983, when it contracted out the service 
to obtain state and federal funding. 

Named as defendants were the county, Lion s Gate, Health Care Delivery Semces 
and its top officer*, Robert E, Jomlin, the county social services director; Mel Win- 
gett former county administrator; and Arnold Leff, former health services director. 

Officers of Health Care Delivery Services Inc. would not comment because they 
had not seen th<> suit, Jomlin could not be reached for comment. 

Cindy H m who is named in the suit, was removed from her home 10 years ago 
because sho had been sexually abused and placed in a foster home, said de Leon. 

in September, her foster parents asked the county to take her back because of 
truancy and minor behavorial problems, according to de Leon, who said the girl was 
then put in Lion's Gate* where a high dosage of tranquilizers waa prescribed and 
then suddenly stopped. % t „ r - , . . . 

Her attorney contends she was struck by staff members for breaking rules and 
put in the "pink room/' an isolation room, 

Cindy ran away from Lions Gate in early October and was found several days 
later in San Francisco wandering in Dolores Park, totally disoriented, said de Leon. 

She had been repeatedly raped, molested and pumped full of drugs, her lawyer 
aaid. Police took her to jail, then returned her to Lion's Gate. p 

At the insistance of her social worker, Cindy was removed from Lion sGate and 
placed I \ group home, de Leon said. There she received medical attention and it 
wan discovered she had contracted herpes and gonorrhea. 

"Cindy did not receive the prescribed medical attention and received no medical 
attention when she should have/ at Lion's Gate, de Leon charged. 
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Lion's Gate u* Iie*nm*J to houae 25 children, aged 7 through 17. Its occupancy rate 
varie* monthly It taken 21 children to break even on costs, said Rose Manning, the 
county's director of special operation* in the Social Services Department 

Manning confirmed that last September, when the occupancy rate dropped to six, 
a mexnor was sent by the Social Services' Department to social workers stating that 
all children over age 12 should be temporarily housed at Lion's Gate. 

A number of social workers said they didn't want to send children t> Lion's Gate 
because the staff was abusive and the treatment was inhumane, according to de 
Leon. 

Manning said that even prior to the memo it was the county's policy to send the 
children to lion's Gate and the memo was issued as a reminder because of the de- 
clining occupancy rate. 

Responding to charges made in the suit, Manning said visits by families are moni- 
tored in the best interests of the children because frequently children have been re- 
moved from a home where they were abused. 

"Children sometimes need a time out," said Manning, in referenced to children 
being sent to the "pink room," 

The light pink color is considered tranquil, she said, and sometimes children ask 
to go there. She said they are not locked in. 

The suit asks for general and punitive damages to be determined, and an injunc- 
tion against continued inhumane treatment. 

It also >>sks that a program be adopted to comply with federal civil rights laws to 
ensure that children receive humane custodial care and that an independent moni- 
tor be appointed to ensure that the program is implemented. 

"We would like tv see Lion's Gate closed down, said de Leon. "The county has an 
obligation to run a facility that meets the needs of the children, treats them hu- 
manely. The county has been negligent." 

Chairman Foko. Thank you. Ms. Lou Fox, the program manager 
for the California Emergency Family Care Program. 

STATEMENT OF LOU FOX, PROGRAM MANAGER, EMERGENCY 
FAMILY CARE PROGRAM OF THE CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY 
OF CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 

Ms. Fox. I am Lou Fox. I thank you for the opportunity to 
present before this committee about a preplaeement prevention 
program that works. 

Frightened children, when taken from familiar surroundings be- 
cause of sudden illness, abuse, or poorly functioning parents, feel 
more than shame, terror, and loss, and they must face the anxi- 
eties while they're being shipped from one strange environment to 
another. 

Once a home is shattered in this way, even if only for a few days, 
it s really questionable whether the family can overcome the 
impact of this event. 

In addition to the emotional trauma that's involved, the unneces- 
sary removal of children from their homes sets into motion a chain 
of events that involves large expenditures of both private and 
public funds to pay for for the groups homes, foster homes, and in- 
dividuals that staff these agencies. 

An example of an unnecessary out of home placement recently 
occurred in San Francisco County, in which seven children, 11 to 1 
year of age, were placed in three different foster homes because the 
two parents and totally disabled aunt kept a house that was found 
disordered, foul smellin* cluttered, and moldy, The roof was so bad 
that two of the rooms were totally unusable. 

Also the children were found to be poorly nourished. So these 
seven children were placed in the three different foster homes. The 
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reason this placement was unnecessary was because there are com- 
munity services that could have kept this family intact. 

Then why did this happen? Because it's much easier to place, out 
of sight, out of mind, than to have somebody coordinate the neces- 
sary services that are already there in that community to keep 
that family intact. 

There are many community-based services in a variety of Califor- 
nia counties that help prevent the removal of children from their 
homes. One of the most effective programs is the family care pro- 
gram which provides in-home supportive services to families under 
stress, and at risk of abusing or neglecting their children. 

This program provides 24 hour home based services to improve 
family functioning, while concurrently reducing the number of out 
of home child placements. 

This program is a product of public and private sector marriage. 
It was developed in the private sector with close cooperation from 
the local Department of Social Services, and other private and 
public agencies. The funding has also been a combination of both 
public and private sources. 

Fourteen family care workers who are the paraprofessionals are 
specially trained and professionally supervised to provide these 
around-the-clock services, and they work in teams with one of 
three social workers. 

These family care workers, Mr. Jenson, you have referred to ear- 
lier as homemakei'S. We're now calling them family care workers 
because they're trained in a different way than homemakers. 

I like what Elsa Ten Broeck reported earlier. I think these serv- 
ices really work, but I think one of the most important things is 
you have to have early access. In other words, they don't have to 
be already part of the system for you to begin working with them. 
If you receive these referrals early on then you can work with the 
family far more effectively, and prevent children from ever coming 
into the system. 

The kinds of services that these workers provide are crisis and 
ongoing counseHng. They provide and model appropriate child care. 
They demonstrate effective parenting skills, whether it's how to 
discipline a child, or teach toilet training. They provide in-home 
respite. They also serve as parental substitutes, so when the parent 
has to go in the hospital, or in jail, as Nora just referred to earlier, 
these people go into the homes and become parent substitutes in 
the temporary absence of the parent. 

They also teach household management, budgeting, schedules, 
and some sense of order. They provide nutritional guidance and 
most important Iv, they link families with ongoing resources in the 
community, so that when the workers pull out these families don't 
just fall apart. 

About the family with the seven children in the three foster 
homes — Judge Hanlon was here earlier today, and he personally 
ordered this program to be involved before those seven children 
could return home. His Question was "why weren't you in there to 
begin with?" Well, we didn't get the referral to begin with. 

What we did was help that family with budgeting so that they 
could allocate a certain amount of their money to take care of their 
dilapidated house, which they own. 
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Also, we helped with nutritional guidance so those children were 
properly fed. We provided 7 weeks of services to that family, and 
we have just recently completed a 1-month visit to see how they're 
doing, and currently they are doing fine. 

Another example is a 29-year-old mother who the Department of 
Social Services said "if you don't go into a detox program you lose 
all your kids/' She has six children, ages 1 through 6. One was al- 
ready in foster care. One child has cerebral palsy, and the mother 
had to go in a 28 detox program. They called us in to literally co- 
ordinate and to be parent substitutes for those 28 days. 

Mr. Stark. What s a 28 detox? 

Ms. Fox, Detoxification program for her alcoholism. I'm sorry. 
Mr. Stark. Twenty-eight days? 

Ms. Fox. Right, 28 days out-of-home medical detoxification pro- 
gram. 

We went in there and coordinated— amongst the support systems 
that were already available. She had friends and family, but no one 
person could take care of those five children ail under the age of 6, 
for 28 days. But we coordinated a system whereby the neighbors, 
and their friends, as well as our staff, took care of those children 
around the clock. That also meant coordinating with the schools, 
the day care programs, particularly the special programs for the 
child with cerebral palsy. 

After the mother returned home from the detoxification program 
we got her into an ongoing women's alcohol coalition program, and 
continued to help the mother continue with the schedule that we 
had put in place to help her manage the five kids v/ho were in vari- 
ous different schools, and various different programs, 

Why do in-home supportive services work? Because they are in- 
tensive, and they're flexible, and they stay all night. At 2 o clock in 
the morning staff will go into very bad neighborhoods. The services 
are tailored to meet the individual family needs. The family, not 
the individual, is the focus of service. 

Also, these services are rehabilitative. They're not dependency 
producing. You work with the family, not for the family. The 
family is very much involved every step of the way in those serv- 
ices that are provided. The families actually sign a written agree- 
ment as to what their part of our services will be. 

In-home supportive services are also cost-saving in terms of 
public dollars, and that is due to several reasons. 

First of all, you reduce the number of placements by providing 
in-home supportive services. You also reduce the number of long- 
term placements by earlier return. 

Also, the length of services is much shorter to provide intensive 
home based services than it is for years of going through the foster 
care system. 

Witn the family being the unit of service, as opposed to each in- 
dividual, the cost of coordinating their care is cheaper. 

Also, the organizational structure that is needed to provide home 
based service as opposed to the number of agencies that become 
involved in the placement process, is cost effective. 

There are numerous problems with prevention services. I think 
the key ones are, first of all, late referrals. If the family isn't iden- 
tified early on, and referred early on for prevention services, then 
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you're not going to be near as effective. And oftentimes preplace- 
ment preventive services are utilized as a last-ditch effort. Welfare 
social workers frequently state, "Well, lets try this service before 
we remove the child." But if the family is referred early on it could 
be far more effective. 

I think funding is another major problem. Although 96-272 sets 
the way for funds to be shifted from out-of-home care to p replace- 
ment preventive services, that, in fact, has not actually happened. 
Funding that is available for these prevention programs comes 
from sources other than those that are used to pay for out-of-home 
care. 

I think another key problem is targeting the high risk children. 
How do you identify the child that's appropriate for these services; 
the child that really is at risk of out-of-home placement so that you 
aren't doing what is called creaming— taking the cases that are not 
all that severe just to show that you've been able to keep all these 
families out of out-of-home care. 

To develop criteria to determine which child is at risk of place- 
ment I think is critical. We were lucky to receive a Ford Founda- 
tion grant that helped us develop an information system that is 
specific for child abuse prevention programs. This model has been 
used in another California county, and is now being circulated 
around the country. 

We have seen how in-home supportive services work to prevent 
out-of-home care. I think that if you receive early referrals to these 
programs, and a shift of funds to support them, this will help keep 
these families together. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement or Lou Fox. Program Manager, Emergency Family Care Program, 
Children's Home Society of California, San Francisco, CA 

I am I/ou Fox, Program Manager of the Emergency Family Care Program of Chil- 
dren's Home Society of California I have worked with abused and neglected chil- 
dren and their families for 13 years in the arras of prevention, identification, and 
treatment I have been invited to address this committee about our Emergency 
Family Care Program, a program that provides the types of services that prevent 
child abuse and neglect, and subsequent family breakup. 

family breakup 

Frightened children taken from familiar aorroundinga because of sudden illness, 
abuse or poorly functioning parents feel more than terror, shame, and loss and must 
face these anxieties among others while being shifted from one strange environment 
to another Once a home is shattered in this way, even if only for a few days, it is 
questionable whether the family can overcome the impact of this event In addition 
to the emotional trauma involved, the unnecessary removal of children from their 
homes sets in motion a chain of events that involves large expenditures of both 
public and private funds to pay for group homes, foster homes, and professional! 
that staff the various agencies involved in these processes, 

For the first time in the history of Child Welfare, federal legislation (PL96-272), 
addresses the need to provide services to families that reduce the number of out-of- 
home child placements. This deinstitutionalization of children is part of a broader, 
national trend that includes the mentally disabled, the elderly, and persons proc- 
essed through the criminal justice system, especially juveniles (Children's Defense 
Fund. 11)78). The movement to "mainstream" America s dependent populations has 
taken various approaches, such as community-based fa cili ti e s, halfway houses, group 
homes and in-home services. 

Deinstitutionalization, as an alternative to out-of-home placement of children, 
refers to specific efforts to prevent, postpone or reduce the need for out-of-home 
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you're not going to be near as effective. And oftentimes preplace- 
ment preventive services are utilized as a last-ditch effort. Welfare 
social workers frequently state, "Well, let's try this service before 
we remove the child. 99 But if the family is referred early on it could 
be far more effective. 

1 think funding is another major problem. Although 96-272 seta « 
the way for funds to be shifted from outof-home care to preplace- 
ment preventive services, that, in fact, has not actually happened. 
Funding that is available for these prevention programs comes 
from sources other than those that are used to pay for outof-home 
care. 

I think another key problem is targeting the high risk children. 
How do you identify the child that's appropriate for these services; 
the child that really is at risk of out-of-home placement so that you 
aren't doing what is called creaming— taking the cases that are not 
all that severe just to show that you've been able to keep all these 
families out of out-of-home care. 

To develop criteria to determine which child is at risk of place- 
ment I think is critical. We were lucky to receive a Ford Founda- 
tion grant that helped us develop an information system that is 
specific for child abuse prevention programs. This model has been 
used in another California county, and is now being circulated 
around the country. 

We have seen how in-home supportive services work to prevent 
out-of-home care. I think that if you receive early referrals to these 
programs, and a shift of funds to support them, this will help keep 
these families together. 

Thank you, 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement or Lou Fox, Program Manager, Emergency Family Care Program, 
Children's Home Society of California, San Francisco, CA 

I am Lou Fox, Program Manager of the Emergency Family Care Program of Chil- 
dren* Home Society of California. I have Worked with abused and neglected chil- 
dren and their families for 13 years in the areas of prevention, identification, and 
treatment. I have been invited to address this committee about our Emergency 
Family Care Program, a program that provides the types of service* that prevent 
child abuse and neglect, and subsequent family breakup. 

FAMILY BREAKUP 

Frightened children taken from familiar sorroundsngs because of sudden illness, 
abuse or poorly functioning parents feel more than terror, shame, and loss and must 
face these anxieties amonjj others while being shifted from one strange environment 
to another Once a home is shattered in this way, even if only for a few days, it is 
questionable whether the family can overcome the impact of this event. In addition 
to the emotional trauma involved, the unnecessary removal of children from their 
homes sets in motion a chain of events that involves large expenditures of both 
public and private funds to pay for group homes, foster homes, and professionals 
that staff the various agencies involved in these processes. 

For the first time in the history of Child Welfare, federal legislation (PL96-272), 
addresses the need to provide services to families that reduce the number of out-of- | 
home child placement* This deinstitutionalization of children is part of a broader, 
national trend that includes the mentally disabled, the elderly, and persons proc- 
essed through the criminal justice system, especially juveniles (Children's Defense 
Fund, 1978 1 The movement to M mainstream'' America s dependent populations has 
taken various approaches, such as community-based facilities, halfway nouses, group 
homes and in-home services. 

Deinstitutionalization, as an alternative to out-of-home placement of children, 
refers to specific efforts to prevent, postpone or reduce the need for out-ofhome 
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cm, and enable children to remain in Urn rsatrictive family and immunity set* 
tings. This alternative requires tha availability of a range erf options within a com- 
munity, such as specialised services for the "seriously acting out " multiply handi- 
capped children, day treatment and home-baaed sendees, among other*, 

child AJusa pmrvrpmoN raooaAwa 

Since abused and neglected children compriae one group of children at risk for 
out-of-home care, option* to deter placement* need to address the specific problems 
of this population. Child abuse prevention services addreas the reasons WHY chil- 
dren are abuaed and neglected and removed from their homes: namely, inadequate 
patenting skills, inappropriate outlet for family stresses, lack of coordination of 
community resources, and absent parentis). The range of preventive services includ- 
ed: 

In-home and out-of-home respite care, 

Home-based services (provided by emergency caretakers and teaching and 
demonstrating homemakers), 
Parent support groups, 
Parenting classee, 
Parental stress hotlines. 
Child care, 
Day care, 

After school programs, and 

Recreational programs 
among others. The effectiveness of these programs is contingent upon the quality 
and efficiency of services, 24-hour accessibility, adequate funding, and services that 
are accessible and affordable to families. 

THK EMCJGKNCY FAMILY CAM PROGRAM — AND W HOM* PWVKmVI SWV1CI 

The City and County of San Francisco, as well as other California counties, pro- 
vide many of these child abuse prevention programs, One of the most effective pre- 
vention programs in San Francisco is the Emergency Family Care Program, which 
provides in-home supportive services to families under stress and at risk of abusing 
and neglecting their children. The program provides 24-Lour home-based service* to 
improve family functioning while concurrently reducing the number of out-of-home 
child placements. 

This program is a product of a private and public sector marriage. A private, non- 
profit agency developed this program in close collaboration with the San Francisco 
Department of Social Services and numerous other public and private child welfare 
agencies. Initially the program was primarily supported by numerous private fund- 
ing source*. Gradually, the public sector funding increased, and the program now 
receive* 80% of ita funding from the State and Local Department of Social Services. 

Children's Home Society of CVifornia* which is a private, nonprofit agency, oper- 
ates this preplacment prevention program. Since 1982, Children s Home Society of 
California has worked with the City and County of San Francisco to provide emer- 
gency shelter care for abandoned, neglected, and abused children. The Emergency 
Family Care Program provides a viable alternative to shelter care, broadening the 
agency's ability to deliver a more comprehensive array of services. The options of 
removing the child from his or her home or keeping the family intact are now co- 
ordinated within one child welfare service delivery system, providing a continuum 
of care alternatives to meet chldren • needs. 

Fourteen family care workers (formerly known as homemakers and caretakers), 
are specially trained and professionally supervised to provide round-the-clock home- 
based services. Each family care worker works as a team member whith one of 
three social workers. To enhance our ability to gain trust and understanding from 
the families we serve, the ethnic diversity of the direct service staff is representa- 
tive of the population we serve. 

raOGEAM SXXVICSS 

Fhe amount and types of services are tailored to meet the particular needs of 
each family Families can receive services from one day to two or three months* or 
longer according to specific family needs. Short term, intensive services could in- 
clude 24 hours a day, 7 days a week if necessary. In-home service include the follow- 
ing: 

Providing crisis and ongoing counseling; 
Providing and modeling appropriate child care; 
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problems that caused removal often resurface— separation alone does not resolve 
the problem The result m usually the self perpetuating cycle of ineffective place- 
ments that are long term and costly in tax dollars and human misery. 

Services provided in out-of-home settings are usually provided on the basis of 
"doing to" or "doing for M the individual, instead of "doing with" the family. The 
provision of intensive involvement in home-based services focuses on the causes of 
family stresses. Months of home-basud services versus years of out-of-home place- 
ments have more favorable, lasting outcomes and are less costly. 

COST ANALYSIS 

The provision of home-based services in child protective services is universally 
vieweti. as a more positive alternative than outof-home placement in terms of social 
desirability and human costs. It is also generally agreed that in-home services 
present a considerable cost savings in the expenditure of public funds. This cost sav- 
ings of tn-home care versus out-of-home placement can be attributed to: 

—the number of short term placements prevented by providing this alternative 
service, 

-the reduction in the number of long term placements through earlier return to 
the home, 

-the length of service period needed for in-home care compared to the "recy- 
cling" of children through foster care placements, often to legal maturity, 
the cost of providing services to the family unit versus the cost of providing care 
for each member in placement, 

- the type of organizational structure necessary to deliver in-home services as 
compared to the numerous public agencies involved in the placement process. 

PROBLEMS OF CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

Of all the problems that face prevention programs, the 3 key problems are the 
following 

LATK KKKKKRAUS 

Many child abuse prevention services are not utilized in a timely fashion. Preven- 
tive services, such as the Emergency Family Care Program, are most effective if 
they an« provided very soon after that family has been identified as being at risk of 
child abuse or neglect, Chances for successful intervention with a family are far less 
likely if the referral is made after the family has been reported for suspected child 
abuse several times, or has been known to the Department cf Social Services for 
months or years The following case example illustrates how a family was split up 
because home based services were not first utilized. 

A family of 7 children ages 11 to 1 year, living with 2 parents and a totally phys- 
ically disabled maternal aunt in a home described as disordered, foul smelling, clut- 
tered and moldy Three children were born with congenial respiratory problems ne- 
cessitating special nursing care, special equipment and surgery. Nurses in the home 
reported to the Department of Social Services 5 times until all the children were 
placed in 3 different foster homes in 198*3 for about 3 weeks. The Emergency Family 
Can* Program was not involved until prior to the dependency hearing in December, 
to work w'th the family as condition for the children returning home. With the 
program's help, the parents, both on SSI, are refurbishing the home to create sani- 
tary conditions for the children to live in, 

INSUFFICIENT KUNDINU 

Lack of adequate funding often plague* child abuse prevention programs. Tradi- 
tionally, child welfare funding has been poured into out-cf-home services for chil- 
dren, with little, if any, funding earmarked for prevention outxjf-home child place- 
ments. Even though the concept of shifting funds from out-of-home care to pre* 
placement prevention services was initiated by PLH6-272 and California's SB14< in 
reality, these funds have not been shifted to pre-placement services. The few preven- 
tion services that receive public monies are from source® other than those used to 
pay for out-of-home cart;. 

TARGKTINC; HIGH RISK CHILDREN 

Another major program that child abuse prevention programs face is knowing 
how to identify the appropriate family. Many of these programs are relatively new 
and lack the sophistication of developed criteria to determine which children are at 
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imminent rwk for out-at-home placement. We have learned that specific questions 
need to be asked consistently when referrals are made to preventive programs For 
example. Without Emergency Family Care services, will this child be placed in out- 
of-home care? 

Th ^ ^^ency Family Care Program resolved this particular problem with a 2 
year herd Foundation grant that provided for the development of a decision focused 
case management information system that is in compliance with PL96-272 regula- 
tions, l nm information system, designed for micro computers, is a model for all 
child abuse prevention programs throughout the country and is being made avail- 
able by the program upon request. It is currently being utilised bi other California 
programs providing home-based services to families and is being adapted for resnite 
care programs as well. 

If child abuse prevention programs were adequately funded, u til bed when stress- 
ful families are initially identified as being at risk of child abuse and neglect, and 
targeted those families most appropriate for services, fewer children would need to 
be removed from their homes. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you, Ms. Pox. Dr. Wasserman? 

STATKMKNT OF DR. SAUL WASSERMAN, MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 
CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENCE PSYCHIATRIC INPATIENT UNIT 
SAN JOSE HEALTH CENTER, SAN JOSE, CA 

Dr. Wasserman. I think I'll start off with some data, and then 
some observations. 

First of all, last year there were six children under the age of 5 
who died in Santa Clara County at the hands of parental mistreat- 
ment. There are about 250,000 children in the county, incidentally 

There were also 36 young children of the age of 5 who died! 
whose death was considered to be accidental. We don't know how 
many of those deaths also were associated with parental mistreat- 
ment, or faJure of supervision. A child falls out of a window and 
dies. We just don't know. 

The intake screening unit in Santa Clara County receives ap- 
proximately 800 referrals a month. Those cases are triaged, and 
culled down to about 400 cases a month, which are referred to child 
protective services. 

The child protective services group in Santa Clara County has 
about a pool of 1,600 families now for 250,000 children that they're 
working with on 6 month contracts. Of course, you should realize 
that while 6 months was designed as the minimum services for 
CPS under the new law, in practical terms 6 months has also 
become the maximum because the resources are not available to 
provide services beyond that. 

About KM) cases a month are petitioned in Santa Clara County to 
go to dependency for home removal. 

Now, it might be interesting for you to know that the person who 
has to evaluate these cases in terms of preparing them for court 
has approximately 6 hours a case to deal with the situation. 

Now, there have been some attempts to offer services to these 
families, but if the family is not cooperative, or accepting a CPS 
referral, it means they have 6 hours to make a decision. That 
means talking with the child, dealing with the recalcitrant and dif- 
ficult parents, talking to school people, talking to relatives, talking 
to physicians. 

If they put in a phone call, and they don't get the phone call 
back that day, the odds are that they won't have the capacity to 
follow up or that because they know that tomorrow they re going 
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to be getting a new case They can't keep these cases open for very 
long. 

Now, with that period of time available to them, the people who 
have to deal with these issues simply cannot do intelligent, 
thoughtful, careful evaluations. These are very complicated deci- 
sions, and the fact is that we're not giving them the time and at- 
tention that they deserve. 

That's part of the reason why supportive backup services of the 
kind you just referred to, are not used. You've just got to get this 
one done because you've got a new one coming along. 

The fact is that for the children involved the decision to remove 
the child from the home is equivalent of major surgery. Let's take 
gall bladder surgery. I don't know if any of you have had your gall 
bladder removed, but for myself, I would want the following stand- 
ards if 1 had to face that question. 

First of all, I would like careful thought given to the possibility 
that medical rather than surgical intervention would be feasible. 
The comparable thing would be the possibility that in-home sup- 
portive services might be available rather than surgery. 

Current management, typically for children, either means paying 
very little attention to the situation in closing the case, or going for 
surgery. 

If I had to have surgery I would want it to be done in an antisep- 
tic operating room, and I'd want the surgeon to use the concept in 
medicine known as gentle handing of tissues. 

The fact is that these children are not at all treated in a child 
centered way when they are removed from their hom^s. 

For example, the child is frequently not allowed to take any of 
his personal possessions with him. If the child's clothes and person- 
al possessions are taken, it's very likely that they will go into the 
garage in a foster home and the child will not be allowed access to 
them. That's because the system i$ designed to serve the bureau- 
cratic needs of the various groups involved, and not to serve the 
children's needs. 

The social worker and the foster home parent don't want to be 
accused of losing the child's possessions. The fact is these are very 
deprived children, and they steal. They don't have a lot of personal 

possessions. 

In Santa Clara County I considered i* a small triumph a few 
years ago, 2 years ago, when we finally were able to persuade the 
chief of the shelter that children should be allowed to have stuffed 
animals that they were given with them at night, and that these 
should not be locked up along with the child's other personals. 

The child should receive a careful explanation as to why the 
child is being removed from the home, although remember that it's 
really very difficult for young children to understand these things, 

I, contrary to previous speakers, I do not believe that most of 
these children have the slightest inkling of what is going on with 
them, or why is it being done. Most of these children are persuaded 
that what is being done is a punishment for them because they've 
been bad; that it's somehow their fault, and have no conception of 
the fact that they have anything like this concept of due process 
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f sat down at one point to explain to the child that the child had 
a hearing coming up, I said "you have a right to an attorney." The 
child's response was "what's an attorney?" 

This level of understanding is much more the case for these chil- 
dren, particularly the younger children who are totally baffled by 
the circumstances. 

Further, if I had to have gallbladder surgery 1 would like to have 
good postoperative care. As has been pointed out time and time 
again, these children receive virtually no postoperative care. Fre- 
quently, the only contact that they and their foster parents have 
with the social worker is at the point when the situation has com- 
pletely blown up, the foster parents have burned out, and then the 
social worker is faced with the unpleasant task of returning the 
child back to shelter care. 

Now, it need be pointed out that these are not normal children. 
In a study done by the aud tor general of the State of California, he 
looked at a population of these children who were in foster care, 
and they found some interesting things. He found that 69 percent 
of the children hud some form of significant problem; 21 percent 
had emotional or mental problems; 17 percent were described as 
having behavioral problems; 16 percent were having either physi- 
cal handicaps or physical disorders, plus issues about learning dis- 
abilities, and alcohol and drug problems. 

So that the belief that even if you take this child and put him in 
reasonably good soil that he will be able to put down roots and 
grow is simply not true. These are very damaged children, fre- 
quently. Not all the time, but frequently. They don't simply grow 
in the *v w soil in which they are placed. 

The system doesn't support that growth. It leads to a very high 
rate of recidivism. 

Now, you people are very familiar with the data that suggests 
that these children ultimately not only are recidivists within the 
social welfare system, but that they have a very high correlation of 
recidivism in the adult correctional and mental health system, I 
won't go through all of \ * here. 

Now, in summary, it bttms to me that intelligent decisionmaking 
about this group of children is based on a sense of being able to 
triage and sort out those cases which are potentially amenable to 
in-home services as was described here where the preventive effort 
would be the name of the game. 

In some cases the safety of the child immediately demands that 
the child be removed and the conclusion drawn that the situation 
with the parent was hopeless. For those children, supportive pos- 
tremoval services would be the strategy. 

Now, intelligent decisionmaking is basically not a characteristic 
of the present system. The decision is made basically empirically, 
over time, based on: "Well, it didn't work there; and it didn't work 
there." 

So, as the child eventually builds up a file, then decisions are 
made. 

For many children, in-home support is the answer. For may chil- 
dren, removal is the only safe and human alternative. 

But there just isn't the resource and capability at the present 
time to do careful analyses and sort out these questions. 
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Mr. Stark. I assume by "triage" you meant really the reverse of 
the French practice, and that is if the child is in imminent danger 

of being destroyed, you get him out of the house immediately 

Dr. Washerman Right- 
Mr. Stark [continuing]. And to some middle ground. Then those, 
the bottom of the pyramid are whom you think could be saved. 

I agree with you. I solved my gallbladder problem— it was recom- 
mended some 30 years ago that I have mine removed, and through 
a series of changing physicians, I have been able to find physicians 
throughout the years who thought that was unnecessary, and I 
found that a much better way to deal with the solution than to 
take the first suggestion, but— — 

Dr. Wasskrman. Mr. Stark, you are very interested in preventive 
services, and the data suggests, and the whole bill was designed 
around the concept that for a group of families, preventive services 
are valuable and useful and, as you are well aware, they are gross- 
ly underfunded. 

That means basically in-home support of services, not particular- 
ly therapy as a starting point. I should point out that these kids' 
parents may receive one hour a week therapy: and that, I think, 
for these families, is a waste of time and a waste of resources be- 
cause their problems are the equivalent of forest fires and a little — 
pouring a squirt bottle at a forest fire, is a waste of time and dan- 
gerous. 

If you are going to leave that child in the home, you really have 
to think about massive support and direct services. 

Mr. Stark. Could we get this into focus? Ms. Fox dealt with an 
issue, and I think, at least in my ability to understand the manifes- 
tations, let's talk about an alcoholic parent; let's talk about a single 
parent, because it would seem to me with one alcoholic parent, if 
the couple is intact that it just seems to me instinctive that the 
family is better off together because the nonalcoholic parent and 
the children, as a group, probably have much stronger bonds 
than — these things, as a layman, seem very obvious to me. 

But let's take the single parent who is an alcoholic, not — it would 
seem to be again in the triage situation, as long as that parent's 
alcoholism doesn't drive them to abusive behavior or put them into 
a situation where they are going to burn the house down, or beat 
the child or abuse the child, then the next step is, can that parent 
keep the home clean and healthy and keep the child fed? 

If you can meet those standards, it would seem to me that you 
would have to make a hellishly strong case to separate them, even 
if the outfall is going to get worse. 

It seems to me that there is just something you can't build into a 
foster system that could replace the family. 

Dr. Wasserman. Right, right. The way that that question is ad- 
dressed now is that because it is basically a judicial process, it has 
to really be demonstrated indication that there is some form of 
damage. 

Suppose this child in that alcohol family has been to school two 
of the last 80 days, and that there is no organization in that home 
to get that child to school on a regular basis. At that point, you 
have indication that the parental behavior is in some way damag- 
ing the child. 
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We are not talking here about the subtle kinds of damage that 
many healthy or functioning people have. We are talking about 
real, overt, gross damage in terms of compromising that child's 
ability to function in the way we think children should function. 

We are talking about, with infants, the fact that this child might 
not be growing at all, physically or osychologically. You know, you 
do a simple developmental test on the child, and you come back 2 
months later, and you find that the child has lost ground develop- 
mentally rather than gained ground. 

At the present time the resources are so thin that the probation 
officers and social workers are glad to settle at intake, as they po- 
litely call it, any case where they have at least the faintest glim- 
mer of hope that the child and the parent might be sort of surviv- 
ing without really major problems. 

The way to prevent the system from being overloaded, which at 
the present time it very badly is, is to close cases quickly, and just 
sort of settle them out, and say, M Well, the parent was counseled, 
and the parent agreed to cut down on his drinking, and we will 
just close the case, 1 

Now, the key there is that may be a very positive thing, if one 
month later somebody goes back out to that home and takes a look 
and sees whether that behavioral change has actually occurred. 

I will tell you that for most of these families currently, at least 
in the Bay Area the way the situation works, that kind of followup 
and that kind of intelligent care is simply not available. 

Mr. SiriRK. Yes. 

Ms, Fox. I'll give you the example that I gave earlier about the 
2:i-year-old single parent that had five children under the age of six 
and ha^ to go into the detoxification to deal with her issue of alco- 
hol. 

should say I have mentioned that one child was already in 
foster care. The reason that child is in foster care is because the 
child was staying home cleaning up the house because the mother 
was so involved in alcohol that she was neglecting the care of her 

home. 

So by just removing that one child, putting that child in a foster 
home, the next child was kept home from school. So, removing the 
child did not take care of the problem. 

Mr, Stark. Who'll come up the line. 

Ms. Fox. Exactly. They did not really deal with the real issues 
there. 

Mr. Stakk. Is there a strong correlation in these— I assume that 
they are also impoverished. I mean that that is practically a cer- 
tainty in most of these cases? 

Dr. Wasserman, That issue has been very, very careMly studied 
because there has been a lot of thought to the question of whether 
these parents are more psychologically damaged or socioeconomi- 
cailv damaged. 

The answer to that question is, yes. That is, you are always look- 
ing at a combination of both psychological and socioeconomic fac- 
tors. 

If you read "Mommie Dearest/' you get a picture of mistreat- 
ment in a very high socioeconomic class, so you can't make abso- 
lutes. 
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But the tendency is for these families to be pretty much at the 
lowest part of the socioeconomic structure, particularly if you are 
looking at parents who are alcohol and drug abusers who, as a 
group, have a very poor prognosis in terms of neglect issues for 
their children, particularly the addict 

Mr. Stark. Has there been any successful experimenting in Cali- 
fornia with group living situations where actually the children and 
the parent move into some quasi-institutional or structured type of 
situation and 

Dr. Wasserman. Well, that is a very interesting point. I can tell 
you about two projects that were interesting in that regard. 

One was a program for the children of addicts. One reason why 
addicts don't enter into treatment is that they expose themselves to 
the vulnerability of losing their children. 

Several years ago in California, I was involved in a program, 
which was a day program, which went from 8 a.m. to fi p.m. for the 
children of addicts in treatment; and, rather than the person being 
in a residential, therapeutic community, they went home each 
evening and picked up their children. 

That was, on the whole, a very successful program, which was 
not funded. 

There were other programs— there was a very nice program 
which was developed in Santa Clara County for women inmate of 
correctional facilities. If you look at the women inmates of correc- 
tional facilities, you find a high percentage of them are incarcerat- 
ed for alcohol and drug use problems, and they have children; and 
an arrangement was set up where they could live in a highly su- 
pervised setting, in the community, with their children, which then 
gave access to approaching them on terms of child care issues. 

That program was very successful and also significantly reduced 
the incarceration costs to the county, which was very real concern. 

Mr. Stakk. Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. No further questions, we can take 

Mr, Stark. Thank you very much. 
Chairman Ford. Now to panel 5. 

Mr. Stark. Our fifth panel will deal with the standards of care 
and services provided. 

Tim Fitzharris, the executive director of the California Associa- 
tion of Services for Children; 

James Spradley, director of the Golden Gate District of Chil- 
dren's Home Society in California; 

Helene Weber* the regional director of the National Association 
of Social Workers from Alameda County; and Mary an n McKalc, 
executive director of the Lincoln Child Center in Oakland, CA. 

1 read four names and got three witnesses. 

Chairman Fom I don't believe Ms. McHale is here, 

Mr. Stark. Missing Ms. Weber or Ms, McHale? 

Chaim^n Ford. Ms, McHale, 

Mr. Stark. Ms. McHale is missing, OK, 

Mr. Fitzharris, I guess you are first on the list, and you would 
like to start. 
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STATEMENT OK TIMOTHY U FITZHARRIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SERVICES FOR CHILDREN, SAC- 
RAMENTO, CA 

Mr. Fitzhakris. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Stark. 

My name is Tim Fitzharris. I am the executive director of the 
California Association of Services for Children. CSC is an organiza- 
tion of 60 long-established nonprofit child care organizations that 
serve about 10,001) children. The children are abused, neglected 
children, mostly disturbed children, some are delinquent kids, and 
so on. 

CSC's agencies provide inhome supportive services, family reuni- 
fication services, day care, day treatment, foster homes, foster 
family homes, foster parents, home funding services, group care, 
and emancipation services. 

We are grateful for this opportunity to share our concerns about 
Public Law 96-272. I will divide my testimony into three specific 
parts: 

One, our views of the needs and the goals of the law; 
Two, the findings of the research we have conducted, and you 
will see that attached as an appendix, so I won't take you through 

ail of it; and 

Three, our views of the implementation of the law and some nec- 
essary proposals for change. 

That the Congress was responding in 1980 to a serious problem, 
that is, children languishing for years in foster care, is not in 
doubt. 

There existed no formal review system to monitor the progress of 
the child and no presumption that he or she will be reunified with 
the family i;r placed in a new, stable, or permanent home as quick- 
ly as possible. 

USC supported, even lobbied, both at the Federal and the State 
level, for this change. CSC believes strongly that children should be 
retained in their families, if possible, and returned home when re- 
moved as quickly as it is safe to do so. 

When family reunification is not possible, we support implement- 
ing action such as adoption, guardianship, or other stable and per- 
manent placi ment as quickly as possible. 

We believe also that these principles are facilitated by judicial 
oversight within specific time frames. This assures social work as- 
sessments are made and that, at least every 6 months in this State, 
impartial third-party reviews are conducted in forums which guar- 
antee the rights of children, the right* of the parents, and the 
rights of the State. 

CSC also supports Federal and State funding to ensure services 
are provide which obviate out-of-home placement, and which sup- 
port reunification efforts and facilitate permanent placements. 

However, in our energetic embrace of the goals and funding of 
Public Law 96-272, we may have done a disservice to foster care. 
That we wish to reunify children quickly or remove them to alter- 
nate, secure placements has been interpreted by some that foster- 
care is bad, something to be avoided at all costs. Nothing is further 
from the truth. 
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That there are eases of misuse in foster care, or that there are 
even abuses in foster placements do not condemn this casework al- 
ternative. 

Such unfortunate abuses exist in every alternative. It would be 
preposterous, for example, to condemn family reunification because 
abuses have occurred. 

That system neglect occurs is more a statement that the public 
agency's execution of case x. .nagement is suspect than the value of 
the short-term or intermediate placement alternative itself. 

While much remains to be done to assure quality care for chil- 
dren in foster care, its place in the spectrum of intervention 
choices is established and it is crucial. 

Foster children are seriously abused, neglected, disturbed and 
damaged. They require protection, guidance, and support to retain 
stability, self-respect and self-control. 

Foster care provides the time, caring people, and a place for 
these children to learn responsible behavior and to achieve healthy 
growth. 

The mast frightened, hurt and desperate of these children need 
quality* specialized group care. If unnelped, many will end up in 
psychiatric or penal institutions, becoming victimizers as well as 
victims. 

Appendix A, which I will not go through, is an outline developed 
by a task force we formed, which defines when group care is an ap- 
propriate placement choice. 

Let's talk for a minute about children in foster care, I have got 
the tables here. I will summarize it very quickly. 

For the past 2 years we have been collecting data on every child 
entering one of our facilities and every child exiting one of our fa- 
cilities. 

To date, we have collected information on 5,800 children, which 
is probably the biggest sample in the private sector existing in the 
United States. 

These children represent roughly a 60-percent sample of all the 
children in group care and institutions, at any given time, in Cali- 
fornia. 

While the data will be refined, over time, because it is an ongo- 
ing collection effort, by larger samples and better analysis, enough 
information is available to make some preliminary statements 
about foster children— the children in group care. 

The profile in there. 1 will just point out two items to you. 

On the second page, "the number of prior placements:" 5 percent 
of our children had 10, or 6 to 10, prior out-of-home placements 
before being placed in our agencies. The placement our agency was 
reporting upon became the 11th placement. 

Or, put another way, 70 percent of our children had at least one 
out-of-home failure prior to coming to our facilities. That is a state- 
ment about when group care is used. 

"Conditions leading to change in last placement;" social workers 
indicated on the forms that 38 percent of the children failed in 
their prior placements because tney did not, or were not able to 
control their behavior. Another factor was that the court made a 
determination to move the child to a more "appropriate place* 
ment" 
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Under "biological family status," only 17 percent of our children 
had intact families with natural parents. 

The tables break down the other family situations, the divorce 
and so on. You can look at that at your leisure. 

This profile, and the detailed profile in the appendix, while still 
rough, paints a picture of disturbed, vulnerable children. 

They appear io be youngsters who are salvageable, but not man- 
ageahie. without the kind of support we have been talking about 
all day today, in their homes or in foster parent settings. 

One is struck also by the impression that many of these children, 
without group residential intervention, are already on their way 
out of the home, and some are on their way to mental hospitals or 
jail*. 

In this context, group care is preventive work, not a placement of 
last resort. I should say, parenthetically, that if we are successful 
in what we are proposing to do in %-272— that is, reunify those 
wh .) can be, and place or adopt those who can be — we will probably 
end up with children in group care who are still more and more 
disturbed, and more and more in serious need of this type of care. 

In my comment on preventive work, I should tell you that I come 
•o t hi child welfare field from the corrections and juvenile justice 
field, and I was struck in coming to this field by everybody talking 
about group care as being the "end of the line." 

But from the perception of where I stood in the corrections field, 
foster/group care is the preventive side of the thing. To the extent 
that we can intervene, at this level, we have made a preventive 
step, not an end-of-the-line step. 

Mr Stark I would think that you would find the parents of chil- 
dren in expensive prep schools that provide boarding facilities 
would be shocked to find you calling that "group care," and think 
that thpy may have assigned their children there because they 
were unable to control them in the homes or meet the qualifica- 
tions that you list in your testimony. 

Hut • *uspeet there is an interesting parallel there, 

Mr. Kitzharius. I think a lot of people would call that group 
care -although it is not publicly supported group care. 

W<* have a list of recommendations, and I want to go through 
them very quickly, Again, we are committed to the purpose and 
thrust of the bill. The law does not— it does need to be fully funded 
and assurance must be made that the States fully fund the pro- 
gram through to the local level where services are provided. 

That there have been implementation problems, which have 
been outlined to the committee already, and pockets of resistance, 
which is real, there is no reason to turn from a policy which is 
good for children and good for families. 

The following are some specific recommendations that we ask 
you to investigate: 

First of all, adequate funding needs to be developed for preven- 
tive services. You nave heard that today. These, however, should 
not he created by cannibalizing foster care funding to do that. 
There h a temptation in this State to do that, and we want to look 
at thi*t very carefully in terms of capping IV-E, 

Second, incentives should be created to encourage the private 
sector, which has the physical custody of the child in care, to pro- 
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vide reunification and permanency services. Perhaps this might be 
recognized as an allowable Federal cost. We know that we can only 
basically claim maintenance costs. There is really no place to claim 
the social work activities that relate to reunification, emancipation, 
adoption, and so on. Basically, we eat those costs. There should be 
an incentive there. 

Funds should be earmarked to ensure adequate public social 
worker assessments of the conditions present in a family prior to 
reunifying the child. 

There should be developed some plan and funding to ensure that 
the reunified child stays reunified, and a permanently placed child 
stavs permanent. Follow-up services, with decreasing involvement 
of both the public and private sectors, as part of the case manage- 
ment, would do much to ensure that the case plan sticks. 

Funding should be developed specifically for day treatment. You 
talked about the family involvement. Day treatment for many chil- 
dren is an alternative that is as effective as residential care, and is 
cheaper. It also can involve the family in unique ways, the child in 
the family. 

An effort at the Federal level, and we have talked to staff about 
this last week in Washington, must be made to resolve the conflict 
between Public Law 96-262 and Public Law 94-142 relative to chil- 
dren with severe educational problems. 

The income means test is in conflict, thus precluding foster care 
meeting the maintenance needs and the educational system meet- 
ing the educational needs. 

An effort should be made to identify the types of mental health 
cases which might qualify for voluntary placement, which might be 
AFDC-FC funded. There needs to be a way to help parents who are 
not abusing and neglecting their children, without a court finding, 
but who can no longer handle these severe cases in their home. 

There needs to be a way to encourage earlier diagnosis of severe 
problems, particularly at a younger age. Earlier identification of 
therapeutic needs would make the system more preventive than re- 
sponsive. 

There needs to be recognition of the role of foster care, particu- 
larly group care, plays in the treatment process, particularly given 
the distillate that I mentioned to you before. Very few children are 
placed in group care simply for shelter and housing. Treatment is a 
legitimate purpose of foster case, and, as such, should be recognized 
as an allowable Federal cost, as should certain educational, recre- 
ational, and health-related costs. 

Finally— and this is something that I have added just since this 
hearing that occurred to me— there needs to be incentives for ex- 
perimentation, and innovative approaches for the care of children 
in these kinds of circumstances. If anything, this system discour- 
ages, rather than encourages, these w ways of minimum care, 
minimum penetration that you propose, and all the rest of the wit- 
nesses have been talking about. 

We appreciate this opportunity to provide input, and we now 
offer our assistance to the committee at any time in the future if 
there are questions you have. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Statkmknt or l)u Timothy 1, Fitzhakris, Executive Director, Califxiknia 

AstMN JATlflN OK $*KVIC£S WOH CHILDREN 

Congressman Stark. members of the committee: My name is Tim Fitxharm. I am 
the executive director of the California Association of Service* for Children (CSC), 
CSC is an organization of HO charitable agencies which provide service* for nearly 
10,000 abused, neglected, emotionally disturbed, and delinquent children. CSC' agen- 
cies provide m home supportive service*, family reunification services, day care, day 
treatment, foster and foster family homes, group care and emancipation service*. 

We are grateful for this opportunity to share our concerns about PL 96-272, the 
Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980. My testimony will be divided 
into three parts 1 1 1 our views of the need for and goals of PL %-272 f (2) the findings 
of our research into the background and characteristics of the children in our care, 
and C)i our views of the implementation of the law in California and necessary 
changes. 

I THE NE£D AND GOALS OF PUBUC LAW 96-272 

That the Congress was responding in 1980 to a serious problem — children lan- 
guishing for years in foster care— is not in doubt There existed no formal review 
system to monitor the progress of a child and no presumption that he or she be re- 
unified with family or placed in a new, stable, permanent home as quickly as possi- 
ble 

CSC supported --and actively lobbied— both PL 96-272 and SB 14 (California's im- 
plementation law). CSC believes strongly that children should be retained in their 
own families if possible, and returned home when removed, as quickly as it is safe 
to do so When family reunification is not possible, CSC supports implementing 
adoption, guardianship, or other stable, permanent placement as quickly as possible. 

CSC believes these principles are facilitated by judicial oversight within specified 
time periods This assures that social work assessments are made and that, at least 
every six months (in California!, impartial, third party reviews are conducted in 
forums which guarantee the rights of the child, the parents, and the state (acting on 
behalf of the child). 

CSC also supports federal and state funding to insure services are provided which 
obviate out -of home placement, which support reunification efforts and which facili- 
tate permanent placements. 

However. In our energetic embrace of the goals and funding of PL 96-272, we may 
have done a disservice to foster care 1 That we wish to reunify children quickly, or 
to move them to alternative, stable placements, has been interpreted by som? that 
foster cart* is bad -something to be avoided at all costs. Nothing is further from the 
truth 

That there are cases of misuse of foster care, and that there are cases of abuse in 
foster placements, do not condemn this casework alternative. Such unfortunate 
abuses exist in every alternative— it would be preposterous to condemn family re- 
unification because of abuses where children were sent back to their homes only to 
be beaten to death. That system neglect occurs is more a statement about the public 
agency's execution of case* management than the value of short-term or intermedi- 
ate placement alternatives. 

While much remains to be done to assure quality care for children in foster care, 
its place in the spectrum of intervention choices is established and is crucial Foster 
children are seriously abused, neglected, disturbed and damaged. They require pro- 
tection, guidance and support to regain stability, self-respect and self control. Foster 
care provides time, caring people, and a place for these children to learn responsible 
behavior and to achieve healthy growth. The most frightened, hurt and desperate of 
these children need quality, specialized group care. If unheiped, many will end up in 
psychiatric or penal institutions, becoming victimize rs as well as victims. Appendix 
A is an outline, developed by our group care task force, which defines when group 
care is an appropriate placement choice. 

The next section summarize* the results of our research on the children under 
our care. 

'2. THE CHTU>RKN IN FOSTER CARE 

For the past two years we have collected information on all children entering and 
leaving CSC agencies. To date, we have collected information on 5,800 children. 



: WV u**» ftmrr care genetically h*re to include both public and private fo*tex homes, foster 
family homes, small group homes, group homes, and comiaunity-ba»*d Urgs facihuW 
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(ongwwman Stark. members or the committee: My name is Tim Fitxharris. I am 
the executive director of the California Association of Services for Children (CSC) 
(33C is an organization of W charitable agencies which provide service* for nearly 
KVKK) abum.nl, neglected, emotionally disturbed, and delinquent children. CSC agen- 
cies provide in-home supportive services, family reunification services, day care, day * 
treatment, fester and foster family homes, group care and emancipation services. 

We are grateful for this opportunity to share our concerns about PL 96-272, the 
Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980. My testimony will be divided 
into three parts: tl) our views of the need for and goals of PL 96-272, (2) the findings 
of our research into the background and characteristics of the children in our care, 
and itt) our views of the implementation of the law in California and necessary 
changes. 

1 THE NKKD AND GOALS OF PUBUC LAW 96-272 

That the Congress was responding in 1980 to a serious problem — children lan- 
guishing for years in foster care— is not in doubt. There existed no formal review 
system to monitor the progress of a child and no presumption that he or she be re- 
unified with family or placed in a new, stable, permanent home as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

CSC supported— and actively lobbied— both PL 96-272 and SB 14 (California's im- 
plementation law) CSC believes strongly that children should be retained in their 
own families if possible, and returned home when removed, as quickly as it is safe 
to do so When family reunification is not possible, CSC supports implementing 
adoption, guardianship, or other stable, permanent placement as quickly as possible. 

CSC believe* these principles are facilitated by judicial oversight within specified 
time periods This assures tnat social work assessments are made and that, at least 
every six months Un California), impartial, third party reviews are conducted in 
forums which guarantee the rights of the child, the parents, and the state (acting on 
behalf of the child) 

CSC also supports federal and state funding to insure services are provided which 
obviate out-of-home placement, which support reunification efforts and which facile 
tate permanent placements. 

However, in our energetic embrace of the goals and funding of PL %-272, we may 
have done a disservice to foster care, 1 That we wish to reunify children quickly, or 
to move them to alternative, stable placements, has been interpreted by som? that 
ftister care is bad something to be avoided at all costs. Nothing is further from the 
truth 

That there art* cases of misuse of foster care, and that there are cases of abuse in 
foster placements, do not condemn this casework alternative, Such unfortunate 
abuses exist in every alternative— it would be preposterous to condemn family re- 
unification because of abuses where children were sent back to their homes only to 
he beaten to death. That system neglect occurs is more a statement about the public 
agency's execution of case- management than the value of short-term or intermedi- 
ate placement alternatives 

While much remains to be done to assure quality care for children in foster care, 
its place in the spectrum of intervention choices is established and is crucial. Faster 
children are seriously abused, neglected, disturbed and damaged. They require pro- 
tection, guidance and support to regain stability, self-respect and self control. Foster 
care provides time, carine people, and a place for these children to learn responsible 
behavior and to achieve healthy growth. The most frightened, hurt and desperate of 
these children need quality, specialized group care If unhelped, many will end up ir, t 
psychiatric or penal institutions, becoming victimizes as well as victims. Appendix 
A is an outline, developed by our group care task force, which defines when group 
care is an appropriate placement choice, 

The next section summarizes the results of our research on the children under 
our cara 

'i. THE CHILDREN IN FOSTfc* CAW 

For the past two years we have collected information on all children entering and 
leaving CSC agencies. To date, we have collected information on 5,800 chifaren. 



1 Wf u*** ftmu*r care ^enerically here to include both public and privste footer homes, foster 
family honi**, **&»U group homss, group homes, and cwninunity-osJNKi large facilities. 
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These children represent ruughlv m 60% sample of all California children in group 
home* and institutions at any given time. While the data will be refined over time 
by larger samples and better analysis techniques, enough information is available to 
make some preliminary statements about foster children in group residential pro- 
grams <see Appendix B for detailed tables). 



Age The girls in CSC agencies appear to be somewhat older than the boys. Both 
sexe* clustered primarily in the 11M7 years range. 

Sex There were more boys (56%) than girls (43%) in our sample. 

Ethnic background. The ethnic spread was: 18% black; 63% white; 14% hispanic, 
and 12% mixed. 

Placing agency. Social service agencies placed 39% of the children; probation 
agencies placed 40%; and mental health 3%. Only 6% were private party place- 
ments. 

Number of prior placements. 5% of the children had 6-10 prior out-of home place- 
ments before being placed with out agencies; 4% had five prior placements; 7% had 
four 12% had three; 18% had two prior placements; and 23% had at least one. Put 
another way. 70% of our children had at least one outof-home placement before 
coming to us. 

Conditions leading to change in last placement. Social workers indicated that 39% 
of the children failed in their prior placements because they could not control their 
behavior. Another major factor was a court determination to "move to more appro- 
priate placement " 

Hiolngmil family statu*. Only 17% of our children had intacx families with natu- 
ral parents together. 

Condition* in family history {parents or guardians). The major factors in family 
leading to placement were inability to control child, child neglect, physical abuse, 
psychological abuse, substance abuse, abandonment, and parents' inability to care 
for self <«ee Table fti 

Child's primary presenting problems. The major problems of the children were ag- 
gression towards others, attacks on property, runaway, withdrawal, substance abuse 
behavior, minor criminal offenses, pregnancy, hyperactivity, depression, sexual 
acting out, passive/aggressiveness, inpulsive behavior, truancy, extreme dependency 
needs, and stealing <see Table 19>. 

This profile, while still rough, paints a picture of disturbed, vulnerable children. 
They appear to be youngsters who are salvageable, but not manageable (without 
support) in home or foster parent settings. One is also struck by the impression that 
many ^f these children —without group residential intervention— are already on 
their way out of the home and some are on their way to mental hospitals or jails. In 
this context, group care is preventive work not a placement of last resort, 



Again, CSC' is committed to the purpose and thrust of PL 96-272, The law does 
need to be fully funded and assurance must be made that the states fully fund the 
program through to the local level where services are provided. That there have 
been implementation problems — and pockets of resistance— is no reason to turn 
from a policy which is good for children and their families, 

The following are some sj>ecific recommendations which would enhance PL 96-272 
and assist those of us who work with the children: 

1. Adequate funding needs to be developed for preventive services. These should 
not, however, be created by "cannibalizing ' foster care funds. 

2. Incentives should be created to encourage the private sector (which usually has 
physical custody of the child in care* to provide reunification and premanency serv- 
ices (perhaps this could be recognized as an allowable federal cost). 

*) Funds should be earmarked to insure adequate {public) social worker assess 

giants of the conditions present in the family prior to reunifying the child, 

4. There should be mancUtf*d involvement of tt* provider cCHU* -ftitMfltaNttfr 
rnent (or modification) of the case ph< [in California, providers are required by law 
to provide the court with their view of the ^public) social worker's recommendation 
for reunification, continuance in foster care, permanent placement or emandpa- 



6. There should be developed some plan and funding to insure that a reunified 
child "stays reunified" and a permanent placement "stays permanent." Follow-up 
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6. Funding should be developed specifically for day treatment For many children, 
day treatment is a* effective as residential care and is cheaper. 

7. An effort, at the federal level, must be made to resolve the conflict between PL 
%-272 and PL 94*142 relative to children with severe educational problems. The 
income-means test is in conflict, thus precluding foster care from meeting the main- 
tenance needs and the educational system from meeting the educational needs. 

8. An effort should be made to identifythe types of mental health cases which 
might qualify for voluntary placement (AiDC-FC funded). Time needs to be a way 
to help parents who are not abusing and neglecting their children (without a court 
flndir that effect) but who can no longer nandle (severe cases) the child at home. 

9. needs to be a way to encourage earlier diagnosis of severe problems (par- 
tialis \ a younger age). Earlier identification of therapeutic needs would make 
the system more preventive than responsive. 

10. There needs to be a recognition of the role foster care— particularly group 
'•are — play* in the treatment process. Very few children are placed in group care 
simply f^r shelter and housing. Treatment is a legitimate purpose and, as such, 
should be recognized as an allowa? ,3 federal cost (as should certain recreational and 
health- related costs). 

Thank you for this opportunity to provide input to Congress on this important 
children's policy. If we can be of any further assistance to the committee please call 
upon us. Are there any questions? 

[Appendix A3 

WHICH YOUTH MAY BEST BK SERVED IN GROUP CARE? 

Group care should be used when: 

1. Out -of- home placement is the least restrictive alternative available which can 
meet the physical and clinical needs of the youth. 

2. The parents or guardians are in agreement with the placement, or there is no 
appropriate family unit available. 

3. There is a demonstrated need for separation from a natural family unit. 

4. The range of resources available through the out-of-! -»me placement are not 
otherwise able to be provided. 

5. There is a demonstrated need for 24 hour supervision and clinical services. 

6. Outpatient services or foster care have been attempted unsuccessfully. 

Out*of home placement in a group setting is indicated as the service of choice 
under the following conditions: The youth exhibits the majority of the following be- 
havior/symptoms: 

1. Excessive withdrawal 

2. Excessive dependency 

%\. Danger to self (physical or emotional) 

4. Danger to others 

5. Excessive agression 

(>. I>ack of impulse control 

7. Poor anger control 

8. Poor reality contact 
>), Fire setting 

10. Suicidal behaviors 

11. Hyperactivity 

12. Severe school problems 
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TABLE 1. — SEX BY AGE 

iTssUf PQPUi;jc tof x> met** CSC *genc*$i 









to** 




ten*** 
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M/A 








Under 7 y«an 






60 


185 


47 


188 


8 


12.70 


115 


1.98 


? and 3 






22 


0.68 


13 


0.62 


1 


1.59 


36 


0.62 


4 and 5 






59 
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26 


1.04 


0 


0.00 


85 


147 


6 and / , 






149 


4 60 


44 


1.76 


0 


0,00 
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3.33 


8md9 






283 


8.73 


Si 


3.24 


2 


3.17 


355 


6.31 


10 sod U. 






. 390 


12.04 


134 


5.3? 


I 


3.17 


526 


9.07 


12 snd 13 






59* 


18.33 


353 


15.74 


4 


6.35 


991 


1/09 


14 and 15 






91/ 


28.30 


810 


32 44 


5 


7 94 


1,732 


29.86 
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TABLE 1 — SEX BY AGE — Continued 

pott paptttt* tor IN mater CSC i^man) 
*jf trap ftn** touts to** N/A But** TotJi toart 

16 and 17 664 20.49 713 28.55 9 14.29 1,386 23.90 

1« and 21 30 0.93 148 5.93 0 0.00 178 3.07 

W SPWW 222 88 3.52 3 2 50.79 192 3J1 

Tctii 3,240 55.86 2,497 43.05 63 1 09 5,800 
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TABLE 2.-AGE BY ETHNIC BACKGROUND 



pqwuten tor M -mtm CSC tftncm] 





Under 2 


2 to 3 


4 to 5 


6 to 1 


8 to 9 


10 ta li 


12 to 13 


14 to 15 


16 to 17 


18 to 2! 




'ictn 


Awn 


i 


0 


0 


0 


4 


3 


15 


11 


25 


5 


4 


68 


Percent 


09 


0.0 


00 


O.O 


1 1 


0.6 


15 


0.6 


1.8 


2.8 


2.1 


1.2 


»** 


24 


2 


3 


42 


72 


85 


180 


294 


263 


29 


26 


1,020 


Percent 


20.9 


5.6 


3.5 


218 


19 7 


16.2 


18.2 


17.0 


19.0 


163 


13.5 


17.6 


White (except Hispanic) 


44 


20 


56 


99 


211 


323 


542 


957 


686 


84 


59 


3,081 


Percent 


3 


55.6 


65,9 


51.3 


57.7 


614 


54.7 


55.3 


49.5 


47.2 


30.7 


53.1 


Itapamc 


21 


3 


9 


21 


29 


44 


122 


249 


232 


30 


38 


?98 


Percent 


18.3 


8.3 


106 


10.9 


7.9 


8.4 


12.3 


14 4 


15.7 


16.9 


19.8 


13.8 


Native Ameroi 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


4 


10 


3 


1 


0 


21 


Percent 


0.0 


o.o 


12 


CO 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


02 


0.6 


O.O 


0.4 




24 


11 


15 


27 


44 


64 


109 


171 


145 


19 


44 


673 


Percent 


20,9 


30.6 


17.6 


14.0 


12.0 


12,? 


11.0 


y.9 


10.5 


10,? 


22.9 


11.6 


Otter 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


'j 


3 


16 


9 


8 


3 


47 


Percent 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.4 


0.8 


0.9 


0.6 


4.5 


1.6 


0.8 


Unknown 


1 


0 


1 


3 


5 


4 


11 


24 


23 


2 


18 


92 


Percent . 


0.9 


M 


1.2 


1.6 


_ Li. 




JL 


1.4 


_1.7 


1.1 _ 


9.4 _ 


1.6 


Total 


115 


36 


85 


193 


366 


526 


991 


1732 


1,385 


178 


192 


5,800 


Percent 


2.0 


0.6 


1.5 


33 


63 


9.1 


17.1 


29.9 


23.9 


3.1 


3.3 


1000 
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TABLE 3. —ETHNIC BACKGROUND BY PLACEMENT AGENCY 

[total wuwtw to m ntabm CSC >fxm\ 





%oaM 


ftBR 






Ptftws 


CHAM- 
WS 


rah 




total 


Asun 


26 


18 


4 


0 


10 


2 


i 


7 


68 


Percent 


1.15 


0.77 


242 


0.00 


3.13 


2.22 


0.69 


1.79 


1.17 


Si** 


... 376 


470 


19 


12 


25 


3 


22 


93 


1,020 




16.59 


2007 


1152 


15.58 


781 


3.33 


1486 


2372 


17.59 


Mate (except Hispamc) 


1,278 


1.169 


111 


38 


187 


73 


85 


140 


3,081 


Percent 


... 5640 


49.91 


67.2/ 


4935 


58.44 


81.11 


57.43 


35.71 


53.12 


Hispanic 


248 


40/ 


8 


5 


36 


1 


15 


78 


798 


fiercer!! 


lfl 91 


17 38 

i f .«Jv 




ft 1Q 




1.11 


1U.14 




13.76 


fative American 


9 


10 


0 


1 


0 


0 




0 


91 
i i 


Percent 


... 0.40 


0 43 


0.00 


1,30 


0.00 


0.00 


068 


0.00 


0.36 


Mixed 


297 


219 


21 


14 


46 


10 


16 


50 


673 


Percent 


... 13.11 


9.3b 


12.73 


18.18 


1438 


11.11 


10.81 


1276 


11.60 


Other 


13 


12 


0 


0 


11 


0 


4 


7 


47 


Percent 


0 57 


0 51 


0.00 


Q.0G 


344 


0.00 


270 


17« 


0.81 


Unknown 


19 


37 


2 


7 


5 


1 


4 


17 


92 


Percent 


0.84 


1.58 


l i 21 


90S 


1.56 


1.11 


2.70 


434 


1.59 


Tot* 


. 2,266 


2,342 


165 


77 


320 


90 


148 


392 


5.800 


Percent 


3907 


4038 


2.84 


1.33 


5.52 


1.55 


2.55 


676 


100 00 



TABLE 4 - SEX BY CHILD PRESENTING PROBLEMS 

jTote papulation for Mi msnta CSC a£enae$i 





Mate 


Percent 




Pwcem 


N/A 


Prrctnl 


Total 


Pefcent 


Aggression 10 people 


1,326 


40 93 


367 


14 70 


11 


17 46 


1704 


29 38 


Attacks on property 


790 


24 38 


131 


5 25 


9 


14 29 


930 


16.03 


SuKml threats/ attempt? 


... 230 


7.10 


259 


10.37 


4 


635 


493 


8.50 


Self induced miuftes. 


118 


3.64 


82 


3.28 


2 


3.17 


202 


346 


Extreme acotient proneness 


S8 


210 


20 


0.80 


0 


0.00 


88 


1.52 


Runaway (inappropriate) 


890 


2/47 


U07 


44 33 


15 


23.81 


2,012 


34.69 


Withdrawal 


410 


1265 


234 


9.3/ 


7 


11 11 


651 


11.22 


fearfufmrss 


334 


1031 


163 


6.53 


2 


317 


499 


8.60 


Specific phobias 


36 


Ml 


25 


1.00 


0 


000 


61 


1.05 


Substance abuse tehavoo* , 


... M0 


22 84 


514 


20 58 


1/ 


2698 


1,271 


21.91 


Felony toward people 


175 


5.40 


29 


1 16 


1 


159 


205 


353 


fetony toward property . . 


373 


11.51 


97 


388 


3 


4 76 


473 


8.16 


felony. -Drug dealing 


48 


1 48 


11 


0.44 


0 


0.00 


59 


1.02 


Misdemeanor crimes 


7/3 


23 86 


180 


721 


10 


15.87 


963 


16.60 


Pregancy and infant care 


1? 


0 37 


579 


2.*19 


2 


317 


593 


1022 


Hyperactivity 


487 


15.03 


89 


3.56 


7 


11.31 


533 


10.05 


Depression (severe) 


381 


11 76 


269 


10 77 


6 


95? 


656 


11.31 


Psychos* (chrome) 


56 


173 


20 


0.80 


0 


0 00 


76 


1.31 


Psychosis (transitory) 


73 


225 


37 


1.48 


1 


159 


111 


191 


A*. ,stlc behavior 


51 


1.5/ 


21 


0.84 


1 


1 59 


73 


1.26 


BiWrre beftivior . . 


79 


2.44 


33 


132 


0 


0.00 


112 


1.93 


Compulsive behave 


332 


10.25 


146 


5 85 


1 


159 


4/9 


8.26 


Obsessive tfujugtits 


97 


2 99 


47 


188 


1 


1.59 


145 


2.50 


Lxcessive lying . 


536 


16.54 


285 


11.41 


7 


11 11 


828 


14 28 


Semi acting out 


249 


7 69 


601 


24.07 


9 


14,29 


859 


14.81 


P3S&ve/a^ressiveness . .. , 


473 


1460 


194 


111 


6 


952 


6?3 


11.60 


Tenuous hoW on leaiity 


150 


4 63 


74 




1 


1.59 


225 


3 88 


impulsive nenaviof 


1,284 


39 63 


U 


28,35 


19 


3016 


2.011 


34 67 


Truancy 


] 084 


33 46 


7/2 


30 92 


1? 


3016 


1,875 


32 33 


Delayed social devftocmenj 


590 


18 21 


26? 


1049 


4 


6.35 


856 


14 76 


{nuresis-encopresis 


198 


6 11 


70 


2 HO 


2 


3.17 


2/0 


4 66 


Extreme dependency needs , . 


312 


9 63 


292 


11*9 


5 


7 94 


609 


10.50 


Stealing 


1.142 


35 25 


361 


14 46 


17 


26.98 


1.520 


26.21 


Anti-social gang affifia 


272 


8 40 


109 


4 37 


3 


4.76 


384 


6 62 
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TABLE 4 SEX BY CHILD PRESENTING PROSLlMS— Continued 



[Tow paMatw* for a* am** CSC afmcw] 



*tm\*i AWts Hmt touts tarn! N/ft ftn** Total Pin** 



Eating (ksor to 36 1.11 40 1.60 0 0.00 76 1.31 * 

Other U2_JJ0_ 2S7 M.«_ 5 1 M SIS 188 

TotH 3,240 55.86 2,497 43.05 63 1.09 5,800 



f¥rcwtaf*s nfcatt tin parent of cftfttai ftavt tf* sptfc bafta* proCfacv T>e pertafttafts cowtquwtJy to not total downward to 
IOCS, but w a moch iarjw nuobar teatat 4 mu&pai preterm. 

TABLE 5.— SEX BY NUMBER Of PRIOR PLACEMENTS 



;ToW pmuution fcx a mtb* CSC ajenoB? 
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Pvctnt M Ho 








None 


899 


27.75 


809 


32.40 


22 


34.92 


1730 


29 83 


1 


34/ 


26.14 


504 


20.18 


1 


1111 


1,358 


23.41 


2 


608 


18.77 


414 


16.58 


9 


14.29 


1,031 


1778 


3 


393 


12.13 


287 


11.49 


12 


19.05 


692 


11.93 


4 


218 


6.73 


190 


7 61 


4 


6.35 


412 


7.10 


b . 


108 


3.33 


113 


4.53 


2 


3.17 


223 


384 


6 to 10 


142 


4.38 


154 


617 


1 


11.11 


303 


5 22 


11 to lb 


22 


0.68 


19 


0.76 


0 


0.O0 


41 


0.71 


Over 15 . 


. 3 


0.09 


7 




i 0 


000 


10 


017 


Tola* 


3,240 


55,86 


2,497 


43.05 


63 


1.09 
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TABLE 6— AGE BY AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY 

| Total pop4»i3iKio (or HI memo*? CSC ajwoes} 
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stay 
(nwntns) 


Numta 


Mil 


UrxJef 2 years 






7.18 


33 


1,9? 


? and 3 






24.99 


5 


0.29 


4 3nd ^ 






22 72 


14 


0.81 


f and 7 






29.96 


27 


1.57 


8 and ^ .. .. 






21.0/ 


82 


4.77 


10 M 11 






18 20 


114 


6 63 


*2 and 13 .. 






960 


290 


16.87 


14 dnd 15 






6.87 


570 


33.68 


16 and 17 






4.80 


4ta 


28.27 


18 to 2) 






\?l 


70 


4.0^ 


Not specitied 






4 34 


19 


1.11 


T otai 






8.56 


1719 


100.00 



TABLE 7. -SEX BY CONDITIONS LEADING TO CHANGE IN LAST PLACEMENT 

! Total piston to i!i rwJjw CSC apneas] 
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Pffceni 
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m 




Tout 


Percant 


ir.atolity to iawoI 


1.53? 


47 28 


649 


25.99 


18 


28.57 


2.199 


37 91 


Neglecting 


36/ 


1133 


127 


5.09 


3 


476 


497 


8.57 


Ptiys^f abiisc 


208 


6 42 


102 


408 


2 


3.17 


312 


5.38 


Sexual abuse 


43 


133 


69 


2 76 


2 


3.17 


114 


1.97 


Sufoslance abuV 1 


157 


4.85 


67 


2 68 


1 


1.59 


225 


3.88 


Family breakdown 


356 


10 99 


261 


10.45 


5 


7.94 


622 


10.72 
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TABLE 7.— SEX BY CONDITIONS LEADING TO CHANGE IN LAST PLACEMENT— Continued 

ITotol pstxttn tor H mm* CSC *maa) 



m frort Tow 



5*°*r; 69 213 » 1.W 2 3.17 tt 1.69 

J 1 ***** 1 « 2.16 15 0.60 1 1.59 S6 141 

CBsatxa pirenttni (by foster or adoptive 

»*■*» 109 3.36 98 3.92 1 1.59 208 3.59 

tow to more appropriate pwcanerrt 1,587 48 98 1,250 50.06 27 42 86 2 864 493s 

00 * f .....I 25 . _f» 255_ 1061 5 7.94 395 6J1 

TcW 3,240 55.86 2,497 43.05 63 1.09 5 800 
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TABLE 8.-AGE BY BIOLOGICAL FAMILY STATUS (AT TIME Of PLACEMENT) 



[Todl mutton fa * iwtw CSC Jfpncw] 



[IKK Md^naudd 




2lo3 


* to 5 


6 to 7 
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12 to 13 
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16 to 17 


11 to 21 




Tuui 


— 

Points focptV? 


16 


10 


19 


24 


52 


73 
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25$ 




70 




974 


rciLcni 


16 


1.0 


2.0 


25 


jo 


7 5 


124 


26 5 


30.6 


7 2 


3.4 


168 




10 


2 


7 


30 


58 


74 




340 


263 


24 


23 


l,G4Q 




1 0 

*.u 


0.2 


0.7 


29 


5.6 


7.1 


20.1 


32 7 


25.3 


2.3 


2.2 


17.9 




12 


4 


6 


15 


16 


12 




35 


23 


2 


g 


156 




7 7 


2 S 


38 


96 


10.3 


7.7 


15.0 


22.4 


14 7 


1.3 


38 


2,7 


Stiifli oafSfit firrulv 


























DfWflfMfl 


2$ 


3 


15 


41 


112 


182 


316 


551 


401 




35 


1,712 




1 6 




09 

v.? 


24 


6.5 


10.6 


185 


32 2 


23.4 


1.6 


2,0 


23.5 




\\ 


8 


14 




33 


40 




115 


/ L 


12 


7 


397 


PfcrCMt 


28 


2.0 


3,5 


53 


8.3 


10.1 


16.1 


29.0 


18.1 


3,0 


1,8 


6.8 


Itevftf ru3ff ittJ 


19 


5 


18 


36 


45 


54 


96 


132 


85 


6 


11 


507 


Percent 


37 


1.0 


3.6 


71 


8.9 


10.7 


18.9 


26.0 


16.8 


1 2 


22 


87 


Deatt separation 


6 


1 


1 


6 


7 


23 


54 


104 


103 


23 


16 


344 


Percent 


1.7 


0.3 


0.3 


1.7 


2.0 


6,7 


15.7 


30.2 


29.9 


6.7 


4,7 


5.9 


Parents deceased 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


5 


14 


32 


26 


0 


4 


85 


Percent .. . 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


24 


2.4 


5.9 


16.5 


37.6 


30.6 


O.O 


4.7 


15 


ParwH' toutwn unknown 


2 


0 


3 


14 


22 


37 


49 


84 


59 


6 


10 


286 


Percent 


0.7 


0.0 


1.0 


4.9 


77 


12,9 


171 


294 


20.6 


2.1 


3.5 


4.9 


Not spectfied/unknowi . . 


U 


3 


2 


4 


19 


26 


43 


81 


56 


7 


0 


299 


Percent 


3.7 


1JJ_ 


_ ^ 0.7 


1.3 


6.4 


8.7 


14.4_ 


_27.1_ 


18.7 


2.3 


0.0 


5.2 


ToUl 


115 


36 


85 


193 


366 


526 


9*1 


1,732 


1,386 


178 


192 


5,800 


Percent 


20 


0.6 


1.5 


33 


63 


91 


17 1 


29.9 


23.9 


3.1 


33 


1OO.0 
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TABLE 9 —AGE BY CONOfTtOfiS JN FAMILY HISTORY (PARENTS OR GUARDIANS) 

[Tot* part* for 4 Wffifiir CSC 



laafcfcty to contra 

frrcunt ,, . 

fcibftfy to car* for art .. 

P*rc*rt 

toftets^ 

Ptrcffit 

Pttyscal itase 

Percent . . ,. 

Sou* torn 

P*rcwt 

P**CttfQf«li |t)UM 

Pfifcent 
Substance 

Pwturt 

Prostitution 

farctnt 

Plnwts mm$iabk due t» 



Ptrcurt 

AhmdoftNtf 

Percent 

Hospital/phy»caJ.. 

ftrewt 

Psyctasa 

Percent 

iocjrcerition ... 

PBTMfli... 

Socide 

Pm*n\ 



Tom 

Percent 



57 
1.S 
14 
2.4 
25 
1.4 
19 
S.3 
6 
11 
14 
1.4 
15 
1.4 
3 
34 

13 
4.3 
8 

1.3 
8 

3.1 

0 
0.0 

3 

3.6 
5 
?2 

i 

115 

2.0 



2 to3 



10 
0.3 
12 
2.0 
24 
14 
16 
1.3 
12 

2,2 
8 

0.8 
9 

0.8 
2 

2.3 

2 
07 
8 

L3 

3 
1.2 

0 
0.0 

1 

1.2 

3 
1.3 

0 
0.0 



36 

0.6 



43 

1.2 
36 
6.1 
59 
3.3 
47 
3.2 
16 
3.0 
31 
3.1 
34 
3.0 
8 
9i 

2 
0.7 
23 
3,9 

6 
23 

4 
5.1 

1 

12 
7 

3.1 
0 
0.0 



85 

1.5 



129 
3.5 

37 
6.3 
US 
6.5 
96 
6.5 
33 
6.1 
70 
7.0 
52 
4.7 

8 
9.2 

9 
30 
26 
44 

13 
5.0 
3 

1.3 
9 

10.8 

10 
4.5 

1 

2.3 



193 

3.3 



232 
6.3 
58 
9.8 
174 
9.9 
166 

11.3 
51 
9.4 
117 

11.6 
79 
7.1 
10 

11.5 

20 
6.6 
31 
5.2 
26 
10,0 

4 
5.1 

7 

8.4 

29 
12.9 
4 
9.1 



366 

6.3 



356 

9.6 

69 
11.7 
222 
126 
195 
13 2 

68 
12,5 
133 
13.2 
125 
11.2 

11 
12.6 

37 
12.3 

47 

7.9 

30 
11.6 
5 
6.4 

18 
21.7 

36 
16.1 

9 

20.5 



526 

9.1 



658 

17.8 
99 
16.7 
351 
19.9 
305 
20.7 
IDS 
19.9 
197 
19.6 
207 
186 
13 
14.9 

54 

17.9 

93 
15.7 

53 
20.5 

20 
25.6 

14 
16.9 

43 
19,2 

7 

15,9 



991 

17.1 



1,194 
32.3 
145 
24 5 
442 
25.1 
341 
23.2 
137 
25.3 
239 
23.7 
304 
27.3 
19 
21.8 

S3 

27.6 

180 
30.4 

69 
26.6 

26 
33.3 

22 
26.5 

53 
23.7 

8 

18.2 



1732 
29.9 



4fc5 6te7 | 9 io tsU 12 to 13 14 to 15 J6»I7 



906 
24.5 
109 
18.4 
295 
16.7 
233 
15.8 

94 
173 
156 
15.5 
258 
23.1 

9 

10.3 

63 
20.9 
132 
22.3 

45 
174 

16 
20.5 

5 
6.0 

30 
13.4 

13 
29.5 



ERIC 



1386 

23.9 



IS to 21 



43 

1.2 
4 
0.7 
19 
1.1 
23 
1.6 
6 
1.1 
15 
1.5 
6 
0,5 
3 
3.4 

7 

2,3 
14 
U 
2 

0,8 
0 

0.0 

1 

1.2 

2 
0.9 

0 
0,0 



178 

3.1 



Not 



67 
1.8 

9 
1.5 
36 
20 
32 
2.2 
11 
2.0 
27 
2.7 
25 
12 

1 

1.1 

11 
3.7 
31 
5.2 

4 
1.5 

2 
2.6 

2 
24 

6 
2.7 

1 

2,3 



192 
3.3 



Tot* 



3.695 
63.7 
592 
10.2 

1762 
30.4 

1,473 
25.4 
:42 
9.3 

1,007 
17.4 

1.115 

m 

87 

15 

301 
5.2 
593 
102 
259 
4,5 
78 
1.3 
83 
1.4 
224 
3.S 
44 
OS 



5,800 
100.0 



104 



I 



Jifresson to people 

Percent . .. 

Aflicta on property 

Pircwt 

Suk^JiJ mrtlts/ittwvts 

Percent 

Seff-tnduced injuries 

Percent 

Ejctrtme accident pnx*r*ss 

Percent 

faifliwiy (wjopropnate) 

Percent 

Wttftdn** 

Percent 
Feirfutoess, .. 

Percent 

Percent 

Substance tim benivtor . , 
Percent 

felony tim*4 pwpJe 

fatwrt 

Wony toMWtS pfoperty . . . 

Percent. . 

fetary - drug fcilmf 

fa cent 

Hisdenymof crimes 

PBfwnt 

Prefn^cy *nd mfanl uw .. 



TABLE 10.— AGE BY PRIMARY PRESENTING PROBLEMS 

[Tat* poputta for j* mMtr CSC *nat$] 



? td 3 



' to S 6 to 7 8 td 9 10 to il 1? ^ 13 14 to 15 16 to 17 IS to 71 



Not 



31 


9 


39 


99 


184 


255 


329 


401 


312 


13 


270 


250 


45,3 


51.3 


503 


4f$ 


33 2 


23.2 


22 5 


7.3 


16 


5 


25 


62 


100 


U7 


182 


226 


144 


5 


13,9 


13.9 


29.4 


32.1 


27.3 


279 


184 


130 


104 


2.8 


5 


0 


7 


15 


34 


42 


82 


166 


123 


7 


4.3 


0.0 


8.2 


7.8 


9.3 


8.0 


S.3 


96 


8.9 


3.9 


} 


2 


12 


25 


16 


29 


39 


40 


31 


3 


0,9 


5.6 


14,1 


13,0 


44 


55 


3.9 


2.3 


2.2 


1.7 


0 


1 


1 


8 


9 


16 


20 


13 


7 


0 


0.0 


2.8 


129 


4.1 


2.5 


30 


20 


0.8 


05 


0.0 


38 


1 


2 


14 


47 


120 


356 


797 


j67 




330 


2.8 


24 


73 


12.8 


228 


359 


46,0 


40.9 


13 5 

it) «7 


13 


5 


19 


28 


49 


87 


130 


167 


ice 


11 


11.3 


139 


22 4 


14.5 


13.4 


16 5 






ft ? 
of 


ft ? 


8 


11 


34 


51 


73 


84 


96 


80 


42 


4 


7.0 


35,9 


40.0 


26.4 


19.9 


16.G 


97 


4.6 


3,0 


2.2 


0 


2 


6 


6 


5 


8 


13 


12 


7 


1 


0.0 


5.6 


7.1 


3.1 


1.4 


15 


1.3 


0.7 


0.5 


0,6 


29 


1 


0 


0 


4 


15 


158 


542 


478 


16 


25.2 


2.8 


0.0 


0,0 


1.1 


2.9 


159 


313 


34.5 


9.0 


6 


1 


1 


0 


2 


8 


34 


82 


64 


0 


52 


2.8 


1.2 


0.0 


0.5 


15 


34 


4.7 


4.6 


0.0 


5 


i 


0 


0 


4 


20 


68 


181 


169 


7 


43 


23 


0.0 


0.0 


11 


?.6 


69 


10 5 


12.2 


3.9 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


26 


21 


0 


0.9 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


1.5 


1.9 


0.0 


15 


2 


0 


0 


8 


33 


176 


379 


308 


11 


13.0 


5.6 


0.0 


0 0 


2.2 


6.3 


17.8 


219 


22.2 


6.2 


6 


0 


2 


0 




2 


20 


114 


264 


134 





















32 
16.7 

18 
9.4 
12 
5.2 

4 
2.1 

3 

1.6 
46 

24.0 
20 

10.4 
13 
6,8 
1 

0.5 
28 
14.6 
7 
36 
18 
9.4 
2 

1.0 
31 
26,1 
50 



Total 



I, 704 
29.4 
930 
16.0 
493 
85 
202 
3.5 
88 
1.5 

2,012 
34J 
651 

II. 2 
499 
8.6 
61 
1.1 

Wl 
21.9 
205 
3.5 
473 
8.2 
5S 
!0 
963 
16.6 
593 




9mm 

PiTCWt 

Oopmsiorr (sewt) 

Pmv*M 

PsyctKJso (chronic) 

PKtUtt 

PS|dwa {transitory} 

Rrw( 

Aetata* 



Kztm bitMor 

ftWKt 

Pwtwt 

QbmjM ttoufftti... 

Pircwt 

bottom lying 



Scuui actx« out 

R*cwl 



Tkimobs bold 00 rulfty 



Tnaocy 

ftitwt 

fttayid sooii dMtapnwnt.. 



ftfCIGt 

flirciRt 



5.2 

3 
2.5 

8 
7.0 

4 
3.5 

0 
0.0 

1 

0.9 
1 

0.9 
2 

17 
0 

0.0 

s 

7.0 
9 

7.8 
9 

74 
2 

17 

24 
20.9 

36 
313 

12 
10,4 

3 

2.5 

10 
17 



0.0 
7 

19.4 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

1 

2.8 
4 

11.1 
1 

2.8 
8 

22.2 

2 
5.6 

0 
0.0 

3 
U 

1 

u 

2 
5.6 
8 

22.2 
I 

2.8 
20 
55,5 
9 

25,0 
10 
27.S 



24 

30 
35.3 

6 
7.1 

2 
2.4 

2 
2.4 

8 
9.4 

7 

12 

a 

247 
5 

5.9 

11 
129 

16 
18.8 
8 

9.4 

15 
17.6 

36 
42.4 
0 

0.0 

28 
32.9 

24 
28.2 

17 

mo 



o.o 

73 
37.8 

36 
187 

7 

16 
6 
3.1 
8 
4.1 
14 
7.3 
38 
197 
7 

3.6 

41 
212 

34 
17.6 

26 
13.5 

15 

7.8 
107 
55.4 
6 

3.1 

83 
43.0 

44 
22.8 

41 
2L2 



0.3 
105 

28.7 
53 
14.5 
9 
2.5 
13 
3.6 
12 
3.3 
21 
5.7 
60 

16.4 
12 
3.3 
76 

20.8 
40 

10.9 
78 

21.3 
35 
96 

186 

50.8 
23 
6.3 

139 

38.0 
55 

15.0 
59 

16.1 



0.4 

102 
19.4 
87 
16.5 
10 
1.9 
11 
2.1 
16 
30 
14 
2.7 
77 
14,6 
17 
32 
122 
23.2 
70 
13.3 
107 
20.3 
39 
7.4 
244 
464 
73 
13.9 
135 
257 
49 
9.3 
73 
13.9 



20 
118 
11.9 
140 
141 
9 
0.9 
19 
1.9 
10 
1.0 
24 
2.4 
67 
6.8 
35 
3.5 
184 
16 6 
126 
127 
142 
14.3 
32 
3.2 
394 
39.8 
322 
32.5 
165 
16.6 
49 
49 
118 
11.9 



65 
92 
5? 
193 
11.4 
16 
0,9 
30 
1.7 
7 
0.4 
15 
0.9 
103 
5.9 
41 
2.4 
218 
12.6 
282 
16.3 
177 
IM 
46 
27 
542 
31.3 
766 
442 
150 
87 
26 
1.5 
140 
8.1 



190 
40 
29 
107 
77 
17 
1.2 
23 
1.7 
4 
0.3 
11 
0.8 
89 
6.4 
24 
1.7 
141 
10.2 
225 
162 
106 
7.6 
28 
2.0 
397 
28.6 
577 
41.6 
96 
6.9 
5 
0.4 
117 
M 



75.3 
4 

2.2 
6 

34 
1 

0.6 
4 

2.2 
0 

0.0 
1 

0,5 
9 
5.1 
0 
0.0 
12 
67 
36 
20.2 
7 

3.9 
5 
2.8 
30 
16.9 

n 
ii j 
n 

6.2 

0 
0.0 

13 
7.3 



26.0 
9 
47 

15 
7.8 

1 

0.5 

2 
1.0 

3 
1.6 

3 
1.5 

5 
2.5 

2 
1.0 
IS 
7.8 
18 
9.4 
12 
6J 

6 
3.1 
43 
224 
50 
26.0 
17 
19 

6 
3.1 
11 
5.7 



10.2 
583 
10.1 
656 
11.3 
76 
1.3 
111 
1.9 
73 
1J 
112 
1.9 
479 
83 
145 
2.5 
828 
14.3 
859 
14.8 
673 

n.s 

225 
3.9 

2,011 
34.7 

1875 
323 
856 
14.8 
270 
47 
609 
10.5 



1Q6 



TABLE 10. — AGE BY PRIMARY PRESENTING PROBLEMS— Continued 

[ToW ffpttm for H mm** CSC i 



r2 



2 to 3 



< to 5 



6 to 7 



S to9 



JQ to 1! 12 to 13 U to 15 16 to 17 1$ to 21 



Not 
spoof *3 



TotJi 



St*** 

ftrtfti! ., 

Aafc-socal giftf iftii 

faciftt 

Eatn* to*;* 

farcint 

<W* 

FWcatf 

PfTCtflt. 



25 
217 
9 

It 
0 
0,0 
22 
19 1 



115 
2.0 



2 

5.6 
0 

0.0 
1 

2,1 
6 

16 7 



36 

0.6 



7 
8.2 

0 
0,0 

4 
47 

6 
7} 

S5 

1.5 



23 

U.9 
I 

0.5 

1.6 
17 

JL 

193 
33 



76 
20.8 

2 
0.5 

7 
19 
40 

366 

6.3 



m 

243 

13 
2,5 
9 

1 7 
b4 

_12.2_ 

526 

9.1 



290 
293 
57 
58 
15 
1.5 
91 

i_ 2 

991 

17.1 



561 
32.4 
157 

9,1 
21 
1.2 
125 

7_2_ 

1,732 
29,9 



3?0 
267 
133 
9.6 
14 
1.0 
12? 
_8.8 

1,316 
23.9 



S 

5.1 
3 

1.7 
0 

0.0 

u 

62 

17S 
3.1 



29 
15.1 

9 
4.7 

2 

1.0 
11 

JL 

192 

3.3 



107 



1,520 
26.2 
384 
6.6 
76 
1.3 
515 
8.9 



5,800 

100.0 



dtemm* mtejfe At ptrom m cMdw « i spwshc *• traup iMio »m Mt spaofe Mum pnMn. n* putwups cwMqutnOy * xt Sot* dwmwri » !0O%. M to i nwdi Hrp iwrt* mchw o* map* 



9 

ERIC 



103 



TABLE ll.-PHKH PIGMENTS BY PRESENTING PROBLEMS 

jfottf pop*** tor n mmbm CSC **e*ij 



6)9 10 



12 to 
15 



bm 15 Ton 



degression to people 

Petant 

Attacks on property 

f%c«nt 

SwofoJ mreats/ittimpts 

F^roeflt 

Srff-mductd injuries 

fVrcwt 

torn* acodeot pr oneness. 

Percent .... 

Runaiwy (inappropriate) 

Percent 
Withdrawal . 

Percent 

taffukyess 

Percent 

Specific ptotes 

Percent 

Stance abuse teiiawr .. , 

Percent 

fetony toward people 

Percent, 
feiwry toward property . 

Percent 

Fetony^ug deafeng .. 

Percent 

Misdemeanor amies 

Percent. 
Pregnancy and infant care. ., 

Percent 

Hyperactivity 

Percent 

Depress** (severe) 

Percent 
Psytno&s (cfKonKT) 

Percent 
Psycno&s (transitory) 

Percent . 
Auhst*c behavior 

Baartt behavior 

Percent 
Compulsive tetem 

Percent 
Obsessive thought 

Percent 
Excessive lymfl 

Percent 
Se*ual Acting out 

Percent 
Passive' a (ujressi renew 

Percen! 
Tenuous heft on reality 

Percen! 
impulsive Denser 

Percent 
Truancy 

Percent 
Delayed soc^i ^eiopmen! 

Percent 
Enureses encop/esis 



177 
nil 


J 1 7 

41/ 


0 1 0 

31? 


203 


145 


82 


95 


14./ 


in 7 


30 3 


29 3 


35.2 


36.8 


31.4 


mi 




1 CO 

lbs 


108 


70 


46 


4S 


iJ j 


iO.D 


ib 3 


if c 

15.0 


17.0 


206 


15 8 


11 


9t> 


95 


65 


62 


30 


50 




/I 




9.8 


150 


13.5 


165 


JO 


44 


37 


23 


24 


14 


18 


&, 1 


1 o 
3/ 


3 6 


3.3 


5.8 


6.3 


5.9 


ot 


1 o 


23 


10 


9 


6 


4 


l.c 


0.9 


2.2 


14 


22 


2.7 


1.3 




4M5 


3Jk) 


247 


171 


91 


132 


jU t 


34 I 


34 0 


35 7 


41 5 


40.8 


43.6 


\ 13 


1 7A 
1/0 


1 19 


89 


49 


35 


39 


0 £ 


1 O R 


U 5 


12 9 


11.9 


15 7 


129 


in? 


1 Al 




73 


54 


24 


36 




7 7 

If 


So 


10 5 


13 1 


10.8 


11.9 


• 

0 


1 O 
U 


1 0 
13 


7 


12 


3 


5 


n ^ 


u y 


1 0 

1.3 


1.0 


2.9 


1.3 


17 




207 
oil 


0 j 9 


i6/ 


85 


47 


SB 


1 7 9 


31 1 


24.1 


24.1 


20.6 


21.1 


22.4 


w 


CO 

JO 


J? 


24 


11 


3 


7 


J J 


J } 
• J 


"3 0 


. 3 5 


2 7 


13 


23 


1 <vl 


111 


91 


48 


19 


12 


23 


P. Q 


0 Q 
0 3 


0 0 


6.9 


4.6 


5.4 


7 6 


1 Q 
i? 


1 O 
1/ 


11 


7 


5 


1 


4 


1 1 




1 1 


1.0 


1 2 


0.4 


1.3 


/ / 1 


OOO 


161 


37 


62 


31 


45 




on & 

*u 3 


15.6 


14.0 


150 


13 9 


149 




/l 




34 


21 


15 


12 


on q 


£ 0 


66 


4.9 


66 


67 


40 


13/ 


1 23 


114 


72 


45 


34 


45 


7 Q 

f .y 


a. I 


11 1 


10.4 


10.9 


1S.2 


149 


I CO 




1 OA 


91 


61 


43 


53 


7 i 

/ 1 


1 ft o 
ID 0 


12 6 


13 2 


14.S 


193 


'75 


1 7 


12 


19 


11 


9 


4 


2 


i U 


0 9 


1 8 


1 6 


2 2 


1.8 


0.7 


on 


01 

11 


29 


14 


11 


7 


7 




1 3 


2 8 


20 


2.7 


31 


23 


1 0 

19 


2b 


6 


4 


6 


6 


5 


i U 




0 6 


0 6 


1 5 


2 7 


1.7 


It 


0 1 


18 


21 


11 


5 


9 


1.3 


1 5 


1 7 


3.0 


27 


22 


30 


iU/ 


121 


85 


64 


37 


24 


26 


b / 


0 ft 




92 


90 


108 


86 


30 


28 


36 


23 


12 


4 


12 


1 7 
1 / 


2 1 


35 


33 


29 


18 


40 




1 7n 

1/0 


163 


112 


73 


43 


56 


i IS 


1 1 c 

12 5 


15 8 


16? 


17 ; 


19 3 


185 


180 


1?4 


iuU 


1 On 
130 


00 
#y 


48 


65 


10 4 


12 8 


155 


1S.8 


216 


215 


215 


u; 


15? 


145 


89 


56 


37 


39 


85 


112 


14 1 


129 


13.6 


166 


129 


38 


5? 


40 


36 


21 


17 


14 


2? 


38 


39 


5 7 


51 


76 


46 


446 


4?3 


3?0 


211 


163 


9? 


146 


25 8 


35 2 


35 9 


39 2 


39 6 


43 5 


48 2 


465 


550 


338 


209 


128 


70 


87 


26 9 


40 5 


32 8 


30 2 


31 1 


33 4 


28 7 


178 


204 


15£ 


122 


61 


45 


6* 


103 


150 


153 


1/6 


14 8 


20 2 


20 5 


57 


53 


49 


31 


28 


18 


29 



16 
39.0 

14 
34.1 
6 

14.6 
4 

9.8 
2 

4.9 

19 
46.3 
3 

7.3 
6 

14.6 

0 
0.0 
12 
29.3 
1 

2.4 
3 

73 
0 

0.0 
6 

14.6 
3 
7.3 
10 
24.4 
5 

122 
1 

2.4 
2 
4.9 

1 

2,4 

3 
73 

8 

19 5 

0 
0.0 
9 

22.0 
7 

171 
4 

9.8 
4 

98 

27 
65.9 

11 
26 8 

14 
34.1 

4 



5 

50.0 
3 

30.0 
4 

4O.0 

2 

20.0 
0 
0,0 
6 

60.0 
3 

30.0 
3 

30.0 
0 
0.0 
4 

40.0 
0 

0.0 
0 

o.c 

0 
0.0 
2 

20.0 
0 
00 
0 
0.0 
3 

30.0 

0 
00 

0 
00 

0 
00 

0 
00 

2 

20.0 
0 

0.0 

3 

3o.0 
? 

20 0 
0 

0.0 
0 

0,0 
3 

30 0 
4 

40.0 
3 

30 0 
0 



I, 704 
29.4 
930 

16.0 
493 

8.5 

' 2Q2 
3.5 
88 
1.5 

2,012 
34.7 
651 

II. 2 
499 
8.6 
61 
11 

I, 271 
21.9 
205 
3.5 
473 
8.2 
59 
1.0 
963 
16.6 
593 
10.2 
5£3 
101 
656 

II. 3 
76 
1.3 
111 
19 
73 
1.3 
112 
19 
479 
83 
145 
25 
828 
143 
859 
148 
6/3 
11.6 
225 
3 9 

2,011 

347 
1875 

32 3 

856 

148 

270 



103 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 11 — PRIOR PLACEMENTS BY PRBENT1HG PROBLEMS — Continued 

ftgtH m*** * * CSC «MC*j 

*«* « to* \ 2 3 4 5 S * 10 l \f 0>m 15 Tatol 



33 3.9 4.8 4.5 6.8 8.1 9.6 9.8 0.0 4.7 

Lctrtmt <***te*y nwds 110 140 108 97 58 31 46 10 4 609 

Ptrant 6 4 10 3 10.5 14.0 14.1 13 S 15.2 244 40.0 10.5 

Steals 393 420 267 177 101 63 78 11 1 1520 

Percent 22.7 30.9 ?59 25.6 24.5 28.3 25.7 263 10.0 26.2 

Antvsoc^ png affUtf 115 117 61 47 19 7 11 1 1 384 

Patent 6.6 8i 5,9 6,8 4.6 3.1 3.6 2.4 10.0 6.6 

Ut«**»n* 12 17 23 7 6 2 6 2 Q 76 

(%mt 0.7 1.3 2.2 10 15 0.9 *>Q 4.9 0.0 1.3 

Offer 97 111 103 89 45 21 34 1! 2 515 

Proem 56 8.2 1O.0 12.9 10.9 9.4 11.2 26.8 20.0 8.9 



ToUl 1 730 1358 1,03 1 692 412 223 303 41 10 5,800 

Percent 29.8 23.4 1 7 8 11.9 7.1 18 5.2 0.7 0.2 100.0 



fVcwtafts mcfcjtf to pmtnt d tmm withm p>x* ptanunt ctfeforto wto to* m spK^c t*iwor prafiUm. TK p*c*rtif« 
v#m**ti & xa mm fewMri to 100* but to i mweft t*t« wafer tmsm of mutypfc prftfcfn* 

Mr. Stark. Mr. Spradley. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES SPRADLEY, DIRECTOR, GOLDEN GATE 
DISTRICT, CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA, OAK- 
LAND, CA 

Mr. Spradley Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is James Spradley. 1 am the director of the Golden Gate Dis- 
trict of Children's Home Society. Our headquarters are in Oakland. 
We serve Alameda, Contra Costa, San Francisco, and San Mateo 

Counties. 

My board of directors has asked me to thank you on their behalf 
for focusing attention at the — in the Congress and in the communi- 
ty about what is happening to children in foster care, and what is 
impacting children in the foster care system, as well as those chil- 
dren who are at risk of coming into the foster care system. They 
appreciate it. 

My testimony has been submitted in written form- I would just 
like to speak briefly about some of the points that I would like to 
highlight. 

The points come out of our administration of the San Francisco 
emergency shelter care program. Twenty-eight months ago, San 
Francisco County Department of Social Services asked Children s 
Home Society to institute a centralized system of care for children 
who were dependent and neglected and abused, and who were 
awaiting permanent placement or reunification services. 

Simply put, wr take care of all the children in San Francisco 
who are waiting return or placement on a permanent basis. 

The trends that we have noted are very congruent with the testi- 
mony that has been presented earlier this morning. I would make 
four points: 

First, there is a dramatic increase in the number of children 
coming into shelter care. We have built the design of the program, 
and implemented it, based on the best information available in 
1980 and 1981, and designed it for 85 children. We have never been 
under 100 children. We have been as high as 140 children in any 
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given day. We have had as many as 13 intakes in one day. The 
numbers are increasing because of the same problems that you 
have heard about earlier: the increase in the child abuse, the 
sexual abuse, reporting and incidents; we've got more fire alarms 
out there and fewer firemen, so we are hearing more about it, and 
finding out more situations, but we have fewer resources to deal 
with it. 

We are also seeing a dramatic increase in the severity of prob- 
lems that children are coming into care with: more mental health 
problems, more sexually abused children, more children that have 
been through the system, some of the same statistics that you have 
heard all morning are borne out in our experience, 

I also want to mention the fact that children are staying in care 
longer— we believe too long. Our average number of days of care in 
the shelter care system is 52, while there are a number of children 
returning quickly, approximately 38 percent return within 15 days; 
but still Lhe bulk of children in there are stuck. As many as 23 per- 
cent of our children have been in care for 76 days or more. That is 
supposed to be temporary care; 76 days is not temporary. 

Lastly, I would make the point that our job anji the demands on 
us are increasing at a time when we have fewer resources to deal 
with them. There are fewer case workers. You heard the statistic 
earlier, there was a 61 percent increase in child abuse reports in 
San Francisco in 1983, with no increase in the social worker staff. 

There arc fewer placement facilities in San Francisco for long- 
term^ placement for disturbed children. San Francisco alone has 
lost 75 beds in the last 3 years for long-term placement with the 
closing of Youth Campus, and now with the closing of Homewood 
Terrace in San Francisco. 

This is something that we find replicated throughout the State. 
Training dollars gone, or at least depleted or restricted. These 
things- the increase in number of kids, the difficult kids, keeping 
them longer, the back-up of the system, and, most importantly, the 
lack of resources, are the heritage of the budget cuts that we have 
experienced in this country the last three or four years, and it is 
coming home to roost, because it has to do more, with more diffi- 
cult situations and less resources, 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statkmknt ok James Spradusy, Dirkctor, Golden Gate District, Children's Home 

Society of Caupornia 

As Director of the Golden Gate District of Children's Home Society of California, I 
wish to say that our staff and volunteers welcome the concern for the welfare of 
children which these committee hearings demonstrate, I am pleased to describe for 
the Committee the children we serve and our San Francisco Emergency Shelter 
Care Program 

Children's Home Society of California is a statewide nonprofit agency founded in 
to provide services for children and their families. Children's Home Society 
Headquarters are located in Los Angeles. The Golden Gate District of Children's 
Home Society is headquartered in Oakland and serves the five Bay Area counties - 
Alameda, Contra Costa. Marin, San Francisco, and San Mateo, and seven Northern 
coastal counties -De! Norte. Humboldt Lake, Mendocino, Napa, Solano and 
Sonoma We have seven offices in the District in addition to our Oakland headquar- 
ters, and nine residential facilities or group homes. 

Children's Home Society is a multi-service agency. Although adoption services 
and pregnancy counseling are offered throughout the state, each District has devel- 
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oped other program* to meet the specific needs in its own area. Here in the Golden 
Oate District, we offer child abuse prevention programs, youth crisis services, day 
care, case management and respite care for families with developmental^ disabled 
children, and a treatment group home for emotionally disturbed adolescents. 

Additionally, we have two programs in San Francisco which deal directly with 
children and families who are experiencing crisis situations which require out-of- 
home placement, or who are at high risk of needing such placement. 

One of these programs is our San Francisco Emergency Family Care Program 
whose Program Manager, Lou Fox, has already testified before your committee. The 
Emergency Family Care Program is oriented toward preventing out-of home place- 
ment by sending trained workers into the home to care for children and assist par- 
ents. When referral for these services is made in time, the assistance often makes it 
possible to avoid removing the child from the home. 

The second major Children's Home Society program in San Francisco is our Emer- 
gency Shelter Care Program which I referred to earlier and which provides care for 
children who have been abused, neglected, abandoned, or who for other reasons 
cannot remain in their own homes and need temporary shelter. Children's Home 
Society administers and operates this program through an agreement with the San 
Francisco Department of Social Services <I)SS). 

It is from the perspective of this Emergency Shelter Care Program that I wish to 
address the Committee, and so some discussion of the program and the services it 
offers if revelant as background to my remarks, Before doing so, I want to acknowl- 
edge the San Francisco Department of Social Services for its leadership in adopting 
and -supporting the Emergency Shelter Care Program developed by Children's Home 
Society, The accomplishments of the program are due to this effective public-private 
agency partnership. 

Emergency shelter care services are provided in San Francisco for two categories 
of dependent, neglected, and/or abused children {California Welfare and Institutions 
Code Section tfOO) These are: 

(1) Children who need basic out-of-home care during periods of family crisis 

(2) Children who have been placed in long-term out-of-home care but have ex- 
perienced a placement disruption and need emergency replacement into shelter 
care for a temporary period wh ; le a new e^ise plan is developed. 

Built into the San Francisco Emergency Shelter Care Program services at all 
levels of the program's operations are these conceptual goals: 

To provide basic care for children while in shelter, including a calm sensitive 
home-like environment, sound nutrition, good health care, educational opportu- 
nities, and recreational activities. 

To establish a standard for the maximum length of stay in shelter care to be 
thirty CM)) court calendar days. 

To ensure sensitive assistance to the child and the family during the initial 
separation and acjuiftment in out-of-home care and during preparation for dis- 
charge 

To facilitate visits between the child and his family based on an understand- 
ing of the individual situation of the child and the importance of visiting in re- 
unification efforts. 

To reduce the number of different adults involved with the child while in 
shelter care. 

To provide ongoing orientation of each child to the development of his case 

planning 

To provide a range of faeilif available to meet the needs of the wide variety 
of children admitted to the . . ogram. Considerations of sex, age, language, spe- 
cial physical needs, sibling groups, proximity of family, and needs of replaced 
children are recognized in the design of facilities, stalling of the program and 
operation of the program. 

To provide for intensive care and supervision on a one-to-one basis of those 
children exhibiting exceptional behavior, 

To admit all children referred to the program with the exception of those who 
present severe danger to themselves or others. 

To initiate child advocacy efforts on behalf of children admitted to the pro- 
gram Through established channels, the staff advocates for children when they 
believe the child is inappropriately placed in shelter Care, remains too long in 
care, or the case* plan does not meet the specific needs of the child. 
The San Francisco Emergency Shelter Care Program of Childen's Home Society 
hits three principal components: (U The Intake/Social Work Unit; (2) Foster Home 
Services; i'A) Group Care Services. 
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Intake Social Work Unit: The Program provides 24 -hour emergency intake serv- 
ice, accepting children at any time of the night or day. The intake unit is responsi- 
ble for registration of the child, medical clearance, and assignment to a foster home 
or group home after the child's situation has been assessed. 

The Unit also includes social workers who are assigned to the children during 
their stay in shelter care. The Children • Home Society social worker visits the child 
and oversees his/her activities in such areas as parental visits, medical /dental at- 
tention, school contacts, etc. The Children's Home Society worker also coordinates 
with the Department of Social Services worker who is responsible for the child's 
long-range planning. The Department of Social Services has the legal responsibility 
for the child's permanency plan and for handling any necessary court action in 
regard to dependency proceedings or eventual termination of parental rights, 

Foster Home Services: The primary function of this Unit is to maintain sufficient 
foster homes to offer a variety of placement options for children who need foster 
care. To accomplish this goal, the Unit recruits foster homes in the community, li- 
censes new homes in conjunction with the Department of Social Services, and trains 
foster parents to deal with children who have been emotionally deprived or phys- 
ically or sexually abused. For example, some of our foster homes are specialized in 
caring for medically fragile children such as those who are at risk of sudden infant 
death, or who need breathing monitors, or tube feeding. Another foster home cares 
exclusively for pregnant teenagers and their babies once bora. Other homes are 
skilled at caring for deveiopmentaily disabled children and "failure to thrive'* chil- 
dren. The variety of special skills offered by these foster parents enables us to fit 
the placemen* -> the needs of an individual child, 

The Emergency Shelter Care Program I have described to you has been operated 
by Children's Home Society in San Francisco for twenty-eight (28) months. During 
that Mme, we have been able to observe thousands of children and have extensive 
experience working with the existing foster care and court systems. 

1 would like to share some of our observations with you and to summarize the 
problems and trends we have identified. The principal problem areas I wish to ad- 
dress are: (1) the numbers of children in care; (2) the severity of the children's prob 
lerns; the length of time the children remain in care; and (4) the dwindling re- 
sources available to meet children's needs. 

NUMBER or CHILDREN IN CARS 

One of the critical realities facing the Emergency Shelter Care Program today is 
the sheer number of children who need shelter care. 

When we designed the model which became the San Francisco Emergency Shelter 
Care ^-ogram we, and others historically involved in foster care for children in San 
Francisco, anticipated that a maximum of eighty-five (85) children would need emer- 
gency shelter on any one day. By the summer of 1982, our daily census had reached 
one hundred forty (140) children. This unexpected increase over the anticipated 
maximum has continued. On April 10, 1984, our Shelter Care census stood at one 
hundred thirty eight (138) children. 

Part of this increase may be attributed to the fact that more abused children are 
being indentified as a result of greater public awareness about child abuse reporting 
laws 

We also recognize the effect of societal changes. Parents and children are isolated 
from extended families. Single pf^ent families especially, usually headed by a single 
mother attempting to cope with limited resources, find little help from relatives, 
friends, or the community. 

Difficult economic times also contribute. Unemployed fathers who spend more 
time at home, who are having difficulty adjusting to the loss of their iobs, and who 
mav be drinking heavily, may take out their frustrations on their chil<*rc;v 

Reduced Metfi-Cal funding for mental health .services has affect' d both parent 
and children. If psychiatric problems are not treated, they can lead to further 
family breakdown. 

SEVERITY OF CHILDREN^ PROBLEMS 

Children entering shelter care today are more severely damaged than those 
corning into the system a few years ago. That was the conclusion of a group of our 
Children's Home Society senior staff members at a meeting this month— a group 
whose professional involvement with such children ranged from seven to twenty 

years of experience. 

J Jot only are the problems more severe and more complex, but children are facing 
these problems at a younger age. Forty percent (40%) of the children in Shelter 
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Care in January of 1984 were under six years of age, and increasingly, these very 
young children have bwn physically or sexually abused. 

Recently a brother and sister, ages two and three were found by the police locked 
alone in an apartment. Their parents had been arrested for grand theft and taken 
to jail. When the police found the children they were unclothed and covered in ex- 
crement. The neglect was so extensive that neither had learned how to speak. These 
children were brought into shelter and we placed them in a foster home. They have 
been undergoing psychological tests, play therapy, and developmental evaluations. 
They are responding well to the foster home setting, but will require long term serv- 
ices to reverse the damage done by neglect at their young ages. 

Th*» number of children with severe mental and behavioral problems is also on 
the increase. So disturbed are many of these children that they present a danger to 
themselves and others. Many of their parents also have mental health problems, or 
are drug addicted. The trend toward de-institutionalization has left many adults in 
the community who in years past would have been receiving care themselves. Un- 
fortunately, community-based resources have not been provided to serve these dis- 
turbed people, whose problems are often reflected by their children. 

Recent reductions in Medi-Cal funding for psychiatric services have also resulted 
in the release of children from acute care facilities before iheir psychiatric needs 
have been met- Placing them in a Shelter Care system which was not designed to 
handle severely disturbed children has the potential for tragedy, it is an explosive 
situation. It is also detrimental to the children on a day-to-day basis. The disturbed 
children deteriorate further because they «re not getting the help they need, and 
the more normal children around them are often negatively affected by and drawn 
into unhealthy behavior. 

As indicated by our statistics for January, 1984, some thirty five percent (35%) of 
the children in our Shelter Care Program are teenagers. Many of th?m are products 
of a system that never really resolved their problems when they were young. They 
are the legacy from years before the federal and state government acted to improve 
the planning process, and many have been badly damaged. 

Others have parents who deny their children's needs in a desperate attempt to 
meet their own. At age fourteen, Anne was living with her mother and two brothers 
in a car in a garage at the home of the mother s boyfriend. The boyfriend sexually 
molested Anne. The mother had serious emotional problems of her own and her 
children were brought into shelter as a result of her neglect. 

When Anne came into shelter, there was no information concerning any sexual 
abuse She was suffering from scoliosis, and was given x-ray treatments while she 
was in foster care. It was not until she was twenty-two weeks pregnant that her 
pregnancy was discovered. Charges were brought against the mother s boyfriend for 
molestation. Anne's mother testified in defense of the boyfriend. Anne testified in 
her own behalf against the boyfriend. The criminal court process concerning the 
molestation charge complicated the juvenile court process concerning the depend- 
ency issue, and Anne was in shelter for seventeen weeks, Only after the boyfriend 
was convicted of the molestation charges was Anne finally placed in a long term 
group home. 



Despite efforts to control the length of time children spend in foster care and to 
avoid the tragedies of children drifting within the system for unreasonable periods 
of time -efforts initiated by PL 96-272 and SB 14— we find that children are staying 
in Shelter Care longer than the anticipated maximum c. thirty (30) days. The aver- 
age stay of a child who has entered the Shelter Care system for the first time is 
fifty-two (52) days, based on our monthly statistics for January 1984. Although 
thirty nine percent (39%) of the children remained in Shelter Care less than fifteen 
(15) days (many of them were in care less than forty-eight '48) hours), approximately 
twenty-three percent (23%) of the children had been in care for seventy-six (76) days 
or more. For children who are re-entering Shelter Care, stays are even longer. 

We can identify several factors which contribute to this problem. 

(1) Delay* in Planning. The court procedures involved in the dependency cases are 
time consuming and generally necessitate the child'** remaining in shelter until the 
dependency issue is resolved. Often the court procedure is lengthened by the grant- 
ing of continuances because parents fail to appear or the detention is contested, or a 
relative enters the picture late in the process. Too often, the adults win but the chil- 
dren lose. Each continuance may add two to four weeks of delay to the process, 
delay that is counter to the goal of quickly meeting the needs of children who have 
entered the foster care system. 
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In addition to the delays encountered in the court process, social workers from the 
Department of Social Services carry large case loads which lead to further delays in 
establishing and implementing permanent plans for the children. More social work- 
ers are needed to handle the increasing caseloads. According to Ms, Lillian Johnson, 
Director of Family and Children's Services of the San Francisco Department of 
Social Services, increased referrals for child abuse and neglect raised the number of 
cases assigned to Children's Emergency Services by sixty-one percent (61%) from 
Jaunary MlKl - January 1984, with no staff increases. The San Francisco Department 
of Social Services social workers also need additional training in permanency plan- 
ning for children. With reduced funds for such training, the workers do not always 
have the background to perform their permanency planning duties quickly and effi- 
ciently. The planning process should begin as early as possible, not waiting until the 
court has declared the children court dependents. 

Another factor causing delays in the movement of foster children to permanent 
placement is the non-availability of appropriate long term placement facilities. In 
the Bay Area alone in the two years, seventy-five beds for residential treatment 
were lost Only seventy beds now exist in San Franciso for the residential treatment 
of children with special needs. The sixty-mile distance limit on placement of depend- 
ent children further compounds the difficulties of Finding suitable facilities. 

Adolescents present particular difficulties in placement. Often there is no place 
for them to go, so permanency planning is either delayed or impossible. We should 
note, too, that services are halted at the age of eighteen regardless of a child's situa- 
tion, and regardless of what the foster care system has done, or failed to do, for him 
or her as a minor 



At the very time when children in larger numbers, with more complex problems, 
are entering th** out of home care system, funding for services has been cut by the 
federal government. We are now feeling the impact on families and children of the 
budget cuts from the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. These cuts have 
affected services both directly and indirectly. 

While the cost of caring children continues to increase, the rate of payment for 
their care has not kept pace. Although occasional increases have been granted in 
foster care rates over the past few years, they have not come close to matching in- 
flation. We have witnessed the closing of nonprofit facilities which have been unable 
to survive this growing differential between the rate paid for services and their cost. 
Many nonprofit organizations, including Children's Home Society, are invading 
their reserves to continue to provide services Clearly that course of action cannot 
be sustained 

The gap between costs of care and rates is making it more difficult to recruit 
foster parents. Most families need income from both parents in order to support 
themselves, if one is to stay home and provide foster care, there must be an ade- 
quate economic return. 

For those who are willing to be foster parents, resources are not available to pro- 
vide the training and support they need to handle the damaged children in their 
care Nor are there funds to provide respite for foster parents who need an occasion- 
al break from the demanding work they perform. We are pushing our foster parents 
to the limit, kevping their homes filled with children whose problems often require 
skills which they have not acquired. At Children's Home Society, we provide sup- 
port to our foster parents, but we are not able always to offer enough training and 
support for the demands our foster parents face today. 

To maintain a sufficient number of quality foster care homes, the licensing staff 
must conduct in-depth home studies. But we find that there are too few workers to 
study potential foster homes as thoroughly as is required if quality is to be main- 
tained 

Heavy caseloads at the Department of Social Services also prevent workers from 
staying in as dose contact with the children in shelter care as they would like. This 
affects their ability to make effective permanent plans. 

There is even a move toward using workers with Bachelor's degrees, rather than 
those with Masters degrees in Social Work, to handle Shelter Care children, We 
need more, not less experienced and knowledgeable people to deal with these very 
difficult children. The Bachelor's degree may be sufficient in some parts of the 
social work system, but not in protective services. Here we should have the best edu- 
cated people, and enough of them to do the job properly. 
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To save money bv reducing the quality or quantity of the social *ork staff is not 
only U) (ittect the ch:idern deterimentally, but ultimately to pay more in foster care 
costs, and in other coats to society as these children reach adulthood. 



I have touched on several areas of the shelter care system, all of them interrelat- 
ed. In summarizing, I would like to highlight the key trends which we hsv* ob- 
served in our two and one half years of providing Emergency Shelter Care in San 
Francisco. 

The severity of the problems of children who enter foster care continues to escalate. 
More and more younger children are coming to us, already the victims of serious 
physical or sexual abuse. Despite the reported economic upswing in the country, 
many parents continue to be under immense stress to provide for their children 
with little support from family, friends, or the community. 

Movement of children out of foster cure is still being hampered. The court process 
to determine the dependency of these children is slowed by continuances and the 
general adversarial nature of the proceedings. 

There are too few qualified public social workers to handle the large caseloads of 
children in foster care. 

Workers need time to know the children, to work closely with City Attorneys in 
preparing cases before they go to court, and to develop plans for successful perma- 
nent placement. 

County Departments of Social Services should be urged to begin permanency 
planning at an earlier stage of the dependency proceedings, and to move children 
more quick Iv into permanent placement. 

The number of facilities and types of care available need to be expanded. Often 
children who need treatment are only receiving custodial care. And children who 
are especially difficult to place, such as adolescents, need more placement facilities 
and services 

Funding for family services should be restored. With federal cutbacks to family 
and children's services, we have seen the diappearance of funds for training and 
support of foster parents and staff Many direct services which were formerly avail- 
able to parents or their children no longer exist, or have been reduced— service such 
as long-term residential treatment facilities, 

The concept and philosophy of PL 96-272 and SB 14— to provide services which 
will prevent the breakup of families, to reunify families where possible, ard to move 
children who cannot return home into permanent placement as quickly as possi- 
ble - art 1 commendable. We have been and continue to be highly supportive of this 
philosophy 

However, without the resources to provide the services which are necessary to 
prevent children from languishing in foster care, and either to maintain them in 
their own homes or find a permanent placement for them, the philosophy cannot 
succeed. It may even present a danger to the lives of the children whom the law 
sought tx> protect, by moving them through the system only to reunify them with 
unsafe parents or to place them in inadequate outof-home settings. 

Respectfully submitted. 



STATEMENT OF HKLENE WEBER, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS — ALAMEDA, CONTRA 
COSTA, SOLANO, AND NAPA COUNTIES, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER 

Ms. Weber. My name is Helene Weber, and I am testifying on 
behalf of the National Association of Social Workers, a professional 
organization of social workers, California chapter, and I represent 
region C, which is Alameda, Contra Costa, Solano, and Napa Coun- 
ties. 

^ I am employed as what is called a social casework specialist by 
Contra Costa County Social Service Department in Children's Serv- 
ices; and, as such, for the last 11 Vz years I've evolved from what 
was originally called a child welfare worker— I have done ail of the 
services in children's services at this time. I started as an adoption 
worker. I have been a licensing worker in foster care, and day care 
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licensing. I have been a developer of foster care and day care facili- 
ties. For tiVfe years, I was in children's placement services, and for 
the last 8 months I have had a unique position in what is called 
the Rodeo Community Services Center, an anachronism, I think, 
throughout the State. It's a small, little center, where we are right 
, in the community, and we deal directly with the people in our local 

area. My mileage has gone down theoretically because moat of my 
trips now are only within 6 miles of the office instead of 20 when I 
used to go out to Danville where Mr. Stark lived. 

The last 2 years have been extremely stressful for social workers 
in this field- For those who practk« the profession of social worker, 
particularly those of us in the public agencies charged with provid- 
ing children's services, in attempting to rush ahead, and I really 
use those words, "rush ahead," to implement the State and Federal 
laws. 

We have been constantly changing the way that we have been 
delivering services and what we are supposed to be doing, and the 
roles and functions of the workers and responding to the reporting 
systems. I think there are three computers that I have to fill out 
date sheets for now— the, State's, the county's, and somebody else's 
data system. 

We are also vitally tied to the judicial system, and our petitions 
and court reports and detention orders must be very specific and 
very good and very to the point in dealing with these children. 

We are tied to the two-bases or bosses: the iudicial system and 
the social service department. We must know all of the regulations 
involved- My head whirls constantly trying to figure out whether I 
am on a 2-hour response or a 2-day detention or a 2-week require- 
ment to get a service agreement. All of these things, you have to do 
them within a certain timeframe, plus meet the o months require- 
ments for reviews and 90-day requirements for this and that and 
the other thing. 

These are the things that we have to be aware of and have to 
know. This is just part of it, what I have to say. 

I*t me just talk to the emphasis of Public Law 96-272, which I 
think is erroneous. It starts at the tip of the iceberg, where its very 
title in calling itself "The Adoption Assistance and Public Welfare 
Law," 

Adoption work is the miniscule part of the work of child welfare, 
and we have emphasized that. Maybe it was political, I deeply feel 
that it is, because that is where the money came from to get this 
law passed, 

Mr. Stark, You are quite right, 
4 Ms. Wkrer, That's been my feeling for the last 10 years, since I 

got out of the adoption field. 

But the child welfare part of it has been neglected, grossly, gross- 
ly neglected. We can no longer provide what are called "child wel- 
* fare services/' We do ^ emergency in 2 hours. We put bandaids on 

whatever is happening. 

We remove the child if nobody is available, if the child is being 
abused and neglected. And then we return the child home within a 
couple of days because there is nothing much else that can be done. 

And we close the case. As someone earlier said, we don't have 
many options for followup. 
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When we get into the family maintenance program if I open up a 
case— I have get at least 10 cases on my desk right now. I mean, I 
have literally left my desk stacked high with cases I needed to get 
to last week. 

For instance, last week I started on a case that the family needs 
beds, that needs sheets and towels. Three teenagers have been out 
of school for 36 da;-s out of this last semester. 

How do you get to those kids? How do you find out what is hap- 
pening? A worki:.g mother who is holding down two job*; she 
doesn t get her kids to school. A working father whose wife I.as left 
the home gets one child to school, and three teenagers are on their 
own, ignore him in the morning because they don't have any sheets 
to sleep on or towels to take a shower. Nobody gets them up to go 
to school, and nobody follows up on whether they get there or not. 

Children's services workers are overloaded and feel constantly 
they are running in a rat race. I feel I cannot finish anything that 
I start. The only time that I feel that I have finished something is 
when a child goes to residential placement and is transferred to an- 
other program. That is a seriously disturbed child; and sometimes 1 
will feel that I have done something that has some completion. 

Adoption, I feel, is not a solution for most of the children who 
come into our child welfare systems. Adoption is an artificial insti- 
tution in our society. Previous to this century, children who were 
orphaned or whose parents were unable to care for them were 
either cared for by informal arrangements by families or friends, 
or regrettably put in large, exploitive institutions. Adoption poli- 
cies rarely emphasize the needs of the children, but have been de- 
veloped out of the needs of childless adults. Children are usually 
still bonded to that first family in some way or another, and the 
transition to a new family doesn't take place easily or smoothly. 
Nor is it easy or smooth for the adopted family. But agency serv- 
ices to adoptive families are usually stopped as soon as the family 
joyously leaves the courtroom. 

The emotional problems of the neglected, abused, and abandoned 
reoccur year after year after year. Children rarely get over the 
feeling of being abandoned, even if they don't know really what 
happened to them. 

Counseling services are rarely available to adoptive parents or to 
adoptive children or adoptive adults who have recurrent feelings 
about these situations throughout their lives. 

Permanency planning, again, is fallacious. There is very little 
permanent in life for children, including our own. Parents are di- 
vorced; parents move; children have to be able to be helped 
through the different milestones in life. To think that we aie going 
to make everything rosy and everybody is going to live happily 
ever after just because we made a permanent plan is a fallacy. We 
have to have services available to people who have assumed the 
care of a child not their own, and once a child, as I said before, has 
experienced severe deprivation in early childhood or the lack of 
bonding thnt is so important between the ages of 9 and 18 months 
that goes to make a child able to relate to other people, those 
things have to have work and help throughout a child's life. 

Sometimes a 15-year-old mother may not at 15 or 16 be able to 
take care of her child, but at 30 may be eager to provide a reason- 
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ably adequate home for her own child. Or a 16-year-old may be 
able to provide the early nurturing for a 1- or 2-year-oid t but when 
that child is 10 or 12 and brighter than that not too bright 30-year- 
old mother or father, they may no longer be capable of providing 
the kind of limits and guidelines a teenager needs. 

Mr. Stark. You have a group of sympathetic fathers up here. 
[Laughter.] 

Ms. Weber. I have returned many children to natural fathers 
who have worked hard to provide a home for their children, when 
the natural mothers are unable or unwilling to. 

Directing the life of a child toward adoptionship or guardianship 
is only valid if child welfare services are available throughout the 
life of the child or the parents. 

Recently I have had many, many concerns from workers in our 
department in Contra Costa County about what has happened in 
the Family Reunification Programs and the Permanency Planning 
Program 

The children are going through a revolving door. They are being 
returned home by the courts. The natural parents fail again, and 
the children are being returned to foster care, but not usually to 
the foster home where they have had some security— because that 
home is no longer available — but to another new home. 

The child has to return to foster care, more damaged than 
before. 

1 wanted to talk briefly about shelter care facilities which were 
discussed in previous testimony today. In our county, the shelter 
care facility is under contract to an outside agency because, I don't 
know if you are aware of it, there is no Federal and State foster 
care funding if the county runs their own shelter care facility. 

Therefore, we have a contract whereby we pay $3,400 a month 
per child for a shelter care facility. We have to make sure that that 
shelter care facility is going to have enough money in its coffer 
* very month to maintain the facility, 

Chairman Ford. Do you know if that money is coming from 
where, the $:i f 400? 

Ms. Wkrkr. Federal and State funds. 

Chairman Ford. Federal and State, OK. 

Ms. Wkhkk. So, for a part of the year when that shelter count 
was low, we were directed to place all children in that facility 
rather than in emergency foster homes, or in interim group homes 
which were developed by the people of our county, because we had 
to keep that facility running at $3,400 a month versus a 
day to maintain a child in an emergency foster home, or $1,800 per 
month to keep it in a Youth Homes facility. 

Mr. Stark. Yes 

^ Ms Wkbkr. My concern is that State bill 14, which has been the 
California implementation of the adoption and child welfare law, 
seems to have taken the child welfare out of the services. 

Our emphasis is on maintaining the natural family or returning 
children to their family quickly. However, there is little money for 
the services that are mandated We have no homemaker services in 
Contra Costa County. There are very few parent education classes, 
particularly in areas accessible to a parent without transportation 
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or to a factory worker who comes home tired after 8 hours on the 
job. 

Medical public care— MediCal— has been limited to bare bones 
medical care. Therapists and clinicians who can help with the 
mental health problems, or deal with the drug or alcohol problems 
are limited to short-term therapy. Clinical therapists work in 
highly populated areas, where they can develop financially secure 
practices, not in areas where the clientel is dependent on shrinking 
public funding. 

We can rarely procure services for prompt diagnosis and evalua- 
tion of mental and physical health problems for children or the 
parents. A thorough evaluation may take months, but current law 
mandates that a family is to be changed in 60 or 90 days and 
public services terminated. 

That is just not possible. We don't even have a relationship with 
an angry family in 60 to 90 days. Parents, who feel their lives have 
been interfered with and who feel justified in what they have done 
to their children, are still not talking to social workers about their 
problems. 

Housing for the poor has become an excruciating problem in our 
counties. Rentals of one-bedroom apartments are now at a mini- 
mum of about $H5(). There is an increasingly small number of sec- 
tion 8 subsidized housing slots available for which many of my cli- 
ents have waited 2 or S years. Public housing is full. Where are 
poor people supposed to live? Some of the places that I have seen 
people live in in the last 9 months are units that were converted 
into housing during World War II to make room for people work- 
ing for Mr. Kaiser. They are in areas underneath houses, reminis- 
cent of the chicken coops that were lived in in my neighborhood in 
Oakland, but poor families are living in them still. 

The cutbacks in professional staffing you have already heard 
about. Workers are not being replaced when they quit and retire. 
Moreover, we don't have the ancillary people like the transporta- 
tion people that were supposed to have been mandated by S.B. 14. 

In my office we have an occasional volunteer to provide transpor- 
tation, but 1 cannot get anybody to pick up foster children for a 
visit with their parents, which I am supposed to do every 2 weeks, 
thereby taking 3 to 4 hours of my time to provide the visit. 

An issue that my colleagues in the professional association want 
me to bring to your attention is the increasing deprofessionaliza- 
tion of child welfare staff. 

Professional social workers are trained in masters programs to 
do child welfare work. Like members of other professions, they 
have developed a philosophy about what will be beneficial for chil- 
dren. They have not been promoted out of the ranks of totally non- 
professional workers who have little academic background or inten- 
sive field training. 

To go hack to what the doctor said, you wouldn't want a medical 
technician to be doing the operation that the doctor does, the gall 
bladder operation. You would want that medical technician to have 
gone through qualified medical training to do the work that he was 
cut out to do. 

Workers who start with a public welfare agency without any 
postsecondary school education are being promoted into the ranks 
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of professional workers. Somebody can start as an eligibility 
worker, then be promoted to a licensing or in-home care worker, 
with little more academic work, but the years of experience being 
equated. 

Then from there you become a child welfare worker. At no point 
in time have you had to meet the requirements of a professionally 
trained or licensed social worker. We have had, in the attempt to 
minimize the costs of providing child welfare services, an attempt 
to deprofessionalize social work and serious reduction in the quali- 
fications of workers providing these sevices. 

Where once in Contra Costa County, we were rated as outstand- 
ing in providing child welfare services, I no longer think that we 
feci we are providing top quality service as hard as we may try. 

1 have a few recommendations to the committee for changes in 
the law and regulations: One would be to shift the emphasis back 
to providing child welfare services; and more time and money for 
the direct basic social work services and less case management, 
which still takes so much time and relies on outside people. I would 
like to see less shifting of clients from worker to worker within the 
agencies so that trusting relationships can be established. 

Two, we have to be allowed to work at more realistic time 
frames. We cannot keep going at a break-neck pace and expect to 
get the job done well. 

Child welfare is an extremely stressful job dealing with people at 
a crisis in their lives, and workers must have the time to deal with 
that stress and recoup their own energies. 

Three, we need better trained, and credential workers. 

Four, we need more reliable back-up systems. We need clerical 
workers who will file our pieces of paper and records so that we 
don't spend our time at $20 an hour filing data sheets and letters. 

We need transportation workers and homemakers. We need re- 
source investigators, people who find out what is available for the 
people in the local community, and encourage resources to come 
into the community. 

Five, there must be greater coordination of the laws and regula- 
tions between the Federal, State, and judicial system, and the 
social service system. 

And six, there has to be a change in our basic economy— more 
low-cost housing, and more jobs for the unemployed. 

Mr. Stark, Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Stark. 

Mr. Stark. I just want to thank the panel I am trying to think 
of your closing statement, Mr. Spradley. You had a good quote in 
there, and I don't think we found it in your prepared testimony, so 
when it comes back, do you mind, I would like to have it in scrip- 
tures to add to the 

Mr. Spradley. Are you talking about the 1981 budget reconcilia- 
tion? 

Mr Stark. Right. 

Mr. Spradley." That is all we heard about all day. 

Mr. Stark, Well, I know. Just for the record, Ms. Weber, Dan- 
ville was my home, but Oakland has been for the past 12 years. 
Those powers that arrange what district— where the district lines 
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will be drawn, drew me out of Contra Costa County, some years 
back. 

Ms. Weber. I knew you lived there. 

Mr. Stark. While I miss it, I know that you are well represented 
out there. 

And now the oldest in my family has just arrived in the rear of % 
the room, so he can have a chance to get reacquainted with Jim. 
I guess I have thanked you all very much for taking your time. 
Chairman Ford. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Stark. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We save as is our tradition, the best for the last, and our last 
panel which will deal with Permanency Planning and Adoption in 
the face of Ms. Weber's admonition to the contrary, Alice Washing- 
ton, the executive director of the Black Adoption Placement and 
Research Center, and Jim Mehlfeld, the executive director of the 
California Adoption Program Aid to Adoption of Special Kids, 

Chairman Ford. The chairman would like to thank the next 
panel for waiting and being so patient— waiting so patiently to tes- 
tify this afternoon. We know that you have been here in the com- 
mittee room all morning, and we welcome you. We are delighted to 
have you, and thank you again for waiting* 

Before you start, Mr. Stark, I want you to know that I have the 
distinct pleasure of having the young Stark next to me, and I have 
noticed him in the back of the committee hearing room, and I 
would say to you, Mr. Stark, that I wish you the very best; but, at 
the same time, I would like you to go over some of these issues that 
we are dealing with here, and we know that your commitment will 
be just like your father's unless you are elected to the board of su- 
pervisors. 

Mr, Stark. Til be glad to give equal time to anyone here. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Ms. Washington, would you like to proceed? 

STATEMENT OF ALICE WASHINGTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
BLACK ADOPTION PLACEMENT AND RESEARCH CENTER, OAK- 
LAND, CA 

Ms, Washington, Good afternoon, 

I am Alice Washington, and I am the executive director of the 
Black Adoption Placement and Research Center. 

Before I begin my testimony, I would like to make a comment. 
Earlier there has been a lot of concern regarding information from 
consumers about consumers, and how they feel about the services * 
that they are receiving, and the comment was made that there are 
few if any studies to this effect. 

I would like to mention to the committee the study done by Cole- 
man Children and Youth Services, which is a small advocacy 
agency in San Francisco, which recently 2 years ago completed a 
study entitled "Three Hundred Families in San Francisco, which 
actually documents the consumers' feelings about the services that 
they have received over the years from the county and public and 
private sectors, 

Mr. Stark. We look forward to getting a copy of that. 
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Ms. Washington. I can have Coleman send you a copy, 
Mr. Stark. We will certainly appreciate it. Thank you. 
Ms. Washington. As I said, I am the executive director of the 
Black Adoption Placement and Research Center. We are a fairly 
new agency, about 10 months old, which grew out of a concern 
from the black community regarding the plight of black children in 
foster care. 

There are about — over 27,000 children in foster care in Califor- 
nia, and 25 percent of those children are black. 

Black children, more than any other ethnic groups, suffer the in- 
justice of the foster care system throughout the State of California, 
or in the United States in general. 

This is because they tend to stay in foster care longer; once they 
enter foster care, they are moved around more frequently because 
there are no suitable homes for them. Nine times out of 10 or 
about 50 percent of the time, they are not placed in homes of their 
ethnicity; they are placed outside of their ethnicity. 

There are children who because of the system tend to become 
more emotionally disturbed. Several yeans ago the Bay Area Urban 
league did a study in Alameda County, looking at barriers to the 
adoption of black children, and from the data gathered, the profile 
of a black child, a family, and his status in foster care in Alameda 
County was something like this: He is a 9V2-year-old child with two 
brothers and/or sisters, and two natural parents who are not living 
together. He is a dependent of the court because his parents had 
neglected him or are unable to cope with the child due to a combin- 
ation of factors. 

On the average, the child has been in foster care for "Imost 5 
years. During this time, at least one parent has maintained some 
contact with the child. While the child is physically and emotional- 
ly healthy, he is not likely to be doing very well in school, or he 
requires a special education setting. 

On the average, the child has been in at least three foster home 
placements, and this includes emergency or temporary placement, 
since becoming a dependent of the court. 

Regarding his future, the caseworker appears to recommend for 
these cases out-of-home care, leg* 1 ,! guardianship, reunification or 
adoption. 

Public Uiw W>-272 and S.B. 14 are both legislation that advocate 
permanency planning for children. Both of these legislations out- 
line mechanisms and procedures for moving children into foster 
care, but first of all keeping them out of foster care in the first 
place. Only when services — preventive services — are not able to be 
found, or families have been found not to utilize these services, are 
children supposed to be brought into the system. 

Yet, in California, we still have an increasingly large number of 
children being brought into the system. Instead of being adopted or 
parental ties being terminated as is the pattern in permanency 
planning, there seems to he an overuse of what is called legal 
guardianship. 

At this j>oint, I would like to share with you the concerns— and I 
am not going to go over all of them, because I am sure Mr. Mahl- 
fe!d is going to mention several too. 
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But I would first like to look at the system itself. Foster care is 
supposed to provide a better service, a better plan for a child. How- 
ever, that is not the case. A lot of the children who enter the 
system, end up being neglected and abused because foster parents 
don't have the kind of training; they are not provided respite; there 
isn't the kind of supervision of the home, so the same kind of living 
situation that is presented in the biological family tends to exist in 
foster care itself. 

In terms of adoption, one of the concerns that the Black Adop- 
tion Placement Research Center has is that in county agencies who 
are mandated to provide adoption services for children, there is no 
minority recruitment going on; and when there is, the recruitment 
is not geared to the specific needs of the minority community. 

Therefore, they are not getting the kinds of families that they 
need to really provide services for minority children, 

Mr. Stark. You are talking about recruitment of adoptive par- 
ents, not professional staff? 

Ms Washington. Exactly. 

There have been numerous studies throughout the United States 
and in California, which document that if minority families are 
reached out to creatively they do respond. 

Recently, the Children's Bureau in Washington, did a study 
which found out that if white families and Hispanic families adopt- 
ed at the rate of black families there would be no white children or 
Hispanic children in the foster care system. 

Therefore, black families do adopt children; however, it is the 
manner in which they are reached out to that does not produce the 
kind of results to really provide the good services for black children 
who come into the .system. 

One other aspect is preventive services. Public Law 36-272 and 
S.B. 14 outline certain services to prevent children from coming 
into the system. 

The* concerns that we have as a black adoption agency are: 

One, do these services exist? 

If they do exist, are they culturally sensitive and relevant? 

I have known of cases where families have been sent to parent 
training, and if you go to those classes, you kind of wonder: Is this 
the kind of t mining that these fan Mies need and from this class 
how do you measure that a parent has improved in parenthood 
skills? 

So, the question becomes: Are these classes relevant, and do they 
really exist to help the family? 

One of the big problems in terms of adoption of children in gen- 
eral has to do with the communication between foster care and 
adoption. You would be surprised to know that sometimes foster 
care workers don't even speak to adoption workers, because adop- 
tion workers feel that they are better than foster care workers, and 
{'osier care workers feel that adoption workers don't understand 
them. 

There needs to be a mechanism whereby foster cai^' workers and 
adoption workers are held accountable for communicating with 
each other so that their interpersonal feelings and relationships do 
not interfere with the placement of the child for adoption. 

123 
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Finally, I would like to talk about the adoption subsidy which 
Mr. Mehifeld will go into in some detail. There is concern that 
counties are applying a means test to determine whether or not a 
child is eligible, and that is contrary to Public Law 96-272, which 
states that a means test is not to be applied to the adoption subsi- 
dy; however you can take the income of the family into consider- 
ation when you are determining the amount. 

There are a large number of counties who continue to look at the 
family's income to determine, first of all whether or not the child 
should have the adoption subsidy. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement ok Alice Washington on Behalf of the Black Adoption Placement 
and rjeseakch center, oakland, ca 

Good afternoon. My name is Alice Washington and I am Executive Director of the 
Black Adoption Placement and Research Center in Oakland, California. I have over 
17 years experience in the area of child welfare. 

The Black Adoption Placement and Research Center tBAPRC) is a non-profit, 
community based adoption agency licensed to link prospective adoptive parents with 
black children of all ages who are available for adoption in California. Many of the 
children we will place for adoption are products of the foster care. 

BAPRC offers a comprehensive program of recruitment, homefinding, counseling, 
child welfare training, public education and research. The Agency has been in exist- 
ence almost ten months. We were established because of the mack community's con- 
cern about what was happening to black children in foster care in California, There 
are over 27 .000 children in foster care in California. About 25% of these children 
are black. 

Black children more than any other ethnic group suffer the injustices of the foster 
care system. They remain in care longer, they become more emotionally disturbed 
because of the system, they are rr , < from one placement to another placement 
more often, and are children who a. laced outside their ethnic culture. 

Several years ago the Ray Area Uxuan League, Inc. did a study of black children 
in foster a? re in Alameda County. From the data gathered, the profile of a Black 
child, his family, and status in foster care in Alameda County is thus: 

A nine and a half year old child with two brothers and-or sisters, and two natural 
parents who are not living together; is a dependent of the court because his 
part nt(s) have neglected him or are unable to cope with the child due to a combina- 
tion of factors. 

On the average, the child has been in the foster care system for almost five years. 
During this time at least one parent has maintained some contact with the child. 
While the child is physically and emotionally healthy, he. is not likely to be doing 
very well in school or he requires a special educational setting. 

On the average the child has been in at least three foster homes placements (in- 
cluding emergency or temporary placements) since becoming a dependent of the 
Court. Regarding the child's future, the caseworker appears to recommend for these 
cases continue out-of-home care, legal guardianship, reunification, or adoption, 

PL M-272, the National Child Wei fare and Adoption Assistance Act, and SB 14, 
the State of California permanency planning bill, both came into existence to cor- 
rect foster care drift of children. These two pieces of legislation outline procedures 
and mechanisms for States and counties to receive funds to prevent children from 
entering out-of home care. PL 96-272 and SB 14 also mandate preventive services to 
be offered to families so that children will not have to be removed from their own 
homes into a system that allows them to float for years and years without a perma- 
nent plan being made for them. Only when those services fail to keep the family 
together should removal from the home be considered. Once the child is brought 
into the system he-she should be reunited with the family as soon as possible If 
reunification is not possible the rights of parents must be terminated. 

The HI ark Adoption Placement and Research Center applaud the efforts of the 
government to try and correct foster care drift. Foster care is not cost effective. Pre- 
vention is, 

At this point i would, on behalf of the BAPRC, share with you my observations of 
what i* still happening to children in foster care in spite of PL 96-272 and SB 14. 

I The System Itsrjf: We are concerned that children are brought into a system 
that does not offer them any better care or protection than if they remain in their 
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own homes Child abut* and neglect is on the rise in our-of-home care. Foster chil- 
dren are not seen on a regular l*asis as is the law. Some are only seen when there is 
a crisis. Once children enter care they do not experience the stable foster home 
placements. They are often moved from home to home, or returned to emergency 
shelter care where they remain for long periods of time without a permanent plan 
As seen in the profile of the Black child some children have at least three place- 
ments while in out-of-home care. I have read of children who have moved as manv 
as fourteen times J 

The supervision of children in foster care should be improved. Workers should be 
held more accountable for regular visits, not only with the foster parents, but also 
with the child whose interests the Agency represents. Foster parents need support 
to help them deal with the stress that goes along with being a foster parent. They 
need respite. They need to feel a part of a team and not just custodians. They need 
to understand their changing role with respect to permanency planning. 

At the same time, however, children in foster care need the assurance that they 
can and will be protected by the Agency that is mandated to do this. Many children 
are afraid to confide in their workers because of the fear the information might get 
hack to the foster parent. It is a good policy to hold exit interviews with all children 
who leave foster care. This will help children to learn Xo trust the system that is to 
protect them. 

2. Minority Recruitment: In most agencies there is no recruitment going on And if 
there is for black children the recuritment efforts are not culturally sensitive or rel- 
evant There is a myth that blacks do not adopt children, yet a recent study re- 
leased by Children s Bureau indicates that if whites adopted at the rate of Blacks, 
there will be no white children in the foster care system. Recruitment for foster and 
adoptive homes need to be ongoing. Recruitment should be aimed specifically at the 
black community, and should not only educate the community regarding the needs 
of children in foster care, but also identify individual families who can meet the 
needs of particular children. 

3. Foster Ihirent Training: This is mandated by SB 14, yet there is very little of 
foster parent training going on. The children who enter foster care to day are much 
more disturbed than ever Foster parents need the tools to work with a population 
different from what they were used to working with. This requires training, not just 
any course, but training that is relevant and appropriate to the needs of the foster 
parent and those of the child. 

Foster parent training must be ongoing. 

4. Precentuv Services: These are also mandated by SB 14 and PL 96-272. They are 
to include such services as respite, parenting education, transportation, family day 
care, etc.. etc. There is concern as to whether these services exist, and if they do 
exist how relevant are they in bringing about the change in a parent's behavior so 
that the child is not removed from the home, or can be returned to the home once 
removed For minority families the concern is whether or not the services are cul- 
turally sensitive and relevant to them. Services should meet the needs of the client 
and not those of the Agency 

Jh Adoption Subsidy: The adoption subsidy is designed to meet the needs of the 
child, not the adoptive parent. It is not to be seen as a means for saving the county 
money PL 96-272 makes it clear that a means test should not be applied in consid- 
ering the subsidy for the child. Yet there are counties, and I do not know if Alame- 
da is one of them, that apply a means test to determine subsidy for the child. In 
( flhfornifl there are ~>H counties as well as 58 different interpretation of the adop- 
tion subsidy The subsidy has been found to be very valuable in finding permanent 
homes for children in foster care. 

6. Communication Between Foster Cure and Adoption: There needs to be better 
communication between foster care and adoption workers. More children in foster 
care could be adopted if there were a better working relationship and more respect 
between the workers in each of these areas. Foster care workers do not speak to 
adoption workers and vice versa. Therefore adoption workers will not accept chil- 
dren in foster care who are adoptable because the relationship between the two are 
strained The child gets caught in the middle and is therefore left in a temporary 
living situation for the rest of his life. 

7 Accountability; Foster care needs to be held more pubiicly accountable for the 
system ran Ik' juat a., abusive as natural parents. The foster care system cannot 
police itself as is so often what happens. There should be a citizen review mecha- 
nism which monitors the implementation of permanency planning. 

Chairman Ford. May I, Ms. Washington, you talked about— you 
have been talking about the black experience, what about the adop- 
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tion rate to relate to the foster care, the foster homes for black 
children? Which would be the greatest? 

Ms. Washington. Usually, the children who are adopted are 
adopted by foster parents. That has been documented: That foster 
parents do adopt foster children. Prior to S.B. 14 and Public Law 
96-272, the emphasis has not been on foster parents' adoption, be- 
cause foster parents were looked at as custodians. 

However, with Public Law 96-272, they play a different role, and, 
I think, for foster pai ents they don't appreciate 

Chairman Ford. But there doesn't seem to be a working relation- 
ship between the adoption work versus 

Ms. Washington. But that is not the foster parents' fault. That 
is the administration and mechanism within the county agencies 
that dictates what happens between the foster care worker and the 
adoption worker; it is the level of accountability by the administra- 
tion to hold each worker or supervisor that is lacking for making 
sure that a permanent plan for a child is made. 

Chairman Ford. But oftentimes, it is the foster parent, right? 

Ms. Washington. Yes. 

Chairman Ford. Now, the foster worker versus that of the adop- 
tion worker — how do they communicate with the foster parent? 

Ms. Washington. Well, what currently happens is that if a 
foster care worker believes that a child is adoptable and the child 
is adoptable by a foster parent, then they would proceed to commu- 
nicate with the adoption worker, and say: 

"Look, I have a family who wants to adopt this child. This child 
is eligible for adoption. I would like for this family to adopt this 
child 7. 

Chairman Ford. But oftentimes, it is the same person that is in- 
volved, or persons; right? 
Ms. Washington. Yes. 

But, and so often, too, the adoption worker will say, "Well, I dis- 
agree with your plan. I don't support your decision/' 
That is the foster care 

Chairman Ford. But she is working with the same 

Ms. Washington. Exactly, and has more information and knowl- 
edge about what is going on; yet, it is the adoption worker who is 
determining whether or not the child is adoptable, rather than the 
person who actually has the day-to-day contact. 

Mr. Stark, Mr. Mehlfeld, the chairman and some of the staff 
have to catch a 2 o clock plane for Washington, and I am going to 
stay, but I just wanted to apologize as we pick up some of the 
papers here that they are going to take back to Washington. We 
can continue as long as need be. I don't want you to get the feeling 
that you are being given the bums rush here. But we do have to 
get some of it back and some of our staff has to return. 

I just wanted to apologize for some of the activity here as we 
take away our destroyable tent with us. 

Chairman Ford. The chairman would like to apologize also for 
leaving out. I do have a flight to catch to return back to Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Stark. I would like to say to all the witnesses who have testi- 
fied that my plans are as chairman of the Public Assistance Sub- 
committee is to communicate with Congressman Stark in the in- 
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coming weeks and to see if— to look at some of the recommenda- 
tions that have been made by the witnesses here, and hope that we 
can turn those recommendations into some meaningful and signifi- 
cant legislation that will respond to the many, many problems that 
we have all identified here today. 

And I pledge my full support as chairman of this Subcommittee 
in working with your Congressman from the Oakland area and 
other members of Congress in trying to bring about some of those 
changes that are needed in the areas that we have discussed at this 
public hearing today. 

And I apologize for leaving out a few minutes early, in order to 
catch my flight. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Stark. Mr Mehlfeld. 

Mr. Mehlfeld. I think that I should lead off with the most im- 
portant statement, that I will be brief. 

And you do have rny written testimony. I just want to highlight 
some things. 

Mr. Stark. Which will be part of the record in its entirety, yes, 
but T would like you to go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF JAMKS H. MEHLFELD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 
CALIFORNIA ADOPTION PROGRAM, AASK AMERICA, AID TO 
ADOPTION OF SPECIAL KIDS, OAKLAND, CA 

Mr. Mkhlffld. I would like to talk adoption, in reference to pre- 
vious testimony and also because of AASK s initial success. You 
talked about instant consumers. One of the consumers— is adoptive 
parents. Boh and Dorothy BeBolt are a very unusual family who 
founded AASK 10 years ago. They were unusual in that they 
pted a number of handicapped children and got inquiries from 
numerous parents, saying; "I could adopt a kid like that. These 
kid* are something I can handle/' 

And when these people went to agencies they were discouraged 
for a number of reasons. It was out of that frustration that AASK 
America, as it is called now — Aid to Adoption of Special Kids — was 
begun. 

In the 10 years, AASK has been responsible for the placement of 
almost 2,500 children, so we have a lot of experience, and we do it 
through two programs: licensed California Adoption Program, and 
also the second program is the AASK National Adoption Exchange 
Program whose function is a management information system that 
matches families who are interested in these special needs children 
with the agencies who have the custody of the children. 

AASK itself does not have the custody, but we get these agencies 
together; we work with over 400 agencies. So, what we want to 
speak to is the fact that not only can these children be placed, but 
tully successfully, and they can work at it m a very positive, effi- 
cient way. 

Public Law 96-272, I think, is perfect, but there are a number of 
flaws to it— design flaws that I would like to speak to. 
Mr. Stark. Please. 
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Mr. Mehlfeld I have a number of them in the written testimo- 
ny, but I will highlight just a couple, those particularly that the 
Federal Government may have some role in. 

One of them is that 96-272 was supposed to help the movement 
of children across State lines so that resources of all the families in 
the United States will be available for children, and not just be 
limited by a very narrow regionalism that has prevented place- 
ments before. 

It's a good idea, and AAP, the Adoption Assistance Program per- 
mits the dollars to go across State lines, but the medical, or the 
medicaid system is a very serious limitation to that AAP support, 

For instance, those families who adopt a child from another 
State or who move after placement have a difficult time getting 
^xiical services. The reason is that medical, as you know, is quite 
i united, anyway, as to what they will do for California children, 
but if you move out of the State, you have to still be vendorized in 
the State of origin, not in the State of residence, so if you move to 
Ohio, for instance, and you want a service provider to help you 
there, you have got the service provider to become vendorized in 
California. 

Mr. Stark. Does vendorized" mean "approved"? 
Mr. Mehlfeld. Yes, approved for payment. 

A ASK has dealt with families who have waited 2 years to get 
their provider to get the money, and they are not going to get the 
service with those kinds o r delays. 

So that is a serious limitation, and one that can be provided. I 
think there is an answer to this, and I think the Association of 
Public Welfare Directors at a national level is trying to promote 
the plan, whereby a child receives medicaid in the State of resi- 
dence, not origin. I think that would be—and I think that needs to 
be supported— a very valuable step. 

Another money question I would like to speak to is the practice 
of agencies— I am speaking of two barriers here — to be restrictive 
in payment of AAP grants— Adoption Assistance Program grants. 

The intent of AAP is to provide support, to make it possible for 
families to adopt kids who otherwise couldn't adopt them because 
of money, but who nevertheless have the ability. 

And so the availability of the money makes a difference as to 
whether these families are going to adopt or not; and it is widely 
recognized, like in New York for instance, where it is recognized 
that you can place a child in an adoptive home and pay a full 
foster care rate, up to the foster care rate until the kid is 18, and 
still be a lot cheaper than keeping a kid in foster care, by far. OK? 

And that the difficulty here is that adoption workers tend to re- 
strict payments for families in either of two ways, by giving a 
means test for the amount of money that they will provide, or by 
limiting the time that they will get the amount. This is a serious 
limitation, because it is recognized that up to 40 percent of adop- 
tions are by foster parents wanting to adopt the kids in their home. 
They are getting the foster care money for it; and if they knew 
that these kids— as it was talked about earlier had very senous 
problems— if they know that there is some question that they 
wouldn't get the money after a couple of years, they are very hesi- 
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tant to adopt and- they are forced into legal guardianship, which 
is the least better alternative than adoption. 

Elsa Ten Broeck earlier said she was emphasizing legal guardian- 
ship, and I don't — and the reason that she is being forced into it is 
because workers are not paying full foster care rates in AAP subsi- 
dies 

So, I think the recommendation from the Federal Government, I 
would see. ia make sure that that program is fully funded, so the 
agencies cannot deny or reduce payments, because it is costing us 
more not to pay AAP now. 

In other words, to pay the legal guardianship requires supervi- 
sion rates and therefore it is usually cheaper to keep children in 
adoptive homes with AAP payments and the kid has a sense of per- 
manency. He is a part of an adoptive family. 

A third problem 1 think I'll speak to, is one that Alice was speak- 
ing of. 

There is a lack of cooperation/collaboration between foster care 
and adoption agencies. Particularly in large public agencies, the 
foster care and adoption staff do not sit down together. They don't 
have clear criteria for adoptability or not. 

AASK places a lot of children, but we know there are popula- 
tions of children out there who are not being considered for adop- 
tion. AASK is trying to get rid of that label of "unadoptability," 
because there are families out there who are willing to take these 
children, hut the criteria for considering adoptability, I think, is 
very skewed with personal bias and workers who have had some 
harsh experience. 

And we fmd that we are successful. And one of the reasons that 
we are successful is our ability to overcome another barrier to the 
IK 272, which is agency difficulty in dealing with the nontradition- 
a I family. 

We are willing to deal with single parents, parents with large 
families; with parents who have low income, or don't respond well 
U adoption agencies and can't get through the system. 

And we have had a lot of success with literally agency rejects, 
and adoptive parents going to other agencies come to us and have 
been successful. 

The question might be raised, we who work with these nontradi- 
tior.ai parents in adoption, how successful are we? Last year, our 
disruption rate, that is, those kids aren't able to make it in an 
adoptive home was 10 percent. 

bo. ihat S) out of 10 kids who were referred to us and whom we 
piared, are successfully in adoptive families. We consider that a 
high rate, considering the kind of kids that we placed, kids who 
were very disturbed. 

Ear'icr. Alice was saying too that one of the barriers to 96-272 is 
the limited ability of adoption agencies to recruit minority families. 

As she was saying black adoptive families adopt four and a half 
time.-, m o \ * UV^pfi f >rvXA ^ Q t uy* „ ^ux*^ jjjgp*>y» w »-LLa^ 

the num of children in adoptive homes outruns the availability 
of iuinority homes, primarily because of agency, limitations, and 
Inck of sensitivity on how to deal with black and Hispanic and Pa- 
cific- Asian families. That is a major problem. 
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Finally, I want to mention that adoption agencies tend to under- 
utilize exchanges. 

One part of that is funded, a National Adoption Ex- 

change, is a listing of available families and the children waiting in 
care, AASK is the test site here in this region, and I think that it 
is a move in the right direction, and it will be— I think the Federal 
Government can support it— able to move kids across State lines as 
far possible with the Federal subsidies and through the medical 
subsidies. 

Mr. Stark. Could you just review for me what the general rules 
of the road are in California and Alameda County, in terms of 
adoption, as to age, religion, income, whatever? 

Mr Mehlfeld. The rules are 

Mr. Stark. In a broad sense. 

Mr. Mehlfeijd. The rules that you are alluding to are the myth 
in the community, and more prevalent too for infant adoptions at a 
time in the past when— agencies were trying to match, make it 
look like a birth and also give him to nice families— and it was an 
infant adoption business. Since the move is toward special needs 
adoption, the only qualification basically will be the ability and the 
capacity to parent these specific kinds of children— to be aware 
that they have a past, to be sensitive to that, not to deny their 
past; to provide them a home — basically, that is it. 

Unfortunately, a lot of those biases are still prevalent in adop- 
tion. Families do get turned away, on countless occasions because 
they have too many kids in their family, for instance. The worker 
thinks if the worker couldn't do it they can't see how the family 
could do it or they have never parented before; how can they 
parent a kid as tough as this, despite the fact that they have shown 
it or because they are overweight, and their life expectancy may be 
short because they are so fat gives some cause for concern, and a 
lot of reasons like that; and a general tendency to look for perfect 
families, I think, is a barrier. 

But, ideally, is the ability and capacity of the job. 

Mr. Stark. Did you want to add anything to that, Alice? 

Ms. Washington. I just want to tell him that the State of Cali- 
fornia does say that a family has to be married, legally married, 
and at least a year. 

Mr. Stark. What are our rules on adoption by single parents? 
For single people? 

Mr. Mehlfeld. That there is 

Ms. Washington. There are no rules; there are no laws. Howev- 
er, because of personal biases and because a lot of workers look for 
the ideal family, and they feel that the ideal family is a two-parent 
family, then single parents are treated like second-class citizens. 

Mr. Stark. Then, is it difficult for a single person to adopt a 
child in Alameda County? 

Ms. Washington. Yes. 

Mr. Mehlfeld. Yes, 
— Mm W*oniiw«m. And partimlailj, ttfC ymmgm"llm I'hlUl, In- 
fants. It is very rare that a county would allow a single parent to 
adopt an infant because they feel a couple is the ideal kind of 
family and that there is a paucity of those children, so— and there 
~are..ajpt of families available who would want to adopt a child. 
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Mr, Stark, I notice that you have a shortage of infants and an 
overabundance of older children. 

Ms. Washington. Overabundance of families, that's right. 

Mr. Stark. And that probably just has more to do with percep- 
tions than any real reason. I think people feel, as you said, adopt- 
ing an infant comes closer to the birth situation. 

IVIr Mehlkeld Yes 

Mr! Stark. Well, I want to thank both of you. It is very difficult. 
I must take all the responsibility for the inadequacy of the law that 
we have been discussing today, and probably even take some of the 
responsibility for the lack of funds. I suppose we always could have 
fought harder, to bring funding the programs that instinctively we 
know are necessary. 

It is hard. If it is difficult for professionals to be good parents,^ as 
you indicated, how can this couple handle one more child; they've 
got six and I have got only one and I am in trouble. Well, it is 
equally difficult for three of us who are yet another step removed, 
in trying to legislate for the whole country, even though we do 
have some States who have far different opinions about how much 
Government interference or assistance is necessary or even desira- 
ble. I appreciate your taking the time out — and I address this to all 
the witnesses who are still with us, to inform us. It is very impor- 
tant. 

The testimony will be compiled into a report. It does get re- 
viewed, and it is just out of this type of activity that we tend to 
change the laws or add to them, and we couldn't do it without your 
assistance. I certainly hope that none of you will be bashful about 
writing. I do receive mail from either your agencies or your com- 
munities, and it is important that you keep after us, and keep sup- 
plying us with this information. 

Without it, we couldn't begin to do, even approach the legislative 
corrections that are needed. 

As I say, never assume that we know much about what you are 
writing us about. Treat me as a pedestrian, entry-level person. In 
these complex areas it doesn't offend nor does it offend my staff or 
colleagues. We don't know all the numbers, and when you general- 
ly refer to California bills— many Federal bills we don't know the 
numbers of. 

So, don't ever assume that you are dealing with a professional on 
a clerical basis, you are dealing with a citizen who needs a lot of 
explaining. 

Again, we appreciate your being here today. 

Having said that, unless there is anybody that I have overlooked 
in the audience who would like to add something, I would just state 
that the subcommittee's hearing stands adjourned. Thank you very 
much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of James I!. Mkhlfeld, Executive Director, California Adoption 
Peck; ram, AASK America-Aid to Adoption of Special K;ds 

On behalf of AASK Arnerica-Aid to Adoption of Special Kida, I am pleased to 
have this opportunity to give testimony to tnis Public Hearing on the implementa- 
tion status of Public Law 96-272. I have worked in Special Needs adoption for six 
years and am currently the Executive Director of AASK America, California Adop- 
tion Program. In 1973 bob founded Aid to Adoption of Special Kids . , . now known 
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as AASK America Headquartered in the San Francisco Bay Area of California, this 
organization work* with 1'amiliea a* well as public and private agencies in all 60 
states to promote adoption of physically or mentally handicapped children, minority 
children, older children an j sibling groups. 

AASK America was founded in response to inquiries the DeBolts received as a 
result of press and media coverage concerning some of their family's adoptions. The 
jt-tten* and telephone calls they received from all parts of the country were similar 
These people wanted to adopt children with special needs but for various reasons 
had been discouraged by their local agency. These inquiries had increased to the 
point where AASK America was organized. Since that time, AASK has grown tre- 
mendously and has been extremely effective in its goal of finding homes for special 
kids In 10 years this national organization has been responsible for the placement 
of nearly 2,501) special needs children. 

AASK America has a total staff of eight people and serves children with 2 pri- 
mary programs. The first is a licensed agency in California that offers full home- 
study and placement services. The second is AASK's National Exchange Program, a 
management information system that matches families who want to adopt special 
needs children with agencies who have these children in their care This program 
works with over 400 agencies throughout the United States and has received inquir- 
ies from potential adoptive parents in all 50 states This program was established as 
an attempt to overcome one of the greatest barriers in adoption then and today . 
that is the regionalism which exists throughout the United States, which discour- 
ages placement across state lines. 

The [>esign of Public Law 96-272 is excellent. However, there are a number of 
serious limitations in its implementation. 

1 The luck of accurate and current data on children in aut~ofhame care. 

A crude count of children in out-of-home care is available in California and other 
state*. However, this is only a beginning. Detailed data on all such children includ- 
ing age, race, phsyical, mental and emotional condition and, most importantly the 
status of each permanently plan aggregated for all children, county by county, is 
lucking Without such data how can we attempt to evaluate the status of 96-2728 
implementation. 

Ah a companion to accurate data, it is essential to have a tracking and monitoring 
system to see that children are receiving the services mandated to establish an ade^ 
quate permanent plan for them. 

The Federal Government needs to play a strong role in enforcing %-272's man- 
date for states to collect and publish data on children in out-of-home tare 

2. Imuiequate A.A.P. medical coverage across state lines. 

For adoptive families who take handicapped children from other states into their 
homes or who move to another state during or after the adoption th?re is a serious 
Map in medical services. In general, most state's MediCuid systems are not accepted 
m other states. Medical services can only be paid for in another state if the service 
provider goes through the lengthy vendorization process, followed by an even more 
lengthy payment turn around time. The California Adoption Program has examples 
of turn around times from 4 months to over 2 years. Service providers tend to refuse 
treatment because of these delays and children suffer as a consequence. We are 
aware of numerous situations where families have been forced to refuse adoptive 
placement of a child from another state solely because of this problem, 
A^i,*? 1 ^ 10 "' P ro P°^ by the Association of Public Welfare Directors 

W , A J and ow su PP° rt would be to allow children to receive Medicaid in the 
state of their current residence, rather than in the state of origin. Only that way 
will the intent of 96-272 to support placement of children across state lines be im- 
plemented. 

3. The practue of agencies to be restrictive in payment of A.A.P. Grants. 

Ihe aval ability of an adequate subsidy is often the deciding factor on whether or 
not a family can adopt. It is widely recognized and demonstrated in a number of 
studies that adoptive placement with a subsidy of the full foster care rate is cheaper 
for tax payers than maintenance of the child in foster care. Despite this fact, agency 
workers tend to apply an all too strict moans test for the amount of payment of 
A.A.P funds and this turns away parents who can adopt but who feel they need the 
subsidy, The intent of the Federal monetary support of 96-272 is to facilitate place- 
menus through A.A.P., but this is too frequently being countermanded by this prac- 
tice. 1 

It is recognized that in many states up to 50% of special needs adoptions are by 
the child s foster parent. It is a serious hardship for foster parents adopting when 
the adoption worker insists on reH- ->ng the AA.P. grant amount or its duration be- 
cause of the adoption. This patu<n, .. * too prevalant. ht -ontequences are that 
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f,*w«r parents are forced to chouee long ttrm foster aire or legal guardianship fur 
tin* child in their cure adoption \h in the best interest of the child and the intent of 

% LTi 

In addition to careful monitoring on this issue, the Federal government can help 
the situation by adequately funding the A.A.P. program to the states each year 

4 ixick of a legitimate external review system prevents secrutiny of the permanency 
plans for children 

In Oil ; forma and other states both adoption units and the court system art* over- 
whelmed with increased numbers of children being referred to them. It is our fear 
that in the press of cases the adoptive units are turning away children solely be- 
cause of lack of staff. 

The review systems currently being used to ensure that this does not occur are 
flawed the court reviews tend to be cursory because of the sheer number of cases 
they are dealing with The Administrative review systems that are established in 
comities do not involve persons external to the child welfare system. 

In order to have agencies publicly accountable external review of all cases is the 
best choice. This is one important step beyond the Court Appointed Special Advo- 
cates ti\A S.A.t programs which are valuable, but which review only those cases at 
the request o! the jungle. 

.Y Ixuk of vthtpemtiun/ collaboration betuwn foster care and adoption units in 
large county agencies. 

It is a pattern for the large public agencies to have foster care and adoption units 
ui separat** location with little communication. What is required is for foster care 
and adoption worker responsible for the permanency planning to sit down together 
and, using definable criteria, formulate and act on a permanency plan for each child 
m the system Our observation is that such criteria do not exist and therefore judge- 
ments on behalf of kids are not only subject to too much personal bias by the social 
workers involved, hut also are too often not followed through on sufficiently because 
of the lack of staff. 

The "sfablishment of external review would see that each child's case has full 
consideration for permanency both from the agency and community experts. 
t> Agency difficulty with the nan- traditional adoptive parent. 

Tixj many adoption agencies throughout the countv reject the non-traditional 
family Most of AASK America's placements have involved families, such as, single 
parent*, large family groups* first-time parents, parents with low income, and par- 
ents who don't respond well to local agencies. We believe that one of the reasons 
why our disruption rate was only 10*r of our placements last year is because AASK 
America'.- social workers are adept not only at seeing the non-traditional family as 
an excellent resource for children, but also in providing the supportive services to 
make the placement work 

7 1. 1 mi ted ability uf adopt ion agencies to recruit minority families. 

Tin. many adoption agencies still lack the ability to attract minority families* es- 
pecially Black families, in sufficient numbers for the need. While efforts in this area 
are improving gradually, one of the most discouraging elements to it, is agencies 1 
inability to adequately respond to those families who do contact them. 

Major efforts to employ minority staff and to have non-minority staff trained in 
how to deal with racial and cultural differences are essential if any improvement 
t*an U- expected here Thi* suggestion applies all the more importantly to the Knier- 
encv hY&ponse and Family Reunification units since adequate intervention there 
would prevent the necessity of adoptive placement, 

AASK has been involved in numerous efforts to recruit minority families both 
singularly and collaboratively with such agencies as Bay Area Urban league. We 
feel that when these kinds of efforts are supplemented by sensitives responses to the 
families who contact the adoption agencies there will be enough minority families k 
tor the waiting children, 

S, Adoption agencies' undemUUzatian of adoption exchanges. 

Kx banges can be invaluable to adoption agencies in providing matching for their 
children and or families that lead to adoptive placements. One problem here is that 
too any adoption agencies hfwe a limited knowledge of how to use adoption ex- 9 
changes AASK's National Exchange Program is continually battling another prob- 
lem m thia a;ea, that of getting agencies to study families for other agencies' chil- 
d ren, 

AASK s KxeharKe Program is one of the test sites for the Federally funded Na- 
tional Adoption Exchange located m Philadelphia. It is hoped that the exchanges 
national listing of families willing to adopt special needs children will also encour- 
age social workers to look with more favor upon the possibility of children in their 
legal control being placed outyide their juridietion. 
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However. 'n M ran happen only if the states cooperate, in the spirit of 96-272. to 

^n ^In^iT "! v "«*«'« nd adequate adoptive subsidies can go across state lines. 

low S$ v ' W ' thank you for this opportunity to testify on behalf of Public 

aZ ' t u are in a L P ower f ul P«"tion to improve the situation for children in 

•nTIi. T happy ^ ab fc to share with y° u the f ac t« of A ASK America work 
and the continuing need for the Federal government's effort on behalf of children 
needing permanent homes. cnuoren 

{Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., the hearing was adjouned ] 
[Submissions for the record follow:] 

Statement or Abigail Enuush, Staff Attorney. National Center for Youth 

Law 

i. introduction 

The National Center for Youth Law thanks the Subcommittee on Public Assist- 
ance and Unemployment Compensation for the opportunity to present this testimo- 
ny on child welfare and foster care. The National Center for ^ouTliw is a non- 
profit organisation which represents the interests of poor children and their fami 

lZ The ,. Nat,0nal C f" ter for You ^ Uw » P« rt of the'national system ofSinl- 
ces for the poor and. as a national support center, provides advice and consultation 
to legal services lawyers other advocates, and policy' makere who rau^t San™ 
concerning, the rights of poor children and famuies in the areas of^o^fngTSmT- 
nation against families with children, public benefits, juvenile justice, youth employ- 
njent. abuse, neglect and termination of parental rights, and filer cafe The Center 
also .engages in litigation affecting the rights of poor children. The Centef has 
worked extensively on foster care and child welfare issues since the early 1970s and 
recently this has been the area in which the Center's assistance is most frequently 

During the last four years the Center has focused particular attention on the im- 
fl^SS"^ 0 " ° fthe Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980. Public Law 
, h 1 h< " t * nt * ,r ha « disseminated major publications interpreting this law and 
dmcusH.ng ,ts implications for litigation to every legal services program in the coun- 
try and to other child welfare and foster care advocates, The Center frequently re- 
S- , ^ rt ? Ue8 j5 f0r H8filstance on >ss"es related to the implementation of Public Law 
»b- _ u In addition to communicating regularly with legal services attorneys and 
other advocates m (Wornia and other states throughout the country, during the 
SlI T°H y v ^ at i° rne r * aw . s P° kKn with social workers, public health 

nurses, day care personnel, and administrators in public and private social services 
agencies in C alifornia to determine the extent of compliance with Pubnc £w SC 
^<2and the state statutes enacted to implement the federal law 

The enactment of Public Law 96-272 has provided the incentive for courts, legisla- 
tures, and public and private agencies to focus considerable attention on the need 
for improvement m the child care systems. As a result of the law. there is more 
widespread awareness of the need for services to prevent family break-un and to 
promote permanent placements for children. Some states have implemented major 

L in ^Ti n 4u eir Stat * 8tatuU * and regulations in an effort to comply with the law's 
mandates. These are important positive steps 

n J JIZTk,; '!L th f U i h Ha L Utary chan B<* have already resulted from the impetus 

T o« » a l? y of thef ? P r p bl .ems would be ameliorated if the existing terms of Public 
U% JV were actually implemented at the state and local level, whereas other 

, problems are unlikely to W resolved without further action by Congress in the form 

of amendments or additions to the federal statute. This testimony will focus on 
prob ems in two specific areas which the Center believes are crucial to the eventual 
implementation of both the spirit and the letter of Public Law 96-272: { 1 ) reasonable 
efforts to prevent family separation or promote family renunification; and (2) the 
importance of comprehensive representation of children by independent counsel. 

II KKASONABU: KKFORTH TO KKEP KAMIUKS TOCJKTHER OR TO REUNIFY CHILDREN AND 

I'A RENTS 

Public Law W>-272 requires that there be reasonable efforts made in each case to 
'HT .^iii^'V- f T P 1 ?"*" 1 ™ 1 "fthe child in foster care and/or to reunify the 
child w,th the famihy Implementation of this requirement has been inadequate at 
each level of responsibility: federal; state and locaL <"«uequauj ai 

Implementation of the reasonable efforts requirement would theoretically be 
achieved if other important mechanisms in the law-the requirements of case olans 
and of six month and cghteen-month reviews-were faithfuly adhered to. However! 
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even where cast* plan* and case reviews are being done, in compliance with the 
letter if not the wpint of Public Uw % 272, timely services are not being orovided 
t<, keep families together ur to renunify them after children have been placed in 
foste r ca re 

Implementation of the reasonable efforts requirement by the Department of 
Health and Human Services (HHS) has been completely inadequate. HHS has 
issued no regulations interpreting or specifying standards for the lmp^mentation of 
this important requirement. The regulations issued for Public Law 96-272 contain 
no specification for a core group of services which each state must have available in 
order to be operating an adequate program of preventive or reunification services^ 
The regulations also do not set forth any criteria whatsoever for determining what 
effort* would be reasonable in an individual case As of early 1984, m response to 
requests for guidance on the implementation of the reasonable efforts requirement, 
HHS has stated its intention to issue "non-binding informational materials on the 
subject. Such lax efforts to enforce one of the law's most important requirements 
are nut sufficient. , 

At the state level, efforts to implement the reasonable efforts requirement have 
also been insufficient. At this time only two states, New York and California, have 
mandated by statute that preventive or reunification services must be provided in 
individual cases. And in California, a six-month limit has been placed on the provi- 
sion of these services. Most states have not incorporated a mandate for preventive 
or reunification services in individual cases into either their state statutes or regula- 
tions In addition, few states have specified in their statutes or regulations which 
preventive and reunification services must be available statewide. Moreover, there 
are few. if any. state statute* or regulations which specify the criteria for determin- 
ing the circ umstances in which certain types of services should be utilized 

Few, if any. state statutes or court rules have implemented procedures for making 
the reasonable efforts determination required under 42 U.S.C. §67&aXl). Many 
judge* are reluctant to make a determination (i.e. that no reasonable effort nave 
occurred) which would either be a barrier to removal or deprive the state of federal 
funding in cases where they are convinced removal is appropriate, even if the 
agency has provided no services to prevent the necessity for removal. In addition, in 
many states, the court* are not granted clear authority by statute to order that spe- 
cific services be provided in a particular case. The apparent absence of this author- 
ity contributes to judicial reluctance to make the reasonable efforts determination 
required by Public Law 96-272: some judges are hesitant to determine that an 
agencv has not made reasonable efforts where they believe they may not have the 
power to ord'T the specific services which would constitute reasonable efforts. 

Finally state statutes and regulations rarely include standards for visitation, usu- 
ally leaving the question of visitation to the discretion of the child welfare agency. 
Numerous studies have demonstrated that visitation is often the single most impor- 
tant factor in determining whether a child returns home from foster care. More- 
over neither federal nor state regulations specify what procedural safeguards 
should be provided with respect to changes in visitation arrangements, in view ot 
the importance of visitation to the potential for successful reunification, visitation 
standards should be spelled out in state statutes or regulations as an integral pari 
of the reunification services program. ( 

At the local level, preventive and reunification services are provided only in a 
sporadic and inadequate manner. Although in almoet every state social workers and 
administrators claim that there is inadequate funding for services, the absence of 
funding does not account for all problems in the delivery of preventive and reumfV 
cation services n , _ t m , . . 

In California the State Department of Social Services has delegated to the county 
welfare departments responsibility for delivery of preventive and reunification serv- 
ice* The local welfare departments discharge this responsibility, in large measure, 
throuKh referrals to other public and private agencies, rather than direct provision 
of ser vices. Particularly in cu vhere a court petition has not been filed, the refer- 
ral i< often followed by the county welfare department closing the case. In these 
instances there is no monitoring either of the effectiveness of the services or of 
whether the child is at continuing risk. 

In one California county, where an excellent program of in-home preventive serv- 
ices has been established < initially with private funding and now partially with 
count v funding hy contract), the county welfare department seriously underutilizes 
this program, and fails to make appropriate referrals for its services. In 198.* out ot 
approximately :*I4 referrals only 37 came from the unit of the county welfare de- 
partment which receives all reports of abuse and neglect; and many referrals from 
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late KrfSSST d * mrtm « nt on! > ^ after ma «y months, when they are too 
The delivery of one of the rowt important reunification services— visitation— 
h5f Ver >;^ m1 ^ °ften only for short period,, of fiSi^toXfSS* 

thi 2^ r rv m A hC °7 1Ce .°Vt e ^ ^"SX. Visitation schedules St up by 

the agency often do not take into account the difficulty parents or f<mer parents 
may have with transportation or other problems such aTthe difficulty of S£ 
during the week for parent- who are employed or who do not have day care for 
other children still at home. 3 

The failure to make timely appropriate determinations of the necessity for pre- 
hfriv JLSi reumrir " tlo f n and the failure to deliver those serviced, partum- 

n Sate IS T^i f fr0 'V^° Pr ^ ary the absence °f ^equate standards 

HI COMPREHENSIVE REPRESENTATION OP CHILDREN BY INDEPENDENT COUNSEL 

In many if not most, dependency cases children alleged to be abused or neelected 
are not independently represented by counsel. Although the Child AbuWpSSSon 
and Treatment Act mandates appointment of a guardian ad litem in abvaeSS °te 
provisions have not been adequate to result in representation by cc^nKr^K? 
dren m dependency proceedings who need it. For example, although^iforr a ? re- 
quires tha children be represented in abuse cases, many dependency prSinm 
include on y allegations of neglect and thus do not require apStment of^S 
Kven m abuse cases, however, counsel is frequent^ not app^nt^ More^er^n 

Zted tfS* mClUd,! ;f California - the » maintained SKt the chiSIa repr£ 

sented hy the same attorney who represents the social services agency 

Representation of children by counsel is an important-if not essential-key to 
insuring that ot her significant requirement of Public Law 96-272 and rtateTawa 
are n'plement^. W.thout such representation case plana are simply drawTup. f™ 
all, by the social worker and presented to parent* as a fait accompli' court and ad- 
m.niatrat.ve reva-ws are conducted on the basis of written reporte iiS " three 
minutes apiece; and decisions regarding permanent placements^ children arecSJ 
ducted without testimony, croa^xami nation or prestation of the child's poinfof 
view. ,f ,t differs from that of the agency. In order to illustrate the imported ro°e 
independent counsel for a child might play, three case examples are oXed below 

n one cane, two white children had been in foster care for four years. They were 
the same Black tester mother for the entire time, with the agreement of their 
natural father After a change in social worker decided the cSen should b£ 
moved to a white pre-adopUve home. The children didn't want to move and their 
lleadst«rt teacher thought they were showing signs of trauma in anticipation of the 
move. The foster mother had no standing to file a grievance under state reflations 

h? ^w the '; hlldrt ' n W , m ' m ? VI ? R to 8 P^optive home. The father di^t want 
the children to move, but only learned of the plan accidentally and was unrepre- 

b l M UnSe I J W a , ttorney for the social ^ niCes Wncy claimed he reprint 
ed the children Only after a protracted battle in the juvenile court, did ttSjSe 
agree to appoint independent counsel for the children 

In a second case, a thirteen-year old emotionally disturbed child was in a foster 
home »,th foster parents who were willing to adopt him. During his several years in 
foster care he had been reunitifed unsuccessfully uix times with his mot her al alc" 
hol.e. who on his last stay at home had thrown him down the stain. He hadTcourt 
appointed somal advocate, a lav volunteer appointed to investigate and report to 
not Km J Th ad ,T ate , Wa8 to! f that a P^fti-nto terminate patentei righKouS 

In the third case, a severely handicapped child was removed from his mother at 
ZJr VT th u ^ °" u,1 f^"tiated report of abuse. He wal pkced Tn a 
fo*ter home when- over a period of eight years he was severely neglected and mal 
nourwhed to the point of near starvation. fro efforts were made to vSSniK him Sth 
h,s natural mother After an attorney was finally appointed to represent h?m ne 

ZSj^oSi. ,U,t,,rUl m ° ther Wh ° U CaHng him with ^nce from a 
These cases illustrate the importance independent counsel for a child can plav 
huch eouns* an be espeeia y useful if they have continuing responsibility to reprt 
sent the child from the initiation of any proceedings until the child is dischaiSS 
from state custody They can thereby monitor such important events m cEgeTin 
Placement and vwitation arrangements, failure to provide reunifkaTion i^ces 
where appropriate, and failure to implement an appropriate permanent plan 
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IV RECOMMENDATIONS 

The National Center for Youth Law recommends the following actions by Con- 

gr T*Public Law %-272 should be amended to require, as a condition of federal fund- 
ing under Title IV-E and Title IV-B, that each state provide on a mandatory state- 
wide basis a specific core group of preventive and reunification service*. 

2 Public Law 96-272 should be amended either to specify minimum standards for 
visitatic : or to require that, as a condition of federal funding under Title IV-E and 
Title IV-B, each state specify by statute minimum standards for visitation and due 
process procedures applicable to changes in visitation arrangements. 

& Public Law #6-272 should be amended to require, as a condition of federal fund- 
ing under Title IV-E, that each state must grant to juvenile court judges the au- 
thority to order provision of specific preventive or reunification services. 

4 Public Uw 96-272 should be amended to require, as a condition of federal fund- 
ing under Title IV-E and Title IV-B, that each 3tate provide to all child welfare 
workers training on working with natural parents and on the provision of preven- 
tive and reunification services. 

f,. Public Law 96-27? should be amended to require, as a condition of federal fund- 
ing under Title IV-E, that each state shall provide for appointment of independent 
counsel to represent each child for whom dependency proceedings are initiated from 
the initiation of such proceedings to the termination of state jurisdiction over or 
custory of the child. 



Statement of Carole Shaukfer and Alice Shotton, Staff Attorneys, Youth 
Law Center, n Francisco, CA 

The Youth I«aw Center U a non-profit public interest law firm representing chil- 
dren involved with the juvenile justice and foster care systems. Attorneys from the 
Center are involved in litigation in several states challenging conditions of confine- 
ment for juveniles in jails, detention centers and training schools. Staff also provide 
training and technical assistance to private and governmental agencies on issues 
concerning juvenile justice and permanency planning for children in foster care. 

One part of the Youth Law Center's foster care project has been to study the im- 
plementation of Public I -aw 96-272, the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act, 
in the western states in general and California in particular. Staff attorneys have 
visited several counties in California and interviewed attorneys, social workers, 
service providers, and judges to obtain their perspectives on the effects of this law 
and California's implementing statute (S.R. 14) on children in-care.* 

On the basis of our interviews we conclude that passage of the federal and state 
laws has resulted in improvement in the foster care system. Almost everyone was 
aware of the general provisions of the state law and many individuals also were 
aware of the requirements oi the federal law. The notable exception to this was bio- 
logical parents who. in many cases, were not aware that the law had been changed 
und equally unaware of their rights under the new laws. 

In particular we found a new awareness of the importance of both preventive 
services and other efforts to avoid removal of children from their families and the 
i.ewi fur permanency in children's lives. Foster parents, advocates, judges, social 
workrrs and providers aU commented on new requirements that make removal from 
home more difficult and mandate quick return :o the biological family. In addition, 
members of all of these groups wefe aware , at least theoretically, 4 hat the move- 
mev* :o c'chiev* permanency may require termination of parental rights after a 
she r period of time. . , 

Vve found vhat these legal requirements were not only recognized but being imple- 
mented by several courts and some social service systems. Efforts were made, par- 
ticularly on behalf of younger children, to provide permanent homes either by re- 
turning children to their families or by finding adoptive placements. In addition, 
almost all communities were making some outreach efforts for hard to place chil- 
dren 

Nevertheless, despiie these improvements, we believe there ii still much to be ac- 
complied if the tfoals of the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act ara to be 
met We have identified several specific problems that appear to be common to 
many of t he systems we observed. 

' In our study of iniple mentation of the federal act and this discussion of our findings, we 
have analyzed implementation of both the federal and state statutes. 
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,h£u?n fiftSV a "T' N ° Clai . worker ! ^ >*™ce provide™ ail complained 
about a lack of funding for preventive and reunification services This may be the 
£3 n } nadeqUaU ' ovet ? !1 fundi,. - leveU or may result from inappropriate Wof 
i'l " 801116 area8 : Sorter care is still the first alternative. Since foster care 
placement is so expenswe, little money is left over to provide preventive services 
that could have avoided the placement. K services 

*i^^l di^i0n, S ° me ^ u ^ are completely deprived of the most basic services. For 
foSt're w^v^hS^Sf 1 * Ule P ro P°rt ion 1 ?f non-English speaking children in 
SSki^SL ^ ^ therewas f wa,tin « ll9t a ^veral months for non-English 
SSfJS." ^ ™ unflel,n * Bervlce8 , In ma "y counties, a lack of housing is a serious 

P?t 8 „ / fPa t rtmentS a ? Mnable to provide fundin * for fi"t andlast month's 
rL • ade ^ uate casework services are unavailable 

iq?n pit * the implementation of the reasonable efforts requirement in October of 
198.V most judges are not reviewing cases independently to determine what efforte 
thTn^r "a*"* T d ? <° inaintain in the Home. ThL Juctanceon 

^Kdn J nn^ 18 la . rBely f a " e ^. their feelin f that, because departments* S.al 
services do not have adequate funding to provide services, imposing a reasonable ef- 

danger the lives and health of children in foster care by maldng T imJSsibSfor 
workers to monitor the quality of care provided to them. In some iniiSSSldrtS 
have been sexually or physically abused by the foster parents wkhmft th know" 
edge of the socal worker because of the worker's inability to make 'regular v£?ta to 
the foster home. In addition, caseworker overloads result in umVeceasa^ chaS £ 
foster home placements Foster parents who could keep a problemS fif t£?we£ 
given counseling and emotional support request that the child be removed I ScaSe 
no such support is forthcoming. Without adequate caseworker services, theUkef 
SreaUv ^^"ffi""? 8 h0me a PP™P™te permanent puSmiK is also 

panning Therefore caf * overloads greatly defeat efforts toward permanency 

Third: In many counties, court systems are overloaded. As a result, instead of 
monitoring the performance of Department of the Social Servi^ourt hearings 
often merely give a rubber stamp to decisions made by overworked social worker? 
On one day in Los Angeles we observed appproximately 35-40 detention hearing Tin 
?tTn £ C r?h ^ K ea Trf», ^ bet Y een two and five minutes. UndS the ™S 

Fourth: Because of overloads, six-month reviews mandated by both state and fed- 
eral law are m many situations ineffective. These reviews, which are de/med to 
provide a forum for children, biological parents, foster parents, and other Z terested 
individuate, usually take the form of a paper review. Participation is aiSSed 

™TtZ ' '"'r^ ^ ith the f mcient r u " ni "K °<" the court system So? alSSghaH 
counties are techni ally complying with the six-month review requirement as it £ 
conducted, this review Is usually of little Senefit to children or thdr SSffi 

filth: I ermanency planning hearings are inadequate. Both state and federal law 
require permanency planning hearings for every child in foster care at the conilu 
s.on of a 12-month (state law) or 18-month (federal law) period. Most courts S not 
hold anv permanency planning hearings until August or September of 198° Be- 
cause of the tremendous backlog of cases that have been in the system for over one 
year, some judges held over f>00 hearings in one month Again, as in the isTof the 
six-month reviews, these hearings were little more than a*rubber stamp foTrJeLrt 
ment of Social Services decisions. Full hearings were held only when the biological 
parents or other concerned individuals retained or requested appointed coun^L 

In the vast majority of cases, children had no adult who was able to represent 
the r interest, and permanency planning hearings were either a paper review or an 
oral review lasting only a few minutes. Ironicalfy. it is in this ve^tuation where 
there is no concerned adult that a permanency planning is most needed and the 

fSnn atU ' ntl t 0n , m ^L help [ ul F ° r aim0St adoleLen^ f o ^hard topiare 
ch dren. courts decided on long-term foster care as the permanent plan. TliSe re- 
huit* an- in clear contrast to the intent of both federal and stole law which was to 
ensu.e a permanent home for every hard-to-place child. 

h/vPlL?' 1 ^"^^' r .^"' rement , mandates that judges detorminp that reasonable eflbrU 

haw been made to avoid out^t-home placement pnor to removal of a chdd from the home 
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Sixth: At all stage* there is a lack of participation by the child lor his or her advo- 
cate), the foster parent and the biological parent In some counties, while parents 
art 1 given written notice of permanency planning and review hearings, they are 
orally discouraged from attending if they agree with the Department s recommen- 
dations." This makes it impossible for the court to observe first-hand a situation on 
which it is ruling. In other counties, the notification of parents is either not sent at 
all or sent in a form that is incomprehensible to them. We did not observe any 
county in which parents were affirmatively encouraged to attend hearings and the 
importance of these hearings was stressed. 

A similar situation exists for foster parents who are often the adults who know 
most about the child's immediate and long-term needs. Some foster parents fear 
that the Department will retaliate against them by failing to place foster children 
in their homes if they attend hearings and speak out against Departmental recom- 
mendations. Others find it difficult to obtain transportation and child care. Still 
others complain that attorneys did not request their input about the foster child. 

Finally, children are extremely underrepresented in all of these hearings. In most 
counties, the attorney who represents the Social Services Department also functions 
as the child's attorney. It is rare that a child has an appointed attorney. A child 
whose desires conflict with the recommendations of the Department never has a 
chance to be heard. More importantly, a child wno is not receiving adequate serv- 
ices from the Social Services Department cannot make these problems known to the 
court. 

Some counties have dealt with this situation by establishing a guardian ad litem 
or court appointed special advocate (CAS A) program. In these programs private indi- 
viduals, usually not attorneys, are appointed to investigate the child's case fully and 
present recommendations to the court. Unfortunately, these programs are privately 
funded and very small in scope so that they serve only a tiny fraction of children in- 
care. 

Because of under representation by biological parents, foster parents and children, 
court hearings often become a dialogue between only the Department of Social Serv- 
ices and the court, w : .th judges receiving only a biased or one-sided picture of the 
child's problem. 

Seventh: There are serious problems in the quality of care for children in foster 
care. While some counties offer limited training programs to foster parents, none 
required full, adequate training prior to certification of a foster parent. As one 
foster parent ^indicated, the Department looks very hard at physical qualifications of 
the house hut does not investigate psychological or intellectual qualifications of the 
foster parent. This problem becomes extremely serious when the foster child is 
physically or psychologically disabled (special needs). In the counties we visited, spe- 
cial needs foster parents are compensated at a higher rate than regular foster par- 
ents but have no particular qualifications, training, experience or knowledge that 
enables them to deal with these special needs children. As a result, some children in 
frwter care receive poorer quality care than they would in their biological parents' 
home 

Right: Counties do not adequately address the "special needs child. As noted 
above, little or nu training is required or available for special needs foster parents. 
In addition, outreach efforts for adoption of special needs children, particularly ado- 
lescents, are not adequate. In many counties, Departments appear to be reluctant to 
fully use the adoption subsidy program to locate adoptive homes. These departments 
do not encourage individuals who inquire about the adoption subsidy or inform po- 
tential adoptive parents of the adoption subsidy, Foster parents and relatives whose 
only obstacle to adopting is financial are most seriously affected by this practice. 

Finally: County departments have failed to develop or publicize the due process 
procedures required under federal law. None of the foster or biological parents we 
interviewed knew about procedures available to them to contest denials of visitation 
or other benefits, or the refusal to place foster children in their care. Manv foster 
parents indicated their tear of using such procedures if they were available because 
of possible retaliation by social workers or department officials. One county did 
have an ombudsman for foster parents, and not with those of children in-care. 

Even the social workers we spoke with were uncertain as to what due process pro- 
cedures were available to parents or children when benefits such as visitation and 
communication were denied. In one department we received several different an- 
swers about the appropriate procedure to follow. Unless these procedures are well* 
publicized and straightforward they are essentially meaningless, 

As a result of our observations we make the following recommendations: 

First: Higher levels of funding must be provided for preventive and reunification 
services This could be accomplished by either reallocating funds now available for 
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wXuZ tiZT^T Tu" ° r rai6in « the * v * ra " ^vel of funding services 
Z » ulT b " lh JT ohab! y necessary and that, at least initially therTahouki 

^^S^SSS^ ° /,UndS ° n th * federal 8tate ^ county WveIa\n h L^ U to 
laS. , W f a i el i^,w h li traini ?Xi ,n the Prions of Public Law 96-272 and re- 

tort, u 1 enforcement. For example, we believe that judges would bTmoTe likel to 
hold iull six-month reviews and permanency planning hearings if 7h£ unK»d 

ana ^S„ H ftS^ Uw ^ » ProVldin * trainin « to department*, judges, 

Foster children also have * limited awareness of the operation of the foster r»m 

SS7 5 a r r° f train i ng should te P rovided to them For example £s 

Angela Guardian Ad Litem Project has developed a video lai on SK ^ 

2£7£s!i i^SSy 10 children who a ™« * r ^ T&iftffl 

inThL"? 2"'? advocac y organizations, particularly those providing direct services 

Sloped a?d fl^TulTn ^ft"™ in ^ndency P^ings.sKldT dT 
T,r h » , t . und « guardian ad litem projects and CASA projects are also cruciil 

^^S^^XTlPi 38 U n °" functi0 ™ ^onsideratTon should 

S aXSluX^^ thlS MrV1Ce have «■ * loat ««l -P- 

T^r rth T !u f?^™' 0 ™ of Publie 96-272 should be more strictly enforced 
This means that federal reviews should be adequate to ensure mow Than mere S 

men hS'T ^ T/^' ,n ,nonitorin R the permanency ^anZg ™u?£ 
Th!'f h 1^ 9h °r ld lo ° k at the tlualit >' of the Permanency planning hSrinT 
This .hould include verifying what parties were present, which parties were S 
sented by counsel, and the length of the hearing Merely noting on thVchart 3K 

d - -kieve^h^^tflh^a: 
Similarly, the requirement* that a due process system be in place should be «trirt 

pn^Tvtem^H^ * "T^ to distr * Ute informEtS Sat due 

priKic* sytem to all consumers and service providers, More detailed im.,|pl«»in« 
regulations may be necessary to achieve this end implementing 

a i^nlTLTlT ^1!™' tHat the ******* of P L ' 96 " 272 and California's CB 14 is 
good first step to achieving permanency for children. However, the law must be 

«?Sfe 1Cia W ° rkm -id service providers must make a SmmS 
mint to its goals Training, enforcement, and meaningful participation bv evervone 
involved in the foster care system is critical to the success of ££ «S* reform 
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